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‘March, 
Ah, Mareh! We know thou art 
Kind bearted, spite of ugly looks and threats 
And out of sight are nursing April's violets ! 
HELEN HUNT. 
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Farm work in March is more dependent upon the 


weather aud climate than that of any other month,. 


and although our southern readers will be well for- 
warded with their potato planting, and even have 
their spring grain sown, before the month comes in, 
whether it comes ‘‘likea lion,” or “like a lamb,” 
we of the frigid North may have still three feet of 
frost in the ground, and perhaps good sleighing up 
to the twenty-fifth, north-easters lasting a week, 
spring floods, and roads which neither horses’ feet 
nor wagon wheels can find bottom in, may be the 
order of the day. So hints about work must be 
taken wiih liberal allowance for the waywardness 
of this first spring, and last winter month. 

New seeds and new toots should not be lost 
sight of, and it will often pay to test. the former in 
small quantities ; then. if they do well, you will 
have some seed yourself, and may easily get more. 
We need not remind our readers to be beforehand 
with their work. Spring grains ean hardly be in 
the ground too soon after the frost is out. Pota- 
toes follow as soon as there is reasonable warmth 
in the ground. Grass seed and clover may be 
sown with spring grain, and clover on winter 
grain is best sown upon one of the last light 
winter snows. The earlier manure is out upon 
grass and grain land, the better. Even when the 
manure is intended for acorn crop, and not to be 
plowed under until the first part of May, the gain 
in the growth of grass, will more than compensate 
the loss bythe action of rains and drying winds, 
except upon hill-sides and spots where the land is 
especially exposed to the washing by heavy rains. 
It is rare that the month passes without warm and 
dry weather sufficient to put the ground in condi- 
tion for plowing throughout the great middle 
corn and small grain belt of the country. 

ee 
Live Stock Notes. 

The neglect of stock in the spring, entails heavy 
loss all through the summer ; especially is this true 
with horses that have to carry the burden of spring 
work. Without making superfluous flesh, they 
should be gradually fed up and kept at work sufli- 
cient to harden them, so that when the plowing 
has to be done, they will be in good working order. 
You must not stint the supply of food to the cows 
that are fresh, or they will lose so much flesh that 
the milk yield will be materially cut down all 
through the summer, for the cow will look after 
her own flesh, before she will devote herself to the 
milk pail.’ Give the calves and young things gen- 
erally, that generous care that surely starts them 
on a successful career. Neglect of the young is 
the first step toward shiftless farming. The cold 
rains and north winds of this month, are much 
more trying on all kinds of live stock, than colder 
and drier weather. For this reason keep all stock 
housed that can be. Do not allow warm days to 
deceive you into keeping the animals out at night, 
when they are likely to become painfully chilled. 


BEFORE READING THIS NUMBER, TURN TO PAGE 124. 
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Orctiard and Frait Garden. 


March, is of all months, the most difficult one for~ 


which to assign any special'work.. It stands in the 
calendar as the first month: of spring, but in the 
Northern States, it is most frequently the last 
month of winter....It is the: latest time to which 
those-who. propose to plant fruit trees or small 
fruits, can safely delay ordering them. If in doubt 
as to what varieties. to plant, consult an experi- 
enced fruit-grower in the neighborhood... A fam- 
ily orchard and fruit garden; should include varie- 
ties: to cover the whole season. For an orchard 
near a market town, a good share of early apples 
will pay well....The injuries. to young trees by 
girdling by rabbits and. mice, are numerous. If 
any of the inner bark is left on the wound, apply a 
thick plaster of cow-dung.and Joam, beund on with 
bagging or other coarse: cloth, to keep the parts 
moist until they can heal. If completely girdled, 
then grafts must be inserted to- bridge over the in- 
jury.... When trees are received from the nursery, 
unpack them and heel them in‘at once, but do not 
plant until the soilis well prepared....It is a mis- 
take to graft old treestoo early. Wait until the 
buds of the tree begin: to swell... .~Grape vines, cur- 
rants, etc., that were not pruned in fall, should be 
attended to now,. before vegetation starts....The 
Tent Caterpillar isin many places:a pest only to be 
kept down by destroying the eggs. They may be 
seen now in band3 near the ends of the twigs. 
Cut off and burn before the warm days hatch them. 
The moths of the Canker-worm, ina mild season. 
come out of the ground early. Bands of stiff pa- 
per around the trunks, smeared with tar to arrest 
the ascent of the wingless female, are the simplest. 
protection. See an article om this insect elsewhcre,. 


a 
Kitehen and Market Garden, 


Cabbage: and other plants that have been win- 
tered under glass in coid frames, need close atten- 
tion; they should be exposed, to harden them, 
whenever the weather will allow....Hot-beds are 
to be started six weeks before the plants can be 
safely set in the open ground. These need close 
attention in airing. The sun’s heat in a closed 
bed, will destroy the erop in a few hours....Fora 
family garden, enough plants can be raised in boxes 
in the kitchen windows as already explained, with 
less trouble than in hot-beds.... Vegetables are of 
two kinds, hardy and tender. The hardy, such as 
peas, parsnips, beets, onions, cabbages, etc., may 
be sown whenever the frost is well out of the 
ground. Sweet corn is a tender vegetable, and 
whenever the ground is warm enough for corn- 
planting, then beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
squashes, and all others of that family may be 
risked....To have ear'y potatoes, keep the seed- 
potatoes in a warm room to start the eyes....Peas 
of the round kinds, may be planted very early; the 
wrinkled are more tender... Rake off the coarse 
litter from the asparagus bed, and carefully fork in 
the fine manure....Secure pea-brush and _bean- 
poles, before the leaves appear....Provide all 
needed implements. Have a seed-drill and hand- 
cultivator, unless the garden is very small. Turn 
the manure heap, and add water if too hot and dry, 

e 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


If a new lawn is to be made, prepare the soil 
thoroughly, plowing in an abundance of fine ma- 
nure. Sow early; we have had the best results 
on light soils with Red-top, or the variety called 
Rhode Island Bent; and on heavy soils, with Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, each with a quart of White 
Clover seed to a bushel of grass seed....Small plots 
are better turfed with sods from the roadside or 
common, or from an old pasture. Old lawns may 
be renovated. by a dressing of ashes, fine bone, or 
nitrate of soda, and sowing seed upon the thin 
spots....1f new walks are needed, make them with 
a good foundation....If beds of bulbs were cov- 
ered with litter, remove it, but leave it at hand to 
throw over them ina frosty night.... Where clumps 
of perennial flowers have been long in place, lift 
them, divide, and set in fresh soil....Prepare for 
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decoration of the grounds, iby propagating bedding 
jplants, and by sowing the seeds of petunias and 
other tender annuals in hot-beds or window-boxes. 


> 
Greenhouse aad Windew Piants. 


As the season adyanees, ‘the plants in the:window 
garden and greenhouse give mare.abundant ‘bloom, 
but there is the great draw-baeck.of an increase of 
insect pests. Inthe greenhouse these can be kept 
iin check by a weekly fumigation with tobacco 
smoke. With window-plants, sprinkling with to- 
bacco water, will destroy the plant-lice. Larger 
insects, such as Mealy-bugs and Seale insects, are 
best destroyed by hand-pieking....As the plants 
will later be removed to the open air, they should 
be gradually hardened for this change, by giving 
them full.exposure to the air on all suitable days. 

oe 


Bee Notes for March. 


The experience of many beekeepers, not all 
novices, is that while they can get their bees 
through the winter well, the early spring is the 
most trying time. The life of the worker bee is 
short at best, aud the great proportion of those 
that go into winter quarters die before the season 
is half over. New brood must be reared to main- 
tain the streugth of the colonies. It is often fatal 
to success to start colonies at work rearing brood 
too soon, which is done when they are placed too 
early upon the stands before the weather remains 
continuously propitious. It is better to wait. 
Colonies coming through the winter very strong 
may be trusted out earlier than weakly ones. Warm 
weather will excite the bees to activity ; if this oc- 
cure unusually early, the colonies should be kept 
as quiet as possible. When the red buds of the 
Soft Maple put forth, the bees, as a rule, may be 
safely veleased from their imprisonment. Queens 
are liable to disease and death, and it happens that 
sometimes a colony is without a queen. In such a 
ease it may well be united with a weak one that has 
a queen, if both, after close examination, prove 
healthy. If honey is exhausted, feed: and it is 
well to place tine, unbolted rye flour where it is 
accessible to the bees. They will use it in place of 
pollen,if few flowers are open or the weather rough. 


Live Stock for the South. 


—>—— 





Experience has shown that certain breeds of do- 
mestic animals succeed admirably in the South, 
and become acclimated without difficulty. The 
Jersey, Ayrshire and Devon, among cattle; the 
South Down, Merino and Scotch Cheviot, among 
sheep ; the Berkshire swine, and the Hambletonian- 
Morgan strains of horses, all do well there, and 
serve their purposes in the best manner. The Jer- 
sey has been brought into the South in large num- 
bers, and has been found as hardy, and as valuable 
for the dairy, as in any other locality. The native 
southern cows mix well with this breed, and as 
dairying is bound to become a prominent interest 
in the south very soon, it is probable that the num- 
ber of Jerseys will largely increase. State Jersey 
associations are forming, and local herd-books for 


each state willsoon be therule. Ayrshires are also | 


popular for dairy purposes, and for ranging for 
beef, as they will stand exposure in the woods all 
the winter, make good steers for working, and very 
fair beef cattle. The Devons, however, will sup- 
plant them before long, because of their excellence 
for the yoke and the butcher, excepting for spe- 
cial dairy purposes, when the Jersey and Ayrshires 
will probably divide the field between them. 

As regards sheep, the main purpose is at present 
wool, but before long,mutton will become valuable, 
and the markets for this meat are close at hand. 
The prevailing hog and hominy, is bound to give 
way before the steadily advancing culture of the 
popular taste, which is aconspicuous feature in 
the South, and home-grown mutton is fast taking 
the place of western pork. Probably the South- 
down, the Shropshire, and the Cheviot, which are 
already introduced, and are popular, will supply 








call. the needs of the South in this respect, and the 


Merino will head the flocks which are kept for wool 
alone, in the wire-grass pastures of the piny woods 
region. When the native ‘‘land-pike’’ hog has 
had its day, the improved Berkshire will take its 
place. It iis now already extremely popular, and 
fattens ‘well on the prevalent mast in the forests. 





The Monarch of the Shorthorn Herd. 
ee 

The Shorthorns among cattle are like aristocrats 
among mankind. If they are not the best of all 
breeds they ought to be. They have been more 
carefully bred for a longer time, and they have 
longer pedigrees. Their breeders, many of them 
have had almost boundless wealth, and have spent 
it at times lavishly in the interest of their herds, 
which hold their own superbly at the cattle shows. 
They more than hold their own in the fat stock 
shows, and in the fayor of butchers and packers. 
The ranges of the great plains are speckled with 
them, and the flag of the “red, white and roan” 
hangs high from Maine to California, The strik- 
ing head on the first page is a portrait from a 
photograph of a grand Connecticut-bred bull, of 
remarkable symmetry and fineness of bone. 


ene a 
Unsalted Butter. 
_>- 
It is asound rule, that everything should go to 
market as soon as it is ready to ship. This rule 


applies with particular force to such a perishable 
article as butter. It can be kept, but it requires 


some latitude of language to even call such butter | 


sweet. To make it keep longer than thirty days, it 
must have a liberal allowance of salt to neutralize 
the effects of the buttermilk that cannot always 
be gotten out. The French and English markets 
for the highest grades of butter, require that no 
salt whatever be put in it. The best markets of 
this country are tending in the same direction. The 
higher the price paid for the butter, the less salt 
will be tolerated in it. Such butter is very hard to 
make, and must be marketed and should be eaten 
within four or five days from the churn. The com- 
pensation for this haste and extra labor is that 
more of it is consumed, and the price is generally 
much above that of the highest market quotations. 
We have heretofore described the process of mak- 
ing “granular butter.” This is simply butter 
which is chilled in the churn when it is in the 
mustard-seed or wheat grain condition, before it 
has gathered into larger masses. The buttermilk 
is drawn off and cold water, or even ice water 
added. ‘Then it is washed with cold water, re- 
moved from the churn to a barrel or stone jar with- 
out mashing the grains, and the vessel is then filled 
up with strong brine. Before shipping, the first 
brine should be changed, as it will dissolve con- 
siderable casein and look turbid, and a second 
brine will probably remain clear. While in the 
brine, the butter must be covered by a circular 
piece of wood, nearly fitting the barrel, or by a 
plate if ina stone jar, and weighted so that it will 
be kept submerged. Such butter will keep for 
weeks, and when removed from the brine and 
rinsed well with water, becomes virtually ‘‘ sweet 
butter,”’ and is easily worked into rolls or prints to 
suit the market. If worked without washing out 
the brine, the very slight flavor of salt is to our 
taste an improvement. 


‘ 


— 


Carr oF Youne Lamss.—A newly dropped lamb 
is a weak and insignificant thing, and yet it has 
an ultimate value of several dollars. We have at 
times realized from ten dollars down to three dol- 
lars and ahalf per head for ourcrop of spring 
lambs, and these small sums may make up in the 
aggregate, a large amount. The lambs are there- 
fore to be carefully nursed through their weak and 
helpless stage, and then fed judiciously but liber- 
ally. Over-feeding is the great danger. A small 
quantity of warm, fresh cow’s milk, given to a 
weak lamb three times a day through a nursing 
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bottle, will help it wonderfully. When the lambs 
are three or four weeks old, an ounce daily for each 
lamb, of a mixture of corn and rye ground together 
finely, will be serviceable. It is, however, better to 
feed half a pint of it daily to each ewe, which will 
help the lamb more than: if it were given to it. 


The Motherly Care of Some Fishes, 


SETH GREEN. 
~~ 

Having told the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist something about the beneficial results of fish 
culture, and how the fish culturist acts as a foster- 
mother tothe young fry, I would mention a few 
fresh-water fishes which do not need the protection 
and care in handling their spawn, which is neces- 
sary with other kinds. Most notably among these 
are the Black Bass and Bull-heed. Neture seems 
to have endowed them with certain motherly in- 
stincts, which lead them to protect their spawn 
from their numerous enemies until it is hatched, 
and then look after the young fry until they have 
in a measure learned to take care of themselves. 
All they need is the protection of the law to guard 
against their being caught, or disturbed while they 
are engaged in casting their spawn. The black 
bass more particularly needs protection. The bull- 
head has shown its ability to keep up with the fish- 
ermen, without any protection whatever. 

The black bass in this section of the country, 
cast their spawn principally during the month of 
June. They prepare their nests on a rocky bottom, 
and after the spawn has been cast and impregnated, 
the female stands guard over them during the hatch- 
ing period, which is usually from five to seven days, 
varying according to the temperature of the water. 
After they are hatched, the young fry are about as 
helpless as young robins, hence the mother stays 
with them until they have learned-to feed, and then 
the brood scatter, and the family ties are severed 
forever. The black bass is a very plucky and gamy 
fish, and when in charge of the little ones is very 
ferocious, and will dart at all intruders who ven- 
ture near, and unless they make haste to get out of 
the way, some one is very liable to get hurt. The 
brook trout is considered a much more gentle fish, 
lives in beautiful little streams, and is much more 





handsome to look upon, but for all that, they are 


cannibals in their nature, and would not hesitate to 
devour their own spawn or young fry, if they felt 
the need of them. In all waters suitable for them, 
the black bass increase very rapidly, forty or fifty 
mature fishes being sufficient to stock any waters 
in the course of a few years. The reason of this 
is because of the protection given their young, 
as explained above. Ina future article, I hope to 
explain the best methods of angling for them. 

The Bull-head isa fish not to be despised. It isa 
native of many of our rivers, lakes and ponds, and 
is very prolific, one pair breeding about one thou- 
sand fry. It is an excellent fish for the people, for 
the reason that it is very plenty, and easy to catch. 
They are caught principally in rily or muddy water, 
for the reason that they depend upon their nose to 
discover their food; they follow the scent, the same 
asadog. Their method of breeding is as follows: 
after they mate, they dig a hole in the side of a 
bank, and sometimes on the bottom, and then ex- 
cavate a sort of cave, about two feet across, and 
seven or eight inches deep. After the spawn is 
deposited, the water is fanned with the tail and 
fins, and the dirt kept away from it. The eggs 
hatch in about five days, late in June, or early in 
July. When the fry are hatched, they lie around @ 
few days, until they gain strength to follow their 
mother. The parent fish then cares for them, and 
teaches them to feed just as a hen does ker chicks, 
until the little fish are about four weeks old. By 
that time they have learned to feed, and are able 
to take care of themselves. The bull-head does not 
thrive well in small ponds, except they are well 
fed and caught out. They are such prolific breed- 
ers that the pond rapidly fills with them, and they 
can not get enough to eat. I have seen them ina 
pound containing an acre or two, where tbey-were 
nearly all head, and in a starved condition, and 
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never grew over seven or eight inches in length. 
They are unlike many other fish, aud do not live on 
their young, consequently they starve where other 
fish would thrive on the principle of the ‘ survival 
of the fittest.” 

If the mother fish should be caught or killed, 
before the young were taught to feed, they would 
be almost sure to die. Fishermen sometimes find 
the holes which are occupied by the old fish and 
her brood, and both parents are speared ; in such 
cases, the young fry lie about the mouth of the hole 
and die. They rarely exceed a pound in weight in 
most waters, but there are varieties in some waters 
that I have known of, where they sometimes grow 
to weigh two pourds. The buli-head is often con- 
founded with the cat-fish, but they are a different 
fish. They are quite readily distinguished by their 
tails. The former has a square, or rounded tail, 
while the other has a forked tail. The cat-fish grows 
to enormous size. In the rivers of the South and 
West, they sometimes reach one hundred pounds. 


_ 





Rearing Early Chickens. 


Warmth is the only requisite for rearing early 
chickens, which one finds it difficult to provide 
earlyin theseason. But there is an easy way to 
furnish this for the early broods, where the other 
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ANNEX TO A POULTRY HOUSE. 


conveniences are consistent with it; that is, where 
the poultry-house is tight and warm, and is kept 
clean and free from vermin, and where the fowls 
are fed judiciously. The illustration represents 


* ap annex to a poultry-house, which was made at 


very little cost. It was built at the end of the 
poultry-house, and a door from this opened into it. 
It measures ten by twelve feet on the ground, and 
seven anda half feet high at the top of the roof. 
It required seven common hot-bed sashes, pur- 
chased for one dollar each, and the rest of the ma- 
terial cost about ten dollars. The floor was the 
ground, which was sandy aud dry, and soon be- 
came quite warm under the heat of the sun even 
in January. When the hens wanted to brood, they 
were carried in the movable nest into this warm 
house, where they were fed and watered daily, and 
could enjoy a bath in the dry, warm, sandy floor. 
The droppings were gathered up daily in a pail, 
and carried out, and the house was kept as clean 
and sweet as possible. When the young chicks 
appeared, and had been nursed in the warm brooder, 
which has been previously described, they were 
given to the hen, who was put into a coop, and 
usually two broods were given to each, and some- 
times three. A good, quiet Light Brahma, or 
Plymouth Rock hen, will take twenty-four or 
twenty-five chicks, and rear them all safely when 
thus cared for, as the warm house greatly relieves 
her from the work of brooding the chicks and keep- 
ing them warm. The chicks are fed four times a 
day, the chief food at first being crushed wheat and 
coarse oatmeal, with coarse cracked corn and clean 
water in a shallow plate, in the center of which an 
inverted tin fruit can is placed, to prevent the 
chicks fromrunning through it. The advantage 
of such a house as this, is that chicks can be reared 
that are fit for market, so early as to bring the 
highest price. An instance maybe given of the 
income from a small flock of twenty light Brahma 
hens, for a year, from January to December, which 
left a clear profit of a little over seven doHars per 





hen. It is quite possible to do this with a flock of 








one hundred hens which are good brooders, kept 
in one house and yard, and properly kept and cared 
for with such help as this, to secure early broiling 
chickens, as these bring a high price. A brood of 
eight chicks, which is a fair average for cach hen, 
sold at seventy-five cents each, will make six dol- 
lars alone, and some of the cockerels in the case 
mentioned, sold in the fall for eighteen cents a 
pound, and weighed nine pounds each, making 
one dollar and sixty-two cents cach. 
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Disposition of Corn Stubble. 
a 

How to dispose of corn-stubble is a problem which 
presents itself in the early spring. Whether corn 
or oats is the succeeding crop, it pays to effectually 
dispose of the stalks. Unless the oats are to be 
drilled, it is the common practice to drag down the 
stalks with a harrow, and turn them under as well 
as it can be done. This is a very poor plan, how- 
ever, as the stalks, though hid, prevent a thorough 
firming of the seed-bed. All seeds, especially smal] 
ones, germinate best in a solid seed-bed, in which 
young plants grow better than in a loose one. 
When the long stalks are plowed under, the ground 
dries out very readily, and the crop is almost sure 
to suffer from drought as the summer advances. 
This crop requires more moisture than our climate 
usually supplies. It is very rare that we hear of 
the weather being too wet for oats; but it isa 
common complaint that the crop was cut short by 
a dvy spell just as the heads were forming. Hence, 
we should strive to make a compact seed-bed, one 
that will hold moisture, and such a bed can not be 
made with the long stalks in the ground. 

It would be to our advantage by millions of dol- 
lars, if we disposed of the corn-stalks by cutting 
and curing for fodder; but it does not seem likely 
that this will be done for years to come, and until 
then our only plan is to consider ways and means 
for disposing of themin the spring. By using a 
two-horse field stalk-cutter, they can be speedily 
chopped in bits. This, it is true, leaves them in 
the ground ; but they can be put under much better 
than when long, and the ground compacted much 
better about them, while they do not interfere in 
the cultivation of a succeeding crop of corn. This 
manner of disposition has the advantage that the 
fertilizing value in the stalks is added to the soil. 
All things considered, we believe this to be the 
best available plan of disposing of stalks through- 
out large sections of the country; but it includes 
the purchase of a stalk-cutter, costing in the neigh- 
borhood of forty doliars, and as few farmers feel 
disposed to invest so much money in an implement 
for which they have but short use each year, some 
other method is generally followed. : 

The only other method which we can recommend 
is raking and burning. In this plan, the first 
operation is to break off the stalks at the surface 
of the ground. It is not desirable to get the roots 
into the windrow, as a lump of soil will adhere 
around each, preventing their burning, and if there 
is any clay in the soil, the fire will so harden the 
lumps that they will bother more than if left in the 








Fig. 1. 


ground. We have frequently seen men cutting the 
stalks off with a hoe, but this is slow and laborious ; 
a much better plan is to break them off when the 
ground isfrozen. Fasten double trees to each end 
of a pole twenty feet long, and hitch a team at each 
end. When the stalks are frozen crisp, drive the 
horses along the rows, and the pole, dragging on 





the ground and striking against the stalks, will 
snap them off. In this way five rows can be broken 
down as fast as the teams walk. As the ground is 
frozen, no damage is done to the field by the 
tramping of the horses. 

For raking up the stalks the sulky hay rake is 
used, but does not give satisfaction, as clean work 
involves the breaking of many springs, especially 
where ridged culture has been practiced, while not 
every farmer has a sulky rake, and many who have 
do not care to put it to such severe use. A home- 
made rake will cost no money, do as good work, 
and not occasion delays and expense by breaking. 
The simplest of these is shown in figure 1. The 
head of the rake is of four by four inch stuff and 
twelve feet long. In the center is fastened a 
tongue, and the double-trees are connected with 
the rake-head by stay chains, to relieve the strain 
on the tongue in turning. The mortise in the head, 
into which fits the tenon cut on the end of the 
tongue, must be so cut that when the horses are 
hitched to the rake, the teeth. will stand perpen- 
dicular. In the back of the head are inserted two 
handles, inclined upwards. If level culture has 
been practiced, the horses are driven along the 
rows; if ridged culture, across the rows. Whena 
windrow is reached, the driver grasps the handles 
and lifts up the rake. As the horses support half 





of the weight, this requires a quick rather than a 
hard lift, which is effected by a backward pull. 

An easier, but a more elaborate rake is shown in 
figure 2. The head and teeth are as in the other 
rake, but instead of a tongue two poles, about six- 
teen feet long, are used. These are mortised into 
the head five feet apart, the other ends being twc 
feet apart. The box is removed from the wagon 
and the poles fastened upon the rear bolster, so 
that a convenient pressure on the free ends of the 
poles will elevate the rake. The poles are held in 
place by a stout iron rod, passing through them 
horizontally and fastened to the standards. A 
team is hitched to the wagon and driven along 
level rows, cr across ridged ones. The driver 
stands on the front of the wagon and between the 
poles, and by bearing down on them elevates the 
rake when a windrow is reached. This rake is easy 
to operate, does good work, costs little in its con- 
struction, and is strong and durable. It is the 
better plan to rake only in the middle of the day, 
and burn before the dews fall. When once the 
stalks become damp in the windrows, it is difficult 
to burn them unless favored by a strong wind. 
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The Lard and Butter Contest. 
> 

That is a serious fight which is now going on be- 
tween lard and butter. Each has its origin on the 
farm, and the tendency of this war is to divide the 
farmer’s household. The son that makes aspecialty 
of butter has no liking for his brother who breeds 
hogs as a specialty. Each goes on producing his 
kind after its kind, and sends his produce to mar- 
ket; there it is handled by the merchants, and the 
lard dealer tries to force his product into the mar- 
ket that has heretofore belonged to the butter 
merchant. The attempt to substitute one healthy 
food product for another in the market may be 
reasonable and commendable; but when a plain 
imitation is made to resemble a superior article, 
with the intent to deceive the consumer, and rob 
the better article of its market, it should be 
prevented. Besides lard, there is quite a list 
of these articles, and it would seem that one 
common law could be drawn that should cover 
them all, lard butter, shoddy-cloth, glucose syrup, 
table oils, etc., and compel each one to be sold 
under its proper name, and plain legal brand. 
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Hampshire D: Down i. 


We need more oul a maehten in this country. 
Our markets are filled with carcasses of such in- 
ferior quality, that many of our people are ignor- 
ant of the excellence of really good mutton. Can- 
ada usually furnishes the best we get, but some- 
times the rich pastures of Kentucky send as good 
specimens as can be desired. To obtain good mut- 
ton we must have a breed of sheep that, witb 
proper feeding, takes on an abundance of lean meat 
that is fine-grained, tenderand juicy. Those breeds 
that convert their food mainly into fat, and put it 
in solid masses outside and inside the carcass, can 
not be prime mutton sheep. The ‘‘ Down” breeds 
rank before all others for mutton, and among them 
the Hampshires now havea very prominent place. 
They combine many valuable qualities, having, be- 
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sides great excellence of flesh, good size, early ma- 
turity, constitutional vigor, and ability to withstand 
rough usage, and short feed in summer drouths ; 
the ewes are prolific, good milkers, and are quiet 
and motherly. The lambsare strong, and are upon 
their feet, with a practical mind for business, very 
soon after birth. Indeed, the Hampshires are re- 
markable for their strong, rapidly-growing, heavily- 
fleshed lambs, that are quickly ready for the 
butcher. On account of this they are generally 
sold as lambs in England, when they bring the 
farmer nearly, if not quite, as much money as they 
would if kept a year longer, and were sold as mut- 
ton. Their early maturity is shown by the fact 
that ten-months-old lambs have attained a weight 
of Over two hundred pounds each. They soon eat 
cracked corn, oats, turnips, or grass. 

The Hampshires have extraordinary pre-potency, 
strongly stamping their qualities upon their off- 
spring when crossed with other breeds. The 
prizes forcross-bred sheep, at the great English 
fat stock shows, are nearly always awarded to ani- 
mals of a Hampshire cross, showing the value of 
this breed for improving other stock. Hampshire 
Downs are kept in great numbers in the southern 
portions of England, especially in Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire,and Berkshire. The ranges of chalk hills, 
called “downs,’’ that extend through these counties 
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and Senn, produce rich grasses well suited to 
sheep. The hills south of London are called the 


sheep of that name had their origin. Westward 
the soil is deeper and richer, and naturally produced 
larger avimals. The original breed here seems to 
have been large, early maturing sheep, with which 
the South Downs mingled to great advantage, re- 
sulting in the Hampshire Down. They are larger, 
and alittle coarser than the-South Downs, with a 
little Jonger wool. Their faces and legs are black. 
Occasionally the rams have short, rudimentary 
horns, called ‘‘snigs.”’ Crossed with the Cots- 
wolds, they have produced the Oxfordshire Downs. 

Before our civil war, a large number of Hamp- 
shire Downs were imported into the Southern 
States, where they were highly esteemed. The 








war nearly exterminated them. Our illustrations 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


are from photographs of animals in the ‘ Brune- 
wold Flock,” belonging to James Wood, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y. The ram “Baron” isa yearling, imported 
in June, 1885. He was bred by William Parsons 
of England. The ewes were bred by Mr. Wood. 
——_-t—S—=— 

THE VALUE OF Paks AND Swieee Muck.—Chem- 
ical analysis is not always a safe guide to the prac- 
tical value of a fertilizer, nor toany food. Another 
point must be taken into account, which is its avail- 
ability. Swamp muck has been considered by 
farmers who have used it, and by some chemists, 
to be of great value as an addition to the manure. 
It contains from one and a half to three per cent of 
nitrogen, but in an unavailable form while in its 
fresh condition. Asa material for composts, and 
as an absorbent of moisture in the stables, it is un- 
questionably valuable. Sir J. B. Lawes has recently 
given his opinion of it, to the effect that an applica- 
tion of it had asurprising result in producing a lux- 
uriant growth of clover, but while it certainly con- 
tains valuable elements of plant food, he considers 
it most profitable to be used as litter for stables. 
This material under the name of peat moss is im- 
ported from Europe as a substitute for straw for 
this purpose, and yet there are farmers who own 
thousands of tons, and yet leave it lying neglect- 
ed, to bean eye-sore and a reproach to their farms. 


South Downs, and here the justly famous breed of 











Getting out Manure. 
——_. 


The good old way was to get out manure on snow 
and frozen ground, for then much heavier loads 
could be hauled. If intended for oats, barley,wheat, 
or potatoes, it was spread at once out of the wagon, 
or dropped in heaps to be spread without further 
carting. When intended for corn or any other late 
crop, the custom has prevailed of maling a big 
heap at a convenient point, where the manure 
usually underwent heating before the time came 
to spread it and plowitin. It is not wise to spread 
manure on frozen ground and leave it long exposed 
to the weather. Under some circumstances no in- 
considerable loss from washing and evaporation 
would take place, whether spread or placed in 
small heaps. The march of invention has greatly 
changed this now, with the manure spreading- 
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carts we can spread faster than we can plow, if the 
spreader has a reasonable start, so that we need 
not break up our compost heaps and hurry out our 
manure so long before we can turn it under. 
The readers of the American Agriculturist must 
be familiar with this‘admirable implement from 
our advertising pages. The vehicle is like an 
ordinary cart-body, resting upon an axle and pair 
of broad wheels, one of which works the machinery 
which revolves the forks set upon the broad reel 
at the rear of the cart. The short pole being sup- 
ported by the front axle-tree and wheels of a com- 
mon farm wagon. The motion is only given to 
the forks when the cart is. going forward, and the 
machinery is in gear. When spreading, the cart 
delivers the manure automatically in a regular cas- 
cade, like water pouring over a dam, in a thick 
or thin stream, as fast as the team can walk. 
The forks pick the lumps to pieces and distribute 
it much more evenly than it could be done by hand, 
With two spreaders and one team, if the distance 
to the field is right, one may be hauled off and 
emptied, while the other is being filled. After the 
manure has been spread, either upon one land, or 
one “‘ bout ”’ around the outside, the plowing may 
begin and the spreader will keep ahead of the 
plow-man. ‘The saving of labor is great, and the 
system on large farms is constantly extending. 
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Southern Agricultural Problems. 


There seems to be an impression abroad that 
southern farmers can more profitably buy their 
flour and meat than produce them. This is a 
heresy which prevails also among some northern 
farmers. It is a very great mistake for the south- 
ern farmer to follow this method. There is noth- 
ing else in the South so scarce as money, and 
nothing else so pientiful as debts. These debts 
are for meat, flour, and fertilizers chiefly, and all 
these should be made on the farm. 
connection with the other. 
makes his own meat, he must make manure. If he 
makes manure, he has less fertilizers, or none, to 
buy, and can grow wheat and clover in rotation 
with his cotton and tobacco. Thus one of these 
grows out of the other, and to produce his own 
supplies should be the first business of the southern 
planter, to which he should devote his energies. 

SCARCITY OF CORN. 


While corn is forty-three cents a bushel in the 
city of New York, and thirty-six cents in Chicago, 
it is fifty cents a bushel in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. And yet corn is 
a southern plant and thrives in a semi-tropical cli- 
mate. Corn is needed to make pork and beef, and 
when one grows corm the fodder supplies the 
roughness to feed with it. There is also the cotton- 
seed available for feed, which southern farmers are 
selling for nine dollars a ton, and less in many 
cases at the oil mills, while northern farmers are 
paying twenty to twenty-three dollars a ton for the 
meal after the vil is taken out, for feed and for fer- 
tilizing purposes. The farmers in the South cer- 
tainly need to turn over a new leaf in this respect, 
and the first turn should be to plant and feed more 
corn, asa beginning. If it was persevered in, it 
would be the beginning of a new era in which 
prosperity would abound as it never did in the 
palmy days of cotton-growing and slavery. 

NO LONGER A SORE SPOT. 

Slavery is surely no longera sore spot. It has 
healed over, and is discussed without pain or bit- 
terness. Northern people need not fear that any 
phantom of slavery remains to disturb the peace of 
any person. The past is dead and buried, and the 
present is concerned mostly about how to get along 
in the best way with what remains, alive. The negro 
’ is positively not a disturbing element, except in the 
imaginations of persons who don’t knuw about the 
conditions of things in the South. H. 8. 


Effects and Value of Subsoiling. 
ae 

Recently published experiments in subsoiling, 
at the Missouri College farm, seem unfavorable 
to the practice. This was rather to be expected. 
Every agricultural process is qualified by its cir- 
cumstances, and what may be useful in one special 
ease, may be injurious in another. No rigid un- 
varying rule can be laid down for farm work. 
Principles may be, but the work must in every case 
eonforin to the conditions involved. It is there- 
fore unwise to pronounce any practice to be a fail- 
are and wrong, except under those specific condi- 
tions in which it has been applied and found un- 
profitable. In the case reported by Prof. Sanborn, 
the soil contains, as shown by an analysis, a large 
amount of oxide of iron and sulphuric acid, and 
these substances in combination, form sulphate of 
iron, which is most injurious to vegetation. It is 
reasonable to believe that soil of this kind, first 
brought Ly subsoiling within reach of the rvots, 
would not show favorable results, but on the con- 
trary, might be seriously injured by the deepening. 
After a lapse of time, the injurious substances 
would be changed by the action of the air, and new 
combinations formed, which might be useful to 
vegetation. The benefits which have resulted from 
subsoiling, which is simply loosening up the hard 
subsoil, and not bringing it to the surface, have 
been, in many cases, remarkable; and as we know 
that the roots of all plants descend in search of 
food to considerable depths when the soil is favor- 
able, the principle still holds good that subsoiling 








One has a close | 
If a southern farmer | 
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may be usefully practised when there is no injuri- | 
ous element iv the soil, and when there is food in | 
it, which may be made available to the crops. But | 
it is not to be applied, hap-hazard, to any soil. | 
pA Te 


Spring Plowing. 


In plowing small fields, it is the easiest way to 
set a plow in at the bars entering the field, and fol- 
low the fence around. Besides, if the work is to 
be done by proxy, the plowman needs little wateh- | 
ing, except to see that he keeps his furrows true | 
and of the required depth, and lays the sod well 
over, that one is tempted to allow it, and thus at | 
every plowing the soil is heaped up against the | 
outside of the field. ‘*‘ Beck-furrowing,” or “‘left- | 
about,’’ is, of course, the only remedy. Common | 
farm hands make such bungling work of this, that | 
itis necessary to stake out the furrows for them and 
watch them besides, especially in irregular fields. 
When properly done, the entire field is plowed in 
one “land,’’ unless it is very much broken up. 
The old dead-furrows, left when the field was last 
plowed, may ordinarily be seen, and will serve as a 
guide. They will probably be found quite accurately 
in the centre. To lay out a lot for back-furrowing, 
the line of the first furrow should be well: staked, 
midway between two parallel sides. It should not 
come nearly to the other sides, and in pluwing, the. 
land plowed should imitate in its beginning and 
progress the finish of a field plowed outward from 
the centre. Thus after plowing a few furrows, 
carrying the plow around at the ends of the land, 
the plow is run across the ends and not taken out 
again until the field is finished. In plowing old 
ground for spring grain, the dead furrows will 
come in the middle of the field in all probability, 
unless it be plowed in several lands. To make 
smooth work after the land is plowed, turn half a 
dozen furrows “left about ’’ back into the dead 
furrow, plowing the two inner ones deep, and the 
next two shallower,and the next two mere scratches. 
Thus plowed, the field may be sowed and seeded 
down without a dead furrow, if well harrowed. 
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Arbitration Best for Farmers. 
D. D. T. MOORE, 


> 

Arbitration is almost invariably preferable to lit- 
igation. It is not only the easiest, quickest and 
cheapest way to settle disagreements, but saves 
much vexation and subsequent dissention. Were 
individuals, corporations and nations, to arrange 
their disputes by arbitration, instead of resorting to 
litigation and warfare, the people would be saved 
millions of treasure, and the world spared much 
shedding of blood. <A peaceful settlement of diffi- 
culties is usually followed -by prosperity, while 
“going to law ’’ or war, usually results in loss and 
suffering to both contestants. Indeed, litigation 
and warfare, are twin relics of the dark ages, and so 
long as they continue in vogue, we may look in 
vain for harbingers of the promised millenium, 

But let us bring this matter home to our readers, 
Of all classes, farmers should so far as possible 
avoid entering into litigation, for whether they 
wir or lose, they are proverbially worsted, the law- 
yers usually taking the cream, and leaving only the 
skim-milk to the winning contestant. The trite il- 
lustration which portrays two farmers who “ went 
to law,” holding a cow between them (one by the 
horns and the other by the tail), while the lawyers 
milked from the plethoric-uddered animal, all the 
lacteal fluid, is so familiar, that it searcely need be 
cited. We will narrate an actual legal contest in 
point, and which teaches a Jesson anent litigation, 
that ought to be heeded by all. Underthe truthful 
title of ‘‘ Better be Lawyer than Litigant,’’ a metro- 
politan paper tersely tells how two Jersey farmers, 
fought as long as the money held out, and finally 
both came out at the little end of the horn, by pre- 
ferring litigation to arbitration. 

“Ts it true that the case of Zabriskie vs. Van 
Riper is settled ?”? asked a reporter of lawyer L. M. 
Ward, of Paterson, on Saturday. This case has 
been in the coutts for alongtime. It involved the 
possession of a Bergen County farm, and hinged 
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upon the validity of a receipt given by Herman 


| Van Riper, deceased, denoting the payment of the 


mortgage. The receipt was declared by Zabriskie 
to bea forgery. The question of its genuineness 
has at last been compromised. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Ward, ‘ the case is settled.’’ 

“And it is said, Mr. Ward, that you have come 
into possession of the farm.” 

‘‘That’s so,’* replied Mr. Ward, laughing. ‘I’ve 
got the farm, and Garry Ackerson, the lawyer on 
the other side, has got all the money. I gota mort- 
gage on the farm, paid the balance, and became the 
owner. The money I paid went to Ackerson.’’ 

‘““And what have the two farmers got?” 

‘‘Nothing. When we began, there were two 
well-off farmers, and two poor lawyers. Now there 
are two poor farmers, and two well-off lawyers.” 

Surely this significant but not extreme case, con- 
veys an impressive moral—that farmers should be- 
ware of litigation. Law fights may do for bulls, 
bears and bruisers, in the corrupt, ‘*‘ man-made 
town,”’ but they generally can, and ought to be 
avoided among the peaceful and industrious ‘“‘God- 
made country.”” Farmers who wish to retain 
their homes and their peace of mind, should settle 
their disputes by amicablearbitration. Truly, there 
is neither glory, nor honor, profit nor pleasure, in 
litigation, and the less people who profess to live 
**on the square,’’ and according to the Command- 
ments, have to do therewith, the better it will be 
for both their present and future peace and pros- 
perity. Even in the most aggravating cases of 
trespass, and the like, no good citizen should re- 
sort to the law, until all amicable attempts at settle- 
ment have failed. Indeed, and finally, whatever 
may be the provocation, don’t get, mad, and impul- 
sively prosecute your neighbor, but keep your tem- 
per and—ARBITRATE, 





Percheron Horses in America, 


> 

Through the courtesy of Mr. M. W. Dunhaun, of 
Wayne, Ill., we are enabled to give the readers of 
the American Agriculturist a portrait of one of the 
most remarkable Percheron stallions living, sketch- 
ed by that renowned artist, Rosa Bonheur, and by 
critical judges pronounced one of the finest of her 
equine portraits. This horse “ Brilliant,”? was ime 
ported from France by Mr. Dunham, and is ree 
corded in the Percheron Stud-book of France (758), 
and in that of America, 12715 is black in color; 
foaled in 1876; sixteen and a quarter hands high; 
and weighs about two thousand pounds; was bred 
by M. Ernest Perriot, of Cheneliere, Nogent Le 

Rotrou, in the old district of Perche: was got 
by Brilliant 1899, (756). Brilliant’s dam was Ra- 
gout, by Favori, I., (711). In this horse we find 
concentrated the blood of the most celebrated Per- 
cheron sires, ‘traceable through three different lines 
directly to the famous Jean Le Blanc, and through 
him possessing the blood of the Arab, Gallipoli. 
He combines unusual perfection with the rarest 
breeding, and is the sire of a greater number of 
high-priced colts than has ever been credited to 
to any other stallion of his race. 

The superiority of the Percheron breed attracted 
our attention many years ago, and we were then so 
thoroughly impressed that the Percherons were ex- 
actly what the country needed, that we sought to 
obtain all the information possible regarding them. 
We applied to the French Minister of War, in whose 
department at that time, was included the govern- 
ment “‘Haras,’? and were informed that the most 
reliable history of the race was that written by the 
distinguished French author, Charies Du Hays, in 
his report to the French Government. This work 
we secured, translated, and published.* At that 
date, very few Percherors had been imported, and 
not one to the great draft-horse breeding States of 
the West. The correctness of our impressions as 
to the value of this breed, has been verified by the 
importation of more than five thousand animals 
from France to tuis country, adding tens of millions 
of dollars to the nation’s wealth since we gave this 
little volume to the American public, m the in- 
troduction of which, the following appeared : 





* A new, enlarged edition now in press, 
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‘“‘The Percheron horse, no doubt, stands first 
among the draft breeds of the World. His value 
has been thoroughly tested in this country, and the 
fact has been established beyond a cavil, that with 
careful breeding, and probably an occasional im- 
portation of fresh blood, the Percheron retains his 
superior characteristics, and impresses them upon 
his descendants of only one-quarter and one-eighth 
blood, to a marked degreee. The value of fast 
trotters through the encouragement of the Agri- 
cultural Societies, the enormous prices paid for 
animals valued simply for speed as trotters, has no 
doubt had a tendency to direct the aims of horse 
breeders in a wrong direction, and the result is, 
from whatever cause it comes, that the true horse 
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draft Percherons, more lymphatie in their char- | publication of the Percheron Stud-book of France, 
acter ; third, the intermediary type of the lightness | 
of the one, and the muscular force of the other. | published In that country. No imported horses 


The importers of the United States have confined 
themselves almost exclusively tothe importation 
of the intermediate and largest types, as they are 
used for increasing size by crossing with our native 
stock, and large sized sires are nécessary in order 
to produce horses of sufficient weight to meet the 
requirements of the rapidly increasing demand for 
draft and general purpose horses of the country. 
Prior to 1866, probably not more than twenty-five 
stallions had been imported, The excellent results 
obtained from the cross, induced a rapid increase 
in this branch of trade. Between 1868 and 1870, 





which is the only stud-book of draft horses ever 


are now recorded in the Percheron Stud-book of 
America that are not previously recorded with their 
pedigrees in the Percheron Stud-book of France, 
Seven volumes of the American Percheron Stud- 
book have been published, the entries aggregating 
nearly twelve thousand. The education of the 
breeders to a more careful preservation of pedi- 
grees, and a more critical judgment in the selec- 
tion of the individual merits of animals used for 
breeding purposes, has marked a new era in the 
progress of improvement in all kinds of stock 
and not until these principles are recognized and 
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PERCHERON STALLION 


of all work has been neglected. The Percheron, 
combining as he does a certain attractiveness of 


style, very free action, considerable speed united | 


to power, with immense strength for his weight, 
and the greatest kindness and docility, seems to 
offer to the American horse-breeders an exceed- 
ingly useful animal, either to be maintained dis- 
tinct, or to be used for improving their stock of 
both iight and heavy draft horses by crossing.” 
From Du Hays’ history of the Percheron horse, 
we find that it is recognized as among the oldest of 
the French breeds, and is descended from the Arab. 
In the feudal ages, horses suitable for war were a 
necessity; at a later period, when the demands of 
the people required an agricultural and draft horse, 
the larger types were selected for breeding pur- 
poses, and the race acquired slowly that character 
best adapted to the new demands; stilllater, when 
the railroads displaced the diligence service, a 
larger class than had formerly been in demand was 
required for heavy work in the large cities and 
railroad centres. Thus we see a complete modifi- 
cation of its primitive character has taken place, to 


meet the changing necessities of the different | 


periods of its existence. 


classified as: first, the light Percherons, in which the 
sanguine temperament predominates; second, the 


. 


The race as now bred is | 


“BRILLIANT,” 


| about fifty were introduced. From 1870 to 1880, 


between twelve and thirteen hundred were im- 
ported and bred, and during 1881, 1832 and 1888, 
about two thousand six hundred were imported 
and bred in the United States and Carfada, and 
about one thousand a year are now being imported. 
At the present time, about two thousand pure-bred 
mares have been imported and bred, and about 
four thousand stallions; and from statistics we 
find that less than four hundred have died from 
transportation, disease, and old age, which is the 
strongest possible evidence of the wonderful con- 
stitution possessed by this race. 

Very soon after the importation of Percherons 
began, the importers and breeders took measures, 
which resulted in the establishment in the United 
States of a stud book for Percheron horses, and 
the honor of having published the first stud book 
for draft horses in the world, is due to these enter- 
prising men. The necessity for accurate pedigrees 
was recognized by every intelligent breeder as the 
only means of determining the value of breeding 
animals. The breeders of draft horses in Scotland 
and England, almost immediately after this, 
brought out stud-books of the different draft 
breeds of Great Britain. The ‘‘Societe Hippique 
Percheronne’’ of France, soon followed with the 
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practiced by the general farmer, can we expect to 
see the vast numbers of inferior animals, that ig 
now impoverishing many of them, disappear. 





~~ 
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Building a Creamery. 
—_>—— 

The first and common mistake is to plan it on 
too grand a scale. Size and first cost have been the 
cause of death with most of the creameries that 
have failed to thrive. It is a safe old principle that 
the strongest growth comes slowly. The business 
that begins on a small scale and increases only 
through a healthy growth, is the one that lasts the 
longest and brings the greatest comfort to those en- 
gagedinit. If you wish to start a creamery, five or 
six dairymen should agree that one of their number 
may make the milk of all into butter. Let that one 
buy the setting cans, churn,. tubs, etc., and charge 
a percentage for making. If his butter does not 
sell well, then let some other member of this little 
syndicate tuke the tools and make the butter; 
change about until you find the best butter maker, 
Increase your facilities only as they are demanded 
by new patrons, and if you succeed in getting the 
best butter-maker at the churn, the creamery wilk 
certainly succeed. There is no doubt about this, 
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Cranberries— Their Varieties. 
— > 
There are inthis country, two native species of 
Cranberry. One of them, the Small Cranberry, 





THE EARLY BLACK CRANBERRY. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccus, has berries rarely over a fourth 


ofan inch in diameter. The Large, or American 
Cranberry, V. macrocarpon, is the one which is now 
largely cultivated, and the fruit of which is gath- 
ered from natural bogs. This species is peculiar to 
this country. In its wild state the fruit varies in 
shape, and three forms, the “Bell,” the *‘ Bugle,” 
and the ‘“‘Cherry,’’ have long been recognized by 
cultivators. Of late years, the Cranberry growers 
of Cape Cod have given preference to a variety 
called ‘‘ Early Black.” Mr. James Webb, a Cape 
Cod Cranberry cultivator of long experience, has 
prepared a hand-book on the subject, which is now 
in the press of the Publishers of the American Agri- 
eulturist. In this work, Mr. Webb says: ‘‘ One ad- 
vantage possessed by the ‘Early Black’ over all 
others is, that a bog infested by worms may be 
flowed, if found necessary, until the fifteenth of 
June, and the berries will mature by September 
fifteenth.” The engraving gives a cluster of the 
Early Black of the exact size, from a photograph. 
Mr. Webb says: “A white frost will not seriously 
injure the ‘Early Black’ Cranberry, because the 
fruit is so nearly ripe before the frost appears, that 
it will go through comparatively unharmed, when 
@ later variety, being green, would be nearly des- 
troyed if exposed to the frost. The loss to the 
‘Early Black,’ when nearly ripened and highly 
colored, would be about one bushel in five hun- 
dred, whereas, a greener berry under like condi- 





tions, would be ruined to the extent of three-quar- 
ters of the crop.” Good size isa desirable quality, 
but a good color and early ripening are of vastly 
more importance, as the color, especially, has a 
marked effect upon the sale of the fruit. 
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The Savoy Cabbages. 


We recently met an enthusiastic cultivator, 
whose business in the city allows him to enjoy 
farming in the country, and who prides himself 
upon having the best of everything. He said to 
us: ‘I have had a sensation, an experience. 
Among some seeds sent me last spring, was a 
packet of Savoy cabbage seed. I knew nothing 
about this kind of cabbage, but after some hesita- 
tion, I sowed the seeds, and when the plants were 
large enough, set them out as [ did other cabbages. 
I have just tried the Savoy. No more common 
Drum-heads for me! That I should have lived to 
this time and not have known the superiority of 
the Savoys, is incomprehensible to me. I can not 
account for it!’ We could account for it. Our 
friend could not have read his American Agricul- 
turist faithfully, or did not follow its teachings. 
For the last quarter of a century, we have, on all 
fitting occasions, set forth the fact that the Savoys 
are the only winter cabbages worth growing for 
table use. Though we have advised growing the 
Savoys tnese mavy years, here is a cultivator of in- 
telligence, one who is always striving for improve- 
ment on his farm and in his garden, who only learns 
late iu life, that the Savoys are the best of all cab- 
bages! The fact that such a person has only just 
found out that the Savoys are as much superior to 
common Drum-heads, as sweet corn is superior to 
common field corn, induces us to present the mat- 
ter once more, at the time when the order should 
be sent to the seedsmen for next season’s supply 
of seeds. We suggest to those who do not know 
the Savoys, to make a trial of them for the table. 
It will naturally be asked how Savoys differ from 
other cabbages—we say Savoys, for there are a 
number of varieties. They are distinguished at 
once by their external appearance; the leaves have 
a remarkably “‘ bullate,’’ or blistered, or puckered 
appearance, which is well shown in the engraving 
here given. The heads are always less firm than is 
the common varieties. Upon the table, a remark- 
able tenderness, even in the outer leaves is mani- 
fest, and a rich, marrow-like texture pervades the 
whole. There are numerous varieties ; some claim- 
ing to be very early, but those early varieties we 
have tried, have been very small. The “Green 
Globe,” and the ‘‘ Drum-head Savoy,”’ require the 
same culture as other Jate cabbages, they are ex- 
ceedingly hardy, and are thought to be improved 
by a moderate freezing. They should be taken up 
and preserved like other cabbages, before the 
ground freezes hard. Those who know and grow 





DRUM-HEAD SAVOY CABBAGE, 


the Savoys, need no advice to continue them, but 
those who are still unacquainted with them, 
should make a trial of them the coming season. 


} 





The Ways of the Canker Worm. 
lpm 


One in passing through the New England States, 
some forty years ago, would be quite sure to see 
large orchards and elm trees with their foliage 
as dead and browned as if a fire had ravaged them. 
This was due to the canker-worm. Of late years the 
New England and other older States, have suffered 
comparatively little from the canker-worm, while 
the orchardists of the West are undergoing the same 
infliction. The recent freedom of the eastern orchards 
from the canker-worm, is due to two causes: The 
general use of methods for the destruction of the 
insect, and to the rapid increase of the insect it- 
self. In mauy localities so many eggs were laid, 





Fig. 1, 


that the resulting caterpillars consumed all the 
leaves before they had completed their growth, 
and consequently they perished by starvation be- 
fore they could provide for the next year’s crop of 
insects. Each spring, after it is too late to apply 
the remedy, we receive from western subscribers 
complaints of the invasion of the canker-worm, 
and a request that we will give the proper remedy. 
To successfully combat any destructive insect, we 
must know its habits of life, and in which stage of 
its existence it may be most readily destroyed. 
We give an account of this insect now, wellin ad- 
vance of the usual time of its appearance, that 





Fig. 2. 


farmers and others may be prepared to fight it at 


the propertime. The parent insects, which have 


| been in the ground, in the dormant, or pupa state, 


ever since the previous summer, are aroused by 
the first warm days of spring; they break out from 
their little earthen chrysalids, and come to the sur- 
face. Indeed, they sometimes appear during a 
warm spell in February, or even earlier. The ob- 
ject of these insects is to perpetuate their kind by 
depositing eggs upon the branch of a tree, where 
they will hatch soon after the opening of the buds. 
The young and tender leaves will provide a supply 
of food for the little caterpillars. The two sexes of 
the parent, or perfect insect, are very unlike. The 
male moth, with wings of a pale, gray color, when 
it leaves the earth, can fly where it pleases. Not 
so with the female, which is entirely wingless, 
and can only go from place to place by crawl- 
ing. Figure 1 shows the winged male, and the 
wingless female, of the parent moths of the 
canker-worm. The difference in the two sexes is 
an important one. To reach the branches of the 
tree, in order to deposit her eggs, where her pro- 
geny will find food, the female must crawl up the 
trunk and out upon the branches. All the methods 
for combating the canker-worm, are contrivances 
for preventing the female moth from ascending the 
trunk. The eggs, which are only about two-tenths 
of an inch in their shortest diameter, are glued to- 
gether in clusters of a hundred or more, as ata, 
figure 2, which shows a mass of the natural size ; 
at b, they are magnified. When the worms first 
hatch, they are very minute and thread-like, but 
they eat voraciously and grow rapidly, attaining 
their full size in three or four weeks. When ma- 
ture, the caterpillar, or ‘‘worm”’ is a little less 
than an inch long, and, as shown atc, progresses 
by loops, in the manner common with the span, or 
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is ash-gray on the back, darker at the sides, and 
yellowish beneath ; the worms of the same brood 
vary considerably in their coloring. When it has 
reached its full size, the canker-worm either crawls 
down, or lets itself to the ground bya silken thread. 
It burrows in the earth to the depth of two or three 
inches, where it forms a coccoon (da), of particles 
ot earth, and lines it with silken thread. Here it 
becomes a pupa (e), in which state it 
remains dormant until spring. As al- 
ready intimated, the various methods 
of protecting trees from the attacks 
of the canker-worm, have for their 
object the preventing of the female 
moth from ascending the tree. The 
devices of this kind, patented and 
unpatented, are numerous, Our back 
volumes give a number of these con- 
trivances. A circular trough of sheet- 
lead to hold oil, is one of these; 
another is a band in which pins pre- 
sent an impassable barrier to the in- 
sect. Whatever contrivance is used, 
care must be taken to prevent the in- 
sects from passing under it, which they 
may do through the crevices of the 
rough bark, and it is customary to 
place a layer of cotton-batting be- 
twéen the trunk and the protector. 
The simplest, and one of the most effective pro- 
tectors, is a band of very heavy, brown paper, 
tacked around the trunk of thetree, with a Jayer 
of cotton, forthe purpose just mentioned, under 
it. This paper is smeared, within a few inches of 
the edges, with pine tar, or with printer’s ink. 
The insects in attempting to ascend, are caught 
in the viscid material and perish. Like all other 
barriers, this needs frequent inspection. So many 
insects may be caught, that others can go over 
their dead bodies. In a windy time, dust, leaves, 
ete., may be blown upon the tar, ete., and form a 
bridge on the adhesive material, over which the 
insects may cross. Any barrier should be applied 
soon enough to catch the very earliest comers, 
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Wyandotte Fowls. 


This breed of fow!s was only admitted to the 
Standard of Excellence in 1881. It was formed by 
a cross of the Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs and Dark Brahmas, 
the progeny of which were 
long bred together and select- 
ed with reference to a fixed 
type. In them we have the 
rose comb like the Hamburgs, 
but not so large. The plumage 
is black and white speckled, 
like the Hamburgs, but darker, 
with the black tail of the 
Brahma. The legs are yellow, 
like the Brahma, but bare like 
the Hamburg. Fine specimens 
are nearly as large as the 
Brahma. The effort has been 
in this combination to preserve 
the good qualities and elimi- 
nate the undesirable ones of 
both parent breeds. The Ply- 
mouth Rock has been a favor- 
ite with those who have want- 
ed a plump, fat chicken of a 
pound and a half weight as 
broilers. The Wyandotte is 
fully its equal in this respect. 
It feathers with its growth,and 
is plump at any age, thrifty and 
hardy in raising, yellow skinned, and in all respects 
an excellent variety for forcing early. When grown, 
they are plump in body and of an attractive appear- 
ance in the market. They lay a medium sized egg 
of dark-buff color. Their laying qualities depend 
much on the selections and matings of the parent 
stock. In markings. the fowls are very handsome, 
the hen more so than the cock. In the main, the 
feathers are white with a black burder, which 
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makes them evenly and brightly speckled. The 
hackle is penciled white and black, and the tail 
black. There is at preseat quite a demand for 
good, well marked specimens of this breed of fowls. 


Light Brahma Fowls, 
aocan 


The Light Brahma fowl, from the time of its 
first introduction to American poultry breeders, 


A GROUP OF WYANDOTTE FOWLS. 


has been held in the highest esteem. Other varie- 
ties have come up, the Plymouth Rock and Wyan- 
dottes as market birds, and Leghorns in variety as 
egg producers, still the Light Brahma has held its 
own as a family fowl among the lovers of choice 
poultry. Although quict and unassuming in style, 
it has great dignity of carriage, and is really a ma- 
jestic fowl. In excellent qualities forfamily use, 
is is hardly approached by any other. Its flesh is 
juicy and tender, and as it puts on flesh very fast, 
it remains a “chicken’’ until fully grown. The 
excellence of the hens as Jayers depends greatly 
on how they were bred, for some families are ex- 
traordinary egg producers, taken in comparison 
with other large bodied fowls. They are layers of 
large, buff-colored eggs, which are very rich, and 
great favorites in the market. In disposition they 
are very kind and quiet. An ordinary picket fence, 
three feet high, will restrain them, and if handled 
gently, they can be picked up at anytime. The 
plumage is white with black points. The tail is 


A GROUP OF LIGHT BRAHMA FOWLS. 


black, as are also the flight feathers of the wings, 
which are not discernible when the wings are 
folded. There is alsoa fine penciling of black in 
the neck. It has a “pea,” or triple comb, which 
being small and set close to the head, is proof 
against all ordinary frost. They are easy to 
rear, very hardy, quick growers, and make very 
heavy fowls. On a well kept Jawn, there is nothing 
handsomer than a flock of Light Brahmas. 


























Care of Breeding Sows. 


F. D. CURTIS. 
oe 


The winter care of a breeding sow hasa great 
deal to do with her health when the young are 
born. The time to prevent trouble is before-hand, 
and it cannot be done by any sudden action, 
for that will not reach the case. If a sow is con- 
stipated, it is very apt to cause her to be vicious, 
and sometimes to destroy her pigs. A 
dose of medicine will not be likely to 
correct the evil, as her blood is full 
of fever and more time is required to 
change the tendency. The feverish 
state of the blood affects the brain, 
and the excitement attending parturi- 
tion turns her head completely, and 
when her pigs come near her in her 
frenzy, she snaps at them and kills 
them. No sow ever does any such 
thing because it is natural, but because 
it is unnatural, This I have proved to 
my own satisfaction, because in every 
instance when a sow has been perfect- 
ly crazy, and perhaps devoured all of 
her young when farrowing in the 
spring, if allowed to have pigs in the 
the summer, she would make the 
kindest of mothers. It is a mistake 
then to blame the poor afflicted brute, 
as itis the owner’s fault, and it is still more unkind 
to condemn such an animal to slaughter, because her 
food and care have been such that she has become 
the victim of disease. The same kind of care and 
feed will give shoats the ‘‘ blind staggers,’’ piles, 
dry, staring coats, or founderthem, The remedy is 
found in more loosening food, and food of such a 
nature that it will not cause fever. The poor hog is 
generally shut in a smal] pen and fed whatever is 
the handiest. And this on the farm is eorn—corn 
op the ear. This kind of food cannot do anything 
else but create heat in the system and fever in the 
blood. The evil results are limited by the quantity 
given, and the time when it is fed. I have seena 
whole pen-full of pigs foundered on corn and 
rendered almost worthless, when a few days before 
they were the pride of the owner. There is no 
positive exception on account of breed, but a 
strong breed will always withstand disease better 
than a weaker one, and better endure the effects of 
bad management. A pen should be large enough 
to tempt the occupant to move 
about. <A plank floor is not 
good for hogs, they are liable 
to slip on it aud injure them- 
selves, so that they have to 
be killed. Hogs will not move 
about any more than they are 
obliged to on a plank floor, on 
account of slipping, and this 
want of exercise will help to 
bring on constipation. Some 
careful swine breeders drive 
their hogs out of the pens 
every day, and shut them out, 
to compel them to move 
around and so promote their 
health. This is dangerous, un- 
less they are used to such ex- 
posure, for they may have at- 
tacks of inflammation of the 
bowels and lungs, quinsy or 
stiffness in the form of rheu- 
matism. Cement floors are 
cold and slippery and really 
more objectionable than plank. 
A floor or pen bottom, made 
with small stones and covered 
with gravel, is the best. It 
should be well underdrained, and it may be littered 
with chaff or straw, to take up and absorb the drop- 
pings. There may be some loss of the liquid manure 
with such a floor, but the hogs will do enough better 
to make that up. I have lost a number of hogs by 
having them slip on a piank floor, and also had them 
get stiff and be ruined. Food will not offset the bad 
effects of hard floors. In the absence of roots, 
wheat bran should be freely fed to sows with pigs, 
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and the more bran and the less corn-meal the bet- 
ter. Oats are good; clover hay, cut fine and 
steamed, is most excellent. If fed dry, it will have 
a healthful effect. Generally they get too much 


food ; they never eat their pigs from hunger, but 
always because of a diseased appetite, induced by 
When hogs are confined in pens, they 


sickness. 


should always have salt, ashes, sulphur and char- 
coal within reach. The pig knows how to ‘‘doctor”’ 
itself much better than do many people; and almost 
every day it will repair to its dispensary and take a 
mouthful of some of its natural remedies for a 
disordered stomach. When allowed to roam in 
the field, it will dig in the ground for antidotes. 


Development of the Jerseys. 
a 

One hundred and fifty years ago, according to 
the best authorities, the ‘‘ Alderney” cow, now 
commouly known as the Jersey, was just as per- 
fect a butter-maker as she is to-day. While the 
science of breeding, under the guiding hand of 
fashion, has given her a smoother and more ar- 
tistic form, and a larger size, there had not, prior 
to a dozen years ago, been any effort made to im- 
prove or increase her butter-making qualities. 
Even now such efforts are tentative, and more in 
the line of discovering what she can do, than to 
add to her powers of performance. Tbe science of 
breeding has done much in the way of changing the 
| form and color of the Jersey. The first effort in 
i + this line occurred in 1854, when a committee of the 
Royal Jersey Agricultural Society selected two 
cows from which to makeatype. One of these 
cows was supposed to be perfect in her head and 
fore-quarters, and the other in her udder and hind- 
quarters. These efforts were made in response to 
a demand from England for handsome Jerseys, to 
be used on the lawns and in the parks of English 
gentlemen. It was not claimed that this effort to 
“improve ” the form had anything to do with im- 
proving the butter yield, for the demand at that 
time, and since, has been much more imperative in 
regard to the color and the style of the animal, 
than her yield of butter. Fashion’s decree called 
for a “solid,” or “self’’ colored animal, that is, 
there should be no white on it. 
popular, but silver-greys for a while were most in 
demand, and the pale-lemon fawn in high favor. 



















some years ago, and judging at the fairs was ex- 
clusively confined to the appearance of the animals, 
breeders exhausted their ingenuity in filling up the 
outlines of the body, giving graceful curves to the 
horns, and breeding them of solid colors. The ad- 
vent of the actual test of butter-making capability 
has taken the bloom from this craze, or fashion, 
and Jerseys are once more to be seen with white 
Et markings and rougher forms. In other words, the 
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Fig. 1.—THE ORIGINAL JERSEY COW. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 





Solid fawns were | 


When Jerseys became popular in this country | 





present seuteney 1 is back ny the original Jer- | wash the shoulders and apply the salt water. It 
sey of a hundred and fifty years ago. Fe toughens the flesh, and also cools the shoulder, al- 
Figures 1 and 30f the accompanying illustrations, | laying ail irritation and inflammation. Discard all 
are the original animals pictured by Youatt in 1834. | collars much worn, aud select new ones now when 
Figure 2is the celebrated Mary Anne of St. Lam- | you have plenty of time. Take the horse to the 
bert’s, and figure 4 is the bull Gilderoy, both repre- | do not buy a collar until-you get 
sentative, standard animals of the present time, | one that fits well. It is a common fault that one 
side is harder than the other; be careful to get a 

| collar of equal firmness throughout, and not lumpy, 

and if it fits perfectly, the firmer it is the better, 
Give all the harness an oiling now, because the 
oil will be absorbed better than when the weather 
is warm. Take the harness to pieces and wash it 
clean with lukewarm water, using a dull knife 
about the buckles to remove the dirt. Use pure 
neats-foot oil (you will have to pay a good price for 
it, but use no other), with enough castor oil to 
scent it, and keep the mice away. Apply the oil 
moderately warm on both sides of the leather, all 
that is rapidly absorbed. Then hang the harness 
in an airy place to dry thoroughly. Two oilings of 
harness, except the collars, a year is enough; but 
the collars should be oiled every two weeks durirg 
the work season, and the sweat and dirt be removed 
each morning with a dull knife. Give the wood- 
work of the plows a coat of paint. Mineral paint 
is very cheap and answers this purpose as well as 
more expensive paints. But use the best oil. If 
the plows are dull, take them all to the shop now, 
when work is not pressing. Strengthen weak 
places. Do not wait for breaks; they always oc- 
cur when the article is in use, hence when they oc- 
casion delay. Give the whiffletreesthe same atten- 
tion recommended forthe plows. About the easiest 
way to make a dollar is to take time by the forelock. 


harness shop; 











showing the change of form since Youatt’s day. | 
The bull has been bred longer and lighter of body, 
and more effeminate in his general make-up, so as to 
resemble the cow. Onthe other hand, the cow has 
beer made deeper in the body, smoother, deep in the 
flank, with level back and generally straight lines. 
The questions still remain: First, from a truly 
artistic point of view, is the present ‘‘ improved ”’ 
Jersey, with her square form and straight lines, as 
beautiful as the more angular child of nature; and 
secondly, what form is best adapted to butter- 
making, that which fashion dictates, or that which | yines had made considerable growth. He had no 
Nature had adopted before the breeders’ skill had | fear of bleeding, he said, as the sap after the first 
been enlisted in the work? | flow, grew thicker, and the wounds healed sooner. 
te | As this bleeding occurs through the pores of the 

: : | old wood, you may ruboff as many buds or break 

Preparing for Spring Work. | off as miny young shoots as you please, and the 

The comparative idleness of winter makes the | loss of sap through these wounds will be too in- 
horses’ shoulders tender, and unless they are significant to notice, so that a vine which has 


Pruning and Training the Grape-Vines. 
E. WILLIAMS, ESSEX CO., N. J. 


> 

For many years, February has been designated 
as the proper time for pruning grape-vines ; lately, 
however, fall pruning has become more general. 
If pruning is deferred till April, the vines are apt 
“to bleed,”’ though I do not consider slight bleeding 
very detrimental. I cnce had a German neighbor, 
who preferred or practised pruning in May, after the 
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Fig. 2.—THE MODERN JERSEY COW. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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hardened, plowing will soon make them sore. The | been left unpruned until late in the season, may 
best hardener is strong, pure brine. Apply it with | be pruned after growth commences, by the rubbing 
a rag tied around the end of a corn cob. During | out process ; but it should be done before the leaves 
the work season, soon as the collar is removed, | unfold, to avoid checking its growth too much. 
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In large viney sali, the work should be com- 
menced in the fall in order to get through before 
winter is over; and the milder weather is much in 
favor of the early work. The principal advantage 
in deferring it is, that all immature wood will then 
be dead, which may not be the casein the fall. 
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sists of two wires on poate set at | conve ae 
tances; the lower wire, two and a half to three 
and a half feet from the ground, and the upper one 
four and a half to five anda half feet. In my own 
practice, I adopt the greater distance for conveni- 
ence in passing under from one row to another, in 
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It is quite probable that the loss attributed to fall- 
pruning may be from immature wood, though it 
may have appeared to be fully ripe. 

As arule,the attempt to cover the trellis as soon as 
possible, is the prominent idea of pruning, and to do 
this the young vine is expected to assume a greater 
burden of fruit than it is capable of maturing. The 
consequence is, the tendency of sap being towards 
the extremities, the end shoots receive the most 
nourishment, while those nearer the root languish, 
fail to ripen and die, so that the vine is soon with- 
out any bearing woud near its base, and the 
fruit is borne farther away for it year after year. 

It should be borne in mind, that the fruit this 
year will be produced on a shoot of this years’ 
growth, and the bud producing this shoot and 
fruit, is most generally found on last year’s wood 5 
and these fruit-buds, as they are called, only differ 
from wood-buds because of better development. 
The ordinary capacity of these fruit-buds is to pro- 
duce a shoot that will set, on an average, three 
clusters of fruit. Counting these three clusters at 
one pound, it is easy to calculate the probable 
product of a vine in weight or clusters, and thus 
judge of the capacity of the vine to produce it. 
The fuller the tree, the smaller the fruit ; the fuller 
the vine, the smaller the clusters. In what is called 
short spur pruning, we generally cut to two buds. 
The base bud in this case, if small and improperly 
developed, will produce little, if any fruit, and 
this sometimes induces the pruner to cut the spur 
a bud longer, leaving three buds, so as to get two 
fruitful buds from each spur. This practice will in 
a few years result in long spurs of old wood, which 
are unsightly in any system. This may be obviated 
by pinching in summer, and is what is called sum- 
mer-pruning. This consists in pinching off the 


growing shoot two or three leaves beyond the last | 
cluster, and as the end bud starts out, pinch that °‘' 


to one leaf, treating the laterals in the same way, 
leaving one leaf at each pinching. This process 
will ordinarily produce as good clusters as any. 

Of all the various systems that have been intro- 
duced, advocated and practiced, during the last 
twenty-five years, the most popular and prevalent 
to-day in the vicinity of New York, is what is 
known as the Kniffin system, or some modification 
of it, and its popularity is, I think, chiefly due ‘to 
its simplicity and ease of practice. The trellis con- 





the American Agriculturist. 


any part of the vineyard. The vines are grown 
with two main stems, or trunks, from near the 
ground. One of these is stopped at either wire, 
and two arms are trained along each wire. These 
are pruned to five or six buds each, and the shoots 
as they grow, are pinched during summer as above 
stated. This pinching, and the hanging down of 
the shoots as the fruit developes and increases in 
size and weight, checks the flow of sap and tends 
to the formation of good, plump buds at the base 
of the shoots, which, when ripe, are termed 
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Fig. 4.—THE MODERN ‘JERSEY BULL. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


‘“canes.”? The annual pruning thereafter consists 
in cutting off the entire arm, up to the cane nearest 
the trunk, bringing that cane around on the wire 
to take the place of the arm removed, and shorten- 
ing it in to five or six buds. Sometimes the bud 
expected to make this arm may, from some cause, 










| mistakes about it for the remainder of the time. 











fail to grow, or may turn the wrong way, so that 
the cane cannot be bent around where needed; in 
such a case, take the next cane for the arm, and 
prune the obstinate one to two buds, one of 
which will very likely come to where it is wanted 
the next year. No positive rule can be laid down 
to follow inflexibly, as there are exceptions in all 
cases, and there is no system, that will not at times 
need a little modification or yariation in some of 
its details to the final accomplishment of its aim 
































































Care of Sitting Hens. 


March is the month toset th set the hens, for the earlier 
after this they are set, the better the chicks will 
prove. Of course every hen has been set that 
would stick to her nest during the past month, 
but as hens must lay out their clutches before the 
sitting fever takes possession of them, the larger 
number will not be ready for the nest before this 
month. Do not sell any eggs now, but crowd the 
hens by setting all that can be relied upon. When 
it comes to finding them all nests, much discretion 
is needed, that confusion does not cause trouble 
and loss. Of course, the simplest way to set them 
is in rows in the hen-house, but the hens will not 
all remember their own nests, and will crowd two or 
three on one nest, leaving their own eggs to become 
cold and perish. It is advisable to set the hens 
in different rooms and apart from one another, but 
if the nest rows must be used, then there must be 
careful watchfulness. A good rule is to keep the 
windows well darkened, so that the hens will not 
be tempted to leave their nests until noon. When 
you give the other chickens their noonday meal, 
and while they are feeding, go in the hen-house, 
take all the sitting hens off the nests, and make 
them go out to feed. While they are out, clear 
the nests of broken eggs, dirt and feathers, loosen 
up the straw a little, and dust Persian insect pow- 
der over the eggs. Now comes the critical’time._ 
Do not forget what you have done, and’ do not 
trust the hens, but within half an hour be; sure, to 
return, and see that each is on her own, proper 
nest, or you will have trouble every time they come 
off. Hens are creatures of habit, and a little train- 
ing goes a great way with them. If they can be 
made to keep the same nest three or four days, 
there will be little anger that they will make any 
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That will save you the trouble of moving them, 
but not the responsibility of seeing that they re- 
turn promptly to their nests after feeding. When 
all is right, darken the sitting-room again and 
leave them until the next day at feeding time. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: one having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each ; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 
See new inducements to club raisers on front pages. 





Bound Copies of Volume 44 (for 
1885), are now ready. They are uniformly bound, in 
cloth, gilt backs. Price at this office, $2. If sent by 
mail, $2.30. We can usually supply at same rate any of 
the previous volumes, é. ¢. from volume 16 to 44 inclusive. 





The New York Horticultural So- 
ciety, will hold its first exhibition of the year some 
time during the present month (March), at the new Nils- 
son Hall, Nos. 130 to 134 East 15th Street. An especially 
fine display of new roses is expected. 





The Wood of Hackberry.—Doct. A. 
D. Brinkerd, Dearborn Co., Ind., sends us a specimen of 
the wood of the Hackberry (Céltis occidentalis). The 
wood is heavy, ofa fine yellow color, and takes a good 
polish. It is well suited for making some kinds of furni- 
ture, and for interior finishing of buildings, cars, etc. 





Breeding an Old Mare.—D. C. George, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. A mare at fourteen years of age, 
may be safely bred for the first time, but it would not be 
well to send her toa stallion larger than herself, but 
rather to one finer in bone, smaller and more compact ; 
after that,sha might be bred toa Norman or a Clyde. 


Colored Potatoes.—A correspondent of 


the “‘Gardener’s Chronicle *’ (Englanc) states, that at a 
recent show at Birmingham, prizes were awarded to 
specimens, especially among the red varieties, that had 
been artificially colored, and indignantly says: ‘‘ Never 
before have I seen such a flagrant or gross insult to 
nature’s coloring.” English gardeners should no longer 
taunt Americans with selling wooden cucumber seeds. 





Tail Holder.—“G. J. R.,” Great Falls, 
N. H., sends us adesign forholding a cow’s tail in fly 
time, that looks feasible, and is so simple, every one 
troubled with cow’s tails should try it. Take a three- 
quarter inch rope seven feet long, and tie the ends to- 
gether. Throw this ring of rope over the cow’s back, 
forward of the hips, and let it drop behind until it rests 
above her gambrel joints. This will suppress her tail. 





Mice Gnawing HMarness.—Bucher W. 
Junk, Madison Co., O., has been troubled with mice 
gnawing harness at the stable. It was suggested to 
him, that the reason why the mice did this was to get 
the salt taste, left by the horses’ sweat on the harness, 
and if he would scatter salt about the stable where the 
mice could get it, his trouble would cease. He did this, 
and his harness was gnawed no more. 





The Best Incubator.—Miss Lucy Dar- 
nell, Alleghany Co., Meryland, asks this question, and it 
is safe to answer, that future experience is necessary to 
fully determine this point. The most complicated work 
the truest while they do work, but are most apt to get 
out of order. The most simple in construction do not 
work promptly; and thus allow too great a range of 
temperature. Parties advertising with us are reliable. 





“Gnats or Flies.°°—A correspondent 
asks us for “a remedy for the small gnats or flies that in- 
fest plants in the window.” The “Green-fly” of the 
gardeners, is the commonest of the insects that are 
found upon house plants, and has already been mentioned 
ander Greenhouse and Window Plants, in the notes on 
Farm and Garden Work. This insect is an aphis, or 
plant-louse, of which the males are winged. They are 
easily destroyed by tobaccoinany form. The pots can 
be set ina box and smoked by burning tobacco. Tobacco 





in form of powder may be dusted upon the plants, or 
they may be thoroughly drenched with tobacco in the 
liquid form—a tea made of tobacco stems, or other cheap 
kind of tobacco, The liquid should be the color of 
strong tea. If the insects are really flies; they come 
from the soil in the pots, and may be destroyed by water- 
ing with tobacco water. 

Breeding a Spavined Mare.—D. C. 
George, Livingston Co., N. Y. Aspavin, or other similar 
trouble, brought on by overwork, or straining at heavy 
loads, is much less apt to be transmitted to progeny, than 
one which develops under ordinary, fair usage. Still, it 
indicates a tendency to weakness, which the mare might 
impart to her foals. The chances are, the foals would be 
all right, but we would not advise paying a very hitb 
price for stallion service for a spavined mare, 





The Pecan and Persimmon in 
Oregon.—Mr. J. F.T. B. Brentano, Marion Co., -Ore- 
yon, asks if we think that the Pecan Nut and Persimmon 
will do well and ripen fruit in his locality. So far as in- 
jury by cold goes, there is probably no danger. But. if 
they would have heat enough to ripen their fruit, is a 
point that can only be ascertained by trial. Every kind 
of plant, to perfect itself, requires a definite aggregate 
amount of heat. If this is lacking, it will not mature. 





To Keep Rabbits from Girdling 
Trees.—S. H. Mitchell, Douglas Co., Kans., writes us, 
that he paints the trunks of his trees with a mixture of 
soot and buttermilk, made of the proper consistency to 
apply witha brush. He has used this for the past ten 
years with complete success. Rabbits are dainty crea- 
tures, and almost anything with a disagreeable odor or 
taste repels them. The only use of the buttermilk is to 
act as a medium, make the soot adhere, and skim- 
milk would answer the purpose quite as well. 





Pear and Quince 'Trees.—s. W. P., 
Greenbrier, Tenn., has an orchard of standard pear 
trees, thirty feet apart, with rows of quince trees be- 
tween them thesame distance apart, but alternating with 
them. He proposes to plant more quince trees, plac- 
ing them mid-way between those already standing, and 
asks if it will be wise to do so. This would make 
the rows only fifteen feet apart, which might answer 
for a few years, but is quite too close for a permanent 
plantation, especially of standard pears. 





Lime and Manure.—Amos Lauer, York 
Co., Pa. Lime, when in contact with manure ina com- 
post heap, causes its decomposition, and drives off the 
ammonia, which is its most valuable constituent. The 
action of lime and manure in conjunction in the soil 
(manure being usually plowed in, and the lime sowed 
upon the top or harrrowed in upon the eurface), is often, 
perhaps always, beneficial upon crops which cover the 
whole ground, like grains, etc., sowed broadcast. 





Catarrh and Consumption.—eE. C., 
of Crawford Co., Pa., pleads for ‘ efficacious” recipes 
for cure of catarrh and consumption. For the former, 
snuff up tepid salt and water, and consult a good phy- 
sician. For consumption of the lungs there is no cure, 
but three-quarters of the people who think they are 
going to die with it really have dyspepsia, or some other 
trouble. One of the surest symptoms of consumption 
is the buoyant assurance on the part of the patient that 
he is getting better every day. 





Lime for Pine Land.—“C. D. K.,” 
Pearlington, Miss., lives on yellow clay, pine land, 
deficient in lime; ilime costs one dollar and fifty cents 
to two dollarsa barrel. He asks us, if pine ashes, which 
contain much lime, will do instead? Yes, so far as 
they go; but it would pay you to arrange to have oyster 
shell lime made for you, and sent by the car-load from the 
nearest point on the Gulf or Atlantic Coast, where oysters 
are abundant. Such lime ought to be burnt, slaked with 
salt-water, loaded in bulk in box cars, and delivered any- 
where in your State for six to ten cents a bushel. No 
doubt it would be valuable on your stiffclays, anda few 
neighboring farmers might easily combine to secure it, 





Preserving Egegs.—* The Havana 
Method.°?—L. D. Hobart, Jackson Co., Wis., writes 
that a copy of an Ohio paper has been sent him, which 
offers to give, with the paper, a recipe for preserving 
eggs by the ‘Havana Method.” He asks us if the 
“method” isahumbug. If he were to ask also, “ will it 
preserve eggs?” we should answer “ yes”’ to both ques- 
tions. As we showed a few months ago, this “ method ” 
is the old lime-water method, with some other articles 
added, to make it appear as if it were something else. 
Had these added articles any preservative qualities, they 
are in too small quantities to be of any service, The 
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‘*German Method ”’ is after the same style. Either wilk 
preserve eggs, but they are in no respect: whatever better 
than the lime water so generally used for this purpose, 





ButtersMaking Competition.—The 
managers of agricultural fairs in England, are adding an 
interesting and profitable feature to their exhibition, in 
prizes to be awarded to the best butter makers, limited 
to farmers’ wives, daughters, and assistants of the gentler 
sex, Each competitor is given a churn, cream, and such | 
tools as may be desired, and at a signal, all begin. The 
judging is governed bya set scale, and note is made of 
the time of each part of the operation; weight and quality 
of butter, and style of manipulating were considered in 
awarding the prizes. This would make an attractive 
feature for fairs in this country. 





The Rationale of Ensilage.— Ever 
since the practice of pitting corn-fodder on a large scale 
was introduced, people generally have been groping in 
the dark as to the real philosophy of the changes which 
take place. It sometimes comes out sweet, sometimes 
sour, sometimes rotten. One of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of the subject, is a pamphlet 
of sixty-five pages, entitled *‘ Sweet Ensilage,” by George 
Fry, Esq., of England, containing original views and 
records of results. Every farmer who owns, or means to 
own a silo, ought to possess this little book, which is 
sold at this office at the low price of fifty cents. 





Trapping the Fox. — Clayton Ward, 
Litchfield Co., Conn.—The greatest caution must be 
taken to catch a foxinatrap. Get a strong steel trap in 
good condition. Make a bed of chaff where he will find 
it, and put a few scraps of roasted meat in and about 
the chaff. Let this bed remain a few days; a good 
trapper has patience. After you are sure the fox has 
been there several times, place more meat in the chaff, 
and set one ormore traps in the bed lightly covered 
over. Securely anchor the trap with a light chain 
fastened to an iron rod driven firmly in the ground. Do 
as little walking about the chaff bed as possible and 
wait for results. 


Who Discovered Ensilage ?—W. C. 
Taylor, wants us to settle a dispute by answering the 
above question. The process of packing green succu- 
lent fodder in underground pits to feed live stock may 
have been discovered long before it was brought into, 
practical use by M. Goffart, of Burtin, France, whose | 
experiments brought the subject into popular notice. 
Some fifteen years ago, the American Agriculturist gave 
an account of a method for preserving clover in Ger- 
many, and again in 1873a correspondent.gave the method 
of storing fodder-corn in pits, as practised in Hungary. 
These are instances of the practical applications of the 
principles of ensiloing, though called by other names, 
which antedate the present interest in the subject. 





The ** Pond-Setters.°’—One of the New 
York daily papers, in giving a glowing account of the 
Christmas decorations of a certain church, descended to 
particulars and in enumerating the materials employed, 
mentioned the fine display of “‘ Pond-setters.” The re- 
porter no doubt referred to the brilliant scarlet floral 
leaves, or bracts, of Huphorbia pulcherrima, much em- 
ployed for Christmas decoration. This, when it was dis- 
covered in Mexico, was named Poinsetiia, in honor of the 
then United States Minister to that country, the Hon, J, 
R. Poinsett. Botanists have since determined that the 
plant is not really different from Huphorbia, and the name 
Poinsettia must be dropped. That name is, however, 
retained by florists and gardeners. Some of the illiterate 
among these call the plant * Ponsetta,” which the 
reporter might readily convert into ‘‘ Pond-setter,”” 





Hardy Apples.—Several, including ‘‘E.E.,”’ 
of Tule Lake, Oregon, have inquired about the newly 
introduced Russian apples. Some of these varieties have 
survived a temperature of forty degrees below zero, and 
are of great value in nortiern localities, where more 
tender varieties cannot be grown. Many seedlings of 
these Russian varieties have been grown in this country, 
some of which are a decided improvement upon their 
parents. Among the best of the so-called “iron clad” 
varieties are the ‘‘ Wealthy,” originated in Minnesota ; 
fruit, medium ; whitish-yellow, shaded with crimson; 
quality, very good. ‘*Tetofsky, medium size, smooth, 
yellow ground striped with red; flesh, juicy, sprightly 
acid; the tree is very hardy, and comes early into bear- 
ing. ** Oldenburg,” a very handsome apple of medium 
size, streaxed and shaded red on yellow ground, ripens 
in early autumn, is of fair quality, and succeeds well 
throughout the Northwestern States. ‘‘ Pewaukee,” a 
seedling of ** Oldenburg,” raised in Wisconsin; medium 
to large, quality good, tree vigorous; one of the hardiest. 
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Testing Cows.—While so much care is 
being bestowed upon cows in testing them for milk and 
butter yields, there should also be strict records kept 
of the kinds and qualtity of food they eat, for ultimately, 
the test will be, which cow can make the greatest product 
of butter from a given quantity and quality of food. 





A Dear Old Friend.—PIrestone, MINN., 
Jan. 16, 1886.—Dear Old Monthly ;—It does pay to have 
you in our homes; the children look for you, and are 
kept still for hours. Once, when coufined to the house, 
you showed me how to make willow baskets, so I earned 
three dollars a day. You showed me how to make 
chair tidies (that was in 1865-6.) Your advertisements 
are worth more than one dollar and fifty cents. The 
Law Book is not the least of the many good things you 
are continually giving us. The Cyclopedia we received 
last year. Iam living in town now, but ifI plant a tree, 
a flower, a garden, I will want my dear old friend, the 
American Agriculturist. God bless you old friend.— 
L. B. ALDRICH. 





Best Kind of Poultry ?—E. Clark, 
Crawford Co., Pa.—If we answer for spring we should 
say Leghorns, because eggs are wanted ; if for summer, 
we might say Dorkings, Houdans, Plymouth Rocks, and 
Wyandoties, because broilers are in demand, and we 
want chickens good for the table, and that will not fly 
over the garden fence ; if for autumn, we answer cross- 
bred fowls, Game and Dorking (best of all), Plymouth 
and Brahma, and Houdan and Brahma, as making the 
best table fowls for large size, rapid growth, and quick 
fattening; if for winter, we would say Asiatics as the 
best winter layers in cold houses. If you select a breed 
for eggs only, make up your mind to have stringy flesh ; 
and if a breed of very large size, it will have coarse flesh. 





New Hampshire State Agricul- 
tural Society.—At the recent annual meeting of this 
Society, held in Manchester, a new constitution was 
adopted, providing for fifty Directors, in order to secure 
active membership in every county of the state, The 
Society is in debt four hundred and sixty dollars by the 
late fair. The officers elected are: President, Warren 
Brown, of Hampton Falls; Vice Presidents, Warren F. 
Daniels, of Franklin, E. C. Shirley of Goffstown, and N. 
H. Clark, of Plaistow; Recording Secretary, Aaron 
Young, Portsmouth; Corresponding Secretary, Geo. H. 
Everett, of Laconia; Treasurer, Geo. W. Riddle, of Man- 
chester; Auditor, Geo. B. Chandler, of Manchester, and 
a board of fifty directors. Not at all discouraged, it 
was voted to hold the next fair September 14-16, 1886. 





How Ensilage Works.—“ J. W. T.,” 
Toronto, Can. The best work on this subject is “Silos and 
Ensilage,”’ Publishers American Agriculturist. Com. 
mittees from agricultural associations in England have 
given ensilage a thorough examination in the past few 
months, and have reported emphatically in its favor. In 
the Western Reserve, Ohio, ensilage is now successfully 
used in many dairy herds, that supply milk to cheese fac- 
tories. There are many cases reported of individual 
failures in feeding ensilage. The question of economy, 
and even usefulness of feeding ensilage, can not yet be 
considered settled, as corn-fodder properly cured,contains 
more nutriment than the same fodder as ensilage. This 
loss must be replaced with ground food. Ensilage is 
valuable for furnishing milch cows with succulent 
and palatable food in winter, taking the place of roots. 





Mardy Roses and Bees in Cali- 
fornia.--Mr. Oscar Foss, one of our subscribers who 
has purchased a farm in Mendocino Co., Cal., alluding to 
his visit a few days since to the farm, says: ‘‘The ther- 
mometer registered twenty-eight degrees above zero, 
some of the coldest nights, and during that time the 
roses on a bush at the corner of the house, in a sheltered 
position, where the sun reached in the afternoon, con- 
tinued to bud and blossom every day.” Mr. Foss con- 
tinues: “ While at the farm, I noticed something in the 
habits of honey bees, that I never heard mentioned be- 
fore, and I considered quite remarkable. On a limb of 
an oak tree, about fifteen feet above the ground, the bees 
have attached their combs and continued to work busily 
in the warm portion of the day, up to the time that I left 
there, January 12th.”’ California is a great bee country, 





The Apple-Worm and Codling 
Moth,—It is unfortunate that we have different names 
for two states of the same insect, as many do not know 
that the Codling Moth and Apple-Worm are the same in- 
sect. The life history of this insect is briefly as follows ; 
Soon after the fruit is set, the female moths lay their 
eggs, rarely more than one, in the calyx, or “* eye’ of the 
young apple. In a few days the eggs hatch, and the 
young worms eat their course through the skin into the 
fruit, taking their course to the centre. Here they feed 








and grow, and in about three weeks attain their full size. 
They leave the apple before or after it falls to the ground, 
and seek a crevice in the bark or other shelter, where 
they spin their cocoons, In a few days the insect which 
as a worm, or caterpillar, spun the cocoon, leaves it as a 
winged moth. The females lay eggs, which produce 
worms which go through the same round as the first 
brood, save that the moths of these do not leave their 
cocoons until the following spring. Formerly, the only 
remedy was to surround the trunks with a band of bag- 
ging, old carpet, ete. The worms would seek shelter 
under these, as a convenient place to spin in, The bands 
were removed every week or so, and run through a 
wringer to crush the insects, Within a few years poisons 
have been successfully used to destroy the codling moth, 





Oiled Clothes.—Charles McKenzie, Nueces 
Co., Texas.—The fishermen along Long Island Shore, 
make what they call * oilers,’ as follows: Make a 
jacket, full large, of unbleached cotton cloth; run a board 
through the sleeves, with a string from the centre to hang 
it up with; give the cloth three good coats of raw linseed 
oil, allowing it to dry in the shade between each coating; 
oil one side of the cloth only, This will give a bright 
yellow color to the cloth, If it is desired to make it 
black, put some black paint in the oil before giving the 
coat the last painting—lamp-black rubs off. Atno time 
must the coat be folded and laid away, or it will “ burn” 
and the folds stick together, Always hang oiled clothes 
up where they will be well aired. Long Island fishermen 
soon wear the oil out of the knees of their “ oiler” 
breeches while pulling in their nets. They then paint 
the knees, elbows and other worn parts over often, 





Cabbage Plants at the South.— 
** Reader,” Edisto Island, 8. C., asks if it would be 
practicable to raise cabbage plants at the South to supply 
northern growers, and if not, why? It strikes us that 
there are difficulties in the way of this plan, not to be over- 
come. The northern grower raises his plants in the fall; 
in November, he sets them out in a cold-frame ; here he 
keeps them as dormant as possible, until he plants them 
out in the open ground in March and April, where they 
encounter more or less cold weather, but being quite 
dormant, they receive no injury. The northern grower 
can make no use of cabbage plants before March and 
April, the very months in which the southern grower is 
shipping his crop. We doubt, if at that time, one at the 
South can send North, cabbage plants sufficiently hardy 
to survive the cold frequently common at that season. 

The Retail Price of Cheese.—The 
great bulk of cheese made in America is the product of 
factories, and up to 1883, about three-fourths of the 
“crop”? was marketed in England, but since that date, 
owing either to the poverty of the consumers, or the low 
price of meats, the demand in England has seriously 
fallen off. This has caused the cheese-makers to look for 
a home-market ; but the American is not very fond of 
cheese. He has been fed on hard skims at high retail 
prices, until he has been led to believe that cheese is un- 
healthy and constipating. Grocers buy full and halfskims 
from five to ten cents a pound, and retail them from fif- 
teen to twenty cents. This has had the effect of greatly 
retarding the growth of a home-market. A falling mar- 
ket has forced the cheese-makers to abandon the skim- 
mer,and now the retailer should lower his margin of 
profit, and thus induce the consumer to take more of this 
healthy food, when it is not robbed of its cream. 

Western New York Horticultural 
Society.—The annual meeting of this society, held 
January 27 and 28, at Rochester, was well attended, 
and most of the papers read were able and instructive, 
and were followed by interesting discussions, The re- 
ports from each county represented in the Society form- 
eda prominent feature of tle meeting. They contain a 
vast amount of statistical information not otherwise ob- 
tainable. The Niagara County committee reported the 
estimated harvest of last year: Apples for shipping, 
seven hundred thousand barrels; for cider, five hundred 
thousand bushels; for evaporating, three hundred 
thousand bushels ; for canning, fifty thousand bushels; 
pears, thirty thousand barrels; plums, ten thousand 
bushels. Prices averaged very low, yet it was the general 
opinion of those present, that with thorough and skill- 
ful cultivation, careful handling and assorting, and 
honest packing, the profits of orchard crops might be 
doubled and quadrupled within a few years. Wood 
ashes were considered the cheapest fertilizer for orchards. 
The exhibition, held in connection with the meeting, 
was rich in superb specimens of the leading varieties of 
pears, grapes, and other fruits, and served well to illus- 
trate the remarks of some of the speakers. The officers 
for the coming year are: P. Barry, Rochester, President, 
and P. C. Reynolds, Rochester, Secretary, from whom 
the full report, soon to be published, may be obtained. 








Animal Ailments. 


— 
Abortion. 

The loss of the young of animals before their norma} 
birth, is one of the special ailments of the season. It has 
become alarmingly and destructively prevalent among 
cows kept for the dairy, and its worst feature is that once 
it appears in a herd, it not only fastens itself upon the 
affected animal, preventing any future productiveness, 
but it spreads through the herd by contagion. It is sup- 
posed to be accompanied by a special virus by which the 
disease is communicated to other animals, when they are 
in such a predicament as to be most subject to the con. 
tagion. This serious aspect of the disease should put 
every farmer upon his guard to prevent its first entrance 
into his premises. It is caused by several mistakes in 
management which should be carefully guarded against, 

ICE-COLD WATER 
isa frequent cause. It chills the stomach and depresses 
the nervous system ; the chill often affects the pregnant 
uterus and kills the foetus, while the repeated nervous 
depression has the same effect. Ewes are peculiarly sub- 
ject to this influence, and many lambs are yearly lost 
in consequence of it, especially at this season. 
SLIPPING UPON ICE 
{is another cause of this disease. The shock is fatal to the 
young creature, often by the direct blow, or the concuse 
sion upon the uterus. To avoid this danger, the over- 
flow from the water troughs should be carried off by a 
drain, and the channel covered to keep out snow and 
the trough emptied as soon as used. No animals should 
be watered from holes cut in the ice upon streams 
or ponds; the sudden slipping apart of the hind-legs may 
fracture the pelvis, and so produce the disorder. 
EXCESSIVE FEEDING 
to stimulate product in the dairy is a danger to be 
avoided. High feeding is apt to stimulate unduly, not 
only the lacteal organs, but those of the reproductive sys- 
tem which are so closely identified with the former. Be. 
sides a very large product of milk, continued until late in 
the period of gestation, will weaken the foetus by with- 
drawing its proper share of nutriment, and it will perish 
of starvation. Cotton-seed meal, and even linseed meal, 
are to be used with caution, because they are too rich in . 
nitrogenous elements to be fed safely in large quantities, : 
By the new process, the oil is practically wholly removed ° 
from the meal, thus leaving it extremely unbalanced as a 
single or staple food. Besides, the cotton plant has 
medicinal properties in this very direction ; the root have 
ing an extremely active effect upon the uterus, and it is 
reasonable to believe that the seed partakes of this char- 
acter. At least it is well to be on guard against such an 
effect by feeding this very concentrated food in the most 
careful manner, and never to a cow after her fifth month 
of pregnancy. 
Nail in a Horse's Foot, ‘ 

When a horse-shoer pricks the foot with a clean nail, 
which is at once withdrawn and the hole filled with a few 
drops of turpentine, the chances are that no harm will 
come of it. Butif nothing is done, and the horse goes 
lame and lamer before the shoe is taken off and the najl 
drawn, the probability is that the wound will fester. 
The thing to do is, after removing the shoe, to cut the 
nail hole out, following it exactly until it bleeds freely, 
Then syringe or sop it out with carbolic acid water, and 
fill the opening loosely with a pledget of lint, or oakum, 
Renew this treatment daily, and do not replace the shoe 
until suppuration ceases, Ifthe horse picks up a nail on 
the road, the treatment should be quite similar. The 
nail being blunter and often ditty, the wound is usually 
a worse one, and the sensitive parts bruised, sc that sup- 
puration follows. In case the bone is pierced, and the 
pus is abundant and offensive, a veterinary surgeon 
should be consulted, but meanwhile inject carbolic acid 
several timesaday. If several days intervene between 
the time when the nail is picked up, and when it is dis- 
covered, the same treatment is followed—but if a pus 
sack is found, out of which the matter squirts, care must. 
be taken to make the opening large enough to clear it all 
out, and be sure that carbolic acid touches every part, 

False Opening in a Cow’s Teat,. 

It is no unfrequent occurrence that briars, or other 
thorns, wound the teats near the end. Another cow 
sometimes steps upon the teat of one lying down. Sores 
upon the teats are occasioned by cow-pox or other causes, 
From these injuries false openings often occur, usually 
near the end of the teat, out of which milk may drip, or 
from which a stream may squirt when the cow is milked, 
greatly to the annoyance of the milker and occasioning 
lossof milk. To effect a cure, wait until the cow is dry, 
scarify the sides of the opening in any way until they are 
fairly raw. Strong ley applied with a pointed match stick 
thrust into the opening, is perhaps best. Wash it out 
with vinegar and water, and draw the sides of the open- 
ing together, either by sticking plaster or by one or two 
stitches of silk twist, tying the ends at each stitch, 
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A Farm House Costing $700. 


H. HORSTMANN, JR., DUPAGE CO., WIS. 
—_> 


The accompanying plans and elevation are for 
a farm or village cottage of a very pleasing ex- 


terior, and arranged for the convenience of a 
family which does its own work. The principal 
floor consists of a parlor or “ best room ”’ in front, 
a dining-room and well lighted kitchen, with a 
good sized pantry also well lighted in the rear. 
Should it be desirable for the family to take their 
meals in the kitchen, the dining-room might be 
used for a bedroom ; in which case the end of the 
pantry should be partitioned off to form a closet, 
two and one-half by three feet, for the bedroom ; 
but then the door into the parlor should either be 
omitted or placed near to the chimney, to make a 
good place for the bed in the corner. An outside 
door to every room on the lower floor is no new 
thing—but though unusual, is at times very con- 
venient. Still, if it be determined to use the din- 
ing-room for a bedroom, the outside door may 
well be entirely omitted. The house is to ‘be 
heated by stoves, and to this end, the chimney 
with ‘vo flues in the centre of the house is well 
placed. Euch bedroom has a good closet, and the 
cellar under half the house is sufficiently large for 
the requirements of most villager’s families. The 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION. 


window should, however, be large, and set low 
enough to pass barrels in and out. The estimates 
for cost of construction and materials are as follows: 
Estimates of Cost. 
EXCAVATION ANI MASON WORK. 


Excavation, 25 cubic yards, @ 25 cts.............. 25 
Stone foundation, 5 cords, @ Fi. Sen 
Bricks, 2,500 laid, @ $11 

Plastering, 380 wo ha y ‘ards, @ 3 cts 





CARPENTER WORK AND LUMBER. 


Timber, thr plese 20 feet long.. a tee 
~ three pieces, 14 feet long. . 
“~ sone piece, 12 feet long... § @ ai¢ 00 ..$ 7.84 


Btudding, 2x6 inches, 66 pieces 16 feet long, 1056 


Jo : "Bi, plc 8, 20 feet long, 1200 feet,@ ‘ia 19. ~{ 
Joists, 2x6, 16 pieces, "20 feet long, 320 feet, @ $16 
aoe 2x6, pieces, 14 feet long, 448 feet, @ 
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Ob ei in lengt 2500 feet, @ $18. eee 
$10, Mentier PEE. .ocsescssees 
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ails...... Myers 
Carper ya 6 Dita. plac ee ‘00 
SS IES SO ee ee 12.84 

2536.25 

Total cost..... ie ubadaustban bi <sb ssebebeued $700.00 
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Tue SuNFLOWER.—Every now and then, some 
one wonders why we do not advocate the cultiva- 
tion of the sunflower, and enumerates its various 
uses, from kindling wood up to oii. Ii is a very 


useful plant, but for all that, save for the seed, 
one cannot afford to grow it. 


There are few, if 

















any plants, that take so much potash inant the soil. 
It may be grown on a small scale for its seeds, 
as a horse medicine and to improve the condition 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


of poultry ; grown on a large scale it is doubtful, if 
itis really a paying crop in any part of the country. 


—— 


Time to Come West. 
R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
> 
To all intending to come to our western prairies, I 
would say, by all means come in the spring, and 
come early ; the last of March is full late enough, 
and unless you haye a good, full pocket-book, so 
that you can afford to pay hotel bills for your wife 
and family, if you have one, don’t allow them to 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


come until some time in May. Then by coming 
early and alone, you will not be driven to locate 
your claim, until you have had a chance to look 
the various localities over, and come to a decision, 
which you can do to far better adyantage. It will 
also give you time to put up your shanty and get 
everything in running order before the family 
comes. You may labor under some difficulties 
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| probable that by having everything in readiness 








about the cooking, unless you have had experience 
before, the same as some of our boys here, who 
have been “ batching ”’ it on their claims. Yet you 
had better experience all this and more, too, than 
to load your goods into a car and come without 
any idea of your destination, and when you get 
here have to unload your household treasures on 
the outside of the track, and all exposed to the 
storms which are sure to come here at that season 
of the year, and for the sake of getting a place to 
stay, have to take up a piece of land that is far in- 
ferior to one you might otherwise secure. 

Again by coming early in the year, you can get 
everything in readiness for your family and then 
be in time to do some breaking, and get in some 
crops of grains and vegetables, so that you can 
have something ‘to live on and feed your stock 
through the winter. Of this I ought to be a judge, 
as we came on our claim in the fall, about the first 
of September, and, although we got our shanty up 
in comfortable shape before winter, it was a con- 
tinual paying out of money for things that we 
might just as well have raised ourselves, had we 
come in the spring. Your family will have no more 
trouble coming alone than if you were with them ¢ 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


all baggage can be checked through to destination, 
and the railroad employees will give any assistance 
asked to women and children, and it is very 


and comfortable when your family come, will make 
the difference of keeping your claim or getting dis- 
gusted and throwing it up, or leaving it and going 


| back to your old home, poorer than ever, and to 








drag along for years to even catch up where you 
left off. From what I have seen of Dakota life, an 
ant-hill is a poor shelter for a tired and worn-out 
family while waiting for you to build your house. 
ee ee 
Learning the Dairy Business, 
a ae 

In the absence of dairy schools in this country, 
similar to those now in operation in England, Ire- 
land, and Denmark, the young man or woman who 
desires to learn the art of cheese and butter-mak- 
ing, and care of stock, must put their wits to work 
to find the best way to acquire these accomplish- 
ments. There are many experiment farms through- 
out this country, where students are taken, and 
where at a cost of little more than board and lodg- 
ing, they may acquire a very fair amount of dairy 
knowledge. The very best school, however, is the 
farm where the commercial dairy is profitably con- 
ducted. That is the place to learn to succeed, and 
the most difficult in which to find employment. The 
student must have no fear of work, or the proprie- 
tor will not want him, nor will he suit the business. 
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The Mule. 
—~<_—_. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 

In these days when everything on the farm must 
be managed with an eye to a close margin, farmers 
are beginning to see the absolute necessity for us- 
ing animals that are especially bred for special 
purposes, That the mule is taciturn, set ia his 
ways and generally mischievous, is very true; but 
that he kicks, runs away, shies, or has as many 
other wicked ways as the horse, must be de- 
nied. The horse of all work, and the general 
purpose cow, belong to the frontier stage of farm- 
ing. High-priced land and rapid transportation 
have forced the farmers in thickly settled distric‘s 
to centre their energy upon single occupations. In 
former years the horse was expected to plow all 
the morning, bring up a load of hay in the after- 
noon, take the son and daughter to the singing 
school at night, and en- 
joy arace home with the 
neighbor’s bay mare. 
The mule is not suited 
to such a life; he is 
specially bred for plain, 
hard work, and with the 
same care throughout 
his long life, he will 
perform a third more 
honest, hard work than 
the average horse. The 
test of reliability in a 
draft animal is a dead 
weight. To start astall- 
ed wagon is the crucial 
iest. In such an emer- 
gency a team of horses 
will usually make one 
moderate pull at it, and 
then begin to see-saw, 
rear and pitch, and con- 
stantly become more 
helpless. A pair of mules 
will make a moderate 
pull at it and stop— 
make up their minds 
slowly that something 
has to be done, then 
they move forward to- 
gether, spread their feet, 
arch their backs, and 
throwing the full power 
of their steel-like mus- 
cles to the task, some- 
thing has soon to come; 
and if the traces hold, 
the load will move. 
They are also no less re- 
liable for steady, every- 
day hard work, and it is no cruelty to put at 
least a fourth greater task upon a mule team than 
would be right to put upon a team of horses. The 
farmer who has never worked mules will be agree- 

ably surprised if he will give them a trial. 

It has also been one of the most profitabie of 
farm occupations to breed mules. The demand for 
them on southern plantations, where they meet 
their congenial companion, the negro, has always 
been steady and remunerative. At the North there 
are large numbers of mules worked in mines, on 
street-car lines, and as factory teams. The mines 
generally require small mules, plantations and car 
lines medium, and for city draft, the largest size. 
In breeding, the size of the mule, in a great meas- 
ure, is regulated by the size of the Jack: though of 
course the size of the mare has much to do with the 
form and weight of the colt; and as size alone 
regulates the price of the animal, it is best to pro- 
cure the services of the largest Jack that can be 
obtained, and use large, robust mares. Mules do 
not vary greatly in form, and color does not affect 
their value. They have no style, and are not rivals 
of the horse in the love and affection of the owner, 
until the hard uses of adversity teaches him that 
“handsome is as handsome does.”’ 





Fast Potato Tratns.—Some of the railroads 
running North and South, have put on fast potato 











trains. The cars are heated so as to keep them 
frost-proof, and are intended to be used for trans- 
porting sweet potatoes north in winter. This car 
scheme aims to meet the deficiency in the crop of 
Irish potatoes in many of the Northern States. 





The Feed and Treatment of Colts. 
—~<-—- 

Colts should be kept growing from the first, and 
taught to eat oats at an early age. When weaned 
at five or six months old, the mik of a good Ayr- 
shire cow for six months longer would give the colt 
avery good start. Besides this, he should have a 
few quarts of oats daily, with a plenty of good 
sweet early-cut hay, (clover, timothy or red-top), 
with an occasional feed of good straw. There 
should be rock salt accessible at all times, and good 
running or spring water, and an occasional feed of 


THE SERVICEABLE MULE, 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


carrots. This treatment, with good warm quarters 
and plenty of room for exercise, without being too 
much exposed to the rigors of a Northern winter, 
would give the breedera yearling of which, pro- 
viding his breeding is all right, he need not be 
ashamed, and an animal worth much more than the 
average two-year olds, being both larger and finer. 
Oats are a most excellent food for colts, as they give 
muscle, size and style. An occasional feed of carrots 
in winter is almost essential to the animal’s health. 
As a substitute for carrots, boiled flzxseed is very 
good; in lack of either, an occasional bran-mash is 
almost indispensable, as the bowels require to be 
kept gently open. When the mare is worked or 
driven while suckling the colt, great care should 
be used to prevent it from sucking while the mare 
is over-warm from exertion. The mare may be 
used, but should always fully cool off before the colt 
is allowed to suck. The colt should be handled at 
a very early age, and taught while quite young that 
man is its master, but at the same time its friend. 
The young colt should be taught to like and not 
fear his master, and be well halter-broken (if prac- 
ticable) when but a few weeks old; as a young 
colt well halter-broken, is much easier handled and 
cared for than one that isnot. He should be taught 
to stand hitched by the halter, in or out of the sta- 
ble while quite young. The reason that the 
milk of the Ayrshire cow is recommended to be 











fed to the mule colt, is that it is richer in casein 
and bone-forming material, than that of most 
other breeds of cows, though any good milk will 
do. When the colt is one year old, if he 
has been cared for as recommended, he will bea 
great fine fellow when grass has grown in the 
pasture sufficiently to give him a good bite. A good 
pasture well watered and fenced, with plenty of 
good shade, and a small box placed two feet from 
the ground, with a wide covering two feet above to 
keep out the rain, and in this box a constant supply 
of wood-ashes and sult (one part salt to three parts 
of good clean wood-ashes) is all that will be re- 
quired until fall. But the eye of the owner should 
rest upon him even then, as often as practicable. 
When the autumn has come, and the frosts have 
killed the grass, it is not policy to let the colt remain 
out at pasture too late in the season. Many good 
colts have been kept starving and shivering in the 
pasture so late as to get 
such a set-back as to 
take nearly half the win- 
ter, with good care to 
get them back again 
where they were in 
September or October. 
When the colt is brought 
into winter-quarters for 
the second winter, he 
should be provided with 
@ paddock, with a com- 
fortable stable and al- 
lowed to go in and out 
at pleasure, and not be 
tied up in a stable; 
great harm often hap- 
pens to colts for want 
of exercise. The winter 
rations may be com- 
posed of good early cut 
hay of any of the best 
grasses; oat-hay, millet 
and also straw. Witha 
few shelled oats every 
day and an occasional 
feed of carrots; if the 
carrots can be made a 
daily feed so much the 
better. Salt and wood- 
ashes, at all times and 
good water accessible at 
all times, are indispensa- 
ble. Great care should 
be taken that ail hay and 
straw fed to colts or 
horses, should be strict- 
ly clear from must or 
mould, as should all oats 
or grain fed, as in such 
musty food lies hidden many of the diseases to 
which horse-flesh is heir, and especially the heaves, 
which is simply asthma. In the fall after the 
colt is two years old, if treated as above, he will be 
large and stout enough to break to harness, and 
should be broken or taught to wear the harness and 
draw a buck-board or buggy, in fact, any carriage 
not too heavy; but should be very carefully used 
and not overworked. Short drives may be given 
on the road with light loads. By the time spring 
work on the farm is ready, he will have become quite 
well used to the harness, with breasts more or less 
hardened to the collar. You will have an animal 
(barring accidents), always capable of earning his 
living, and ready to sell in market at least a year 
sooner than ordinarily managed colts. It is cer- 
tain that this saving of an extra year in keeping, 
many times more than compensates for the extra 
care and expense the first year. : 
paneenmoanante GNM SS 

Cueck Retns.—Check reins are of little use on 
the road, except in the case of inveterate stumblers. 
These it is necessary to sometimes check up high, 
so as to make them lift their feet, and besides, if 
they do trip, the check rein punishes them severely. 
Stumbling is chi: fly due to bad shoeing ; hence this 
use of the check, savors of needless cruelty. If a 
horse shows a tendency to stumble, pull off his 
shoes and drive him barefoot, being careful not to 
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break his hoofs. He will soon get over the ten- 
dency in all probability. When the feet wear, if 
they do, so as to necessitate shoeing, if it is sum- 
mer weather put on toe clips only, and renew them 
often. The check rein is used to make a naturally 
down-headed horse carry his head high, or as high 
as his mate, and it is often made an instrument of 
wanton torture, by unfeeling grooms and drivers. 
The real use of the check is to prevent a horse get- 
ting his head to the ground when standing. It is 
of no use at all, except as above explained, when 
travelling. Every horse works better without one, 
whatever work he does. 





Farming in Washington Territory. 
R. B. WHITNEY, SKAGIT COUNTY. 
alee hs 
On the ditched tide lands of our Territory wonder- 
ful crops are produced. My oat crop, two hundred 
and fifty-four acres, in 1884, averaged eighty-four 
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fifteen work-horses, and have a lot of colts. When 
I say our winters are mild, I mean that we have but 
little snow, and only now and then frozen ground. 
The teams are plowing, and have been doing so 
ever since the ground was wet enough to allow of 
it. Thethermometer is at forty-six degrees this 
A. M.; it has been down to twenty-one degrees only 
once this fall, and I have seen it stay above eighteen 
degrees the whole winter, and no snow to whiten the 
ground. In building a cow-barn, would you build 
of rough boards, and leave the cracks for ventila- 
tion in connection with tubes, or hay-shutes, to the 
top of barn, or will there be sufficient ventilation if 
the barn is built of dressed lumber and plenty of 
tubes to the ventilator on the roof are cut in. None 
of the barn plans say anything in regard to the 
tubes_or hay-shutes. We have been burning all 
our oat straw. I saved a little this season and 
shall save more another winter. I want to build a 
milk-house, eighteen by thirty-six, with concrete 
or cement floor. AsIam on tide land, it is hot 
very solid for foundation. If I 

make a concrete block twenty 

by forty, and six inches thick, 


\ right on the soil, with just 





the top removed, will it be 
solid enough to be the founda- 
tion of the building, without 
cracking or breaking it? I 
shall use double walls with 
sawdust inside. I have been 
WY advised to use charcoal in- 
stead of sawdust, as it would 
not absorb moisture and decay. 
Will charcoal be as good to 
keep it cool in summer and 
warm in winter, as the saw- 
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7 q dust? It will cost much more 
I suppose. Sawdust is plenty 
s q@ close by. There is, also, 


plenty of timber to make char- 
coal. I want the best breed 





























bushels of thirty-six pounds. Crop of 1885—two 
hundred and forty acres, averaged eighty bushels. 
Barley will give sixty to eighty bushels; wheat, 
thirty to sixty bushels, but it is too soft to be good 
for flour, and is only used for chicken feed at 
present. I have one hundred acres of meadow that 
average three tons per acre. Clover grows the 
rankest [eversaw. Cabbages, all kinds of beets, 
carrots, turnips, peas, parsnips, etc., grow to per- 
fection. Our oats bring us, on our land (vessels 
can come to our own warehouses), sixteen to 
thirty dollars per ton; average about twenty dol- 
lars ; barley, fourteen to twenty dollars per ton. 
No market for vegetables. Wheat is not so sure a 
crop as oats and barley, which have never failed. 
It smuts and is liable to blight while in the head, 
and yields only twenty to twenty-five bushels of 
shriveled grain; it would probably average forty 
bushels. Labor is about one dollar and board per 
day, except in harvest time, when it is one dollar 
and fifty cents and board. Butter is twenty to thir- 
ty-five cents per pound ; eggs, fifteen to forty cents. 

The climate of our Territory is very mild in 
winter, and never hot in summer. Land is changing 
hands a little (with very little for sale), at fifty to 
seventy-five dollars per acre. Many farms could 
not be bought for less than one hundred dollars per 
acre, or even for that. Failure of the oat and hay 
cropsis unknown. Baled hay sometimes sells as 
high as fifteen dollars per ton, at home. This year 
is the lowest ever known, viz.: six dollars at home, 
baled. I want to try butter-making, and have 
bought a common cow and a bull, which is half 
Jersey and half Ayrshire, intending to raise all the 
calves. I shall also keep hogs. Now, how and 
what shall I feed my cow and hogs? I find noth- 
ing anywhere about feeding wheat—only the bran. 
Will it pay to raise roots where labor is so high and 
grain so cheap? I have a threshing-engine of 
twelve horse-power. Will it pay to grind the grain 
for cows, hogs and horses, and colts? I keep about 
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of hogs to live and grow on 
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Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF COMPLETE FARM YARD AND BUILDINGS. 


also want one that is good for 
bacon, as that is the fashion 
here. I also want the best 
breed of cows for milk and beef, as I expect 
to raise the calves. When you came West, I wish 
you had come this far. I would have shown you 
the best land and climate you ever saw. 








Barn Buildings for Cold Sections. 
—— 

In parts of the country where deep snows fall, 
and severe weather prevails for several months, 
structures which may be well adapted to milder 
climates, would be really of little use. In Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, the association of 
the dwellings, wood-sheds, well-house, tool-sheds, 
and barns for horses, cattle, sheep, and styes for 
pigs, are very intimate—as we have often observed 
with interest. They are frequently so connected 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF STABLE. 


that the farmer may go from one to the other, 
doing the entire round of his morning work, and 
the good wife can go to the wood-shed and well, 
though the snow-banks should be six feet high at 
every door, without once encountering a shovelful. 
The buildings, however, were usually rather costly, 
and the growth of many years. On the western 
prairies, where cheap structures are often all that 
can be had, the same necessities for protection 








against snow and a low thermometer exist, and we 
doubt not the accompanying well considered plan 
of a prairie farm-yard and buildings, which need not 
all be built at once, will be a boon to many a reader 
of the American Agriculturist in the great West. 
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Prairie Farm Yard Complete. 


R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 

A complete farm yard is shown in fig. 1. Stable 
for horses and cattle is marked a, b shed-rogm in 
front ; ¢ pig-pens ; d sheep-pens; e pens for calves, 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF ROOT-CELLAR. 





cows, etc., as may be needed; f shed for farm 
machinery ; g g shed for stock shelter; h covered 
run for hens; i hen house; & entrance to root-cel- 
lar; / granary; m manure shed; 7 stairs to hay-barn. 

The section of stables is shown in fig. 2, with 
shed in front ard storage for hay above. No fram- 
ing is required in these unless the front posts are 
tenoned in timber above. The stables are four by 
eight feet, with a four foot passage in the rear; 
this passage being four inches below the floor of 
the stalls, which slope about four inches in the 
eight feet. The shed is about twelve feet wide ; 
the hay barn extends over stables and shed which 
makes it all in all twenty-four feet wide. The sides 
are eight feet high with the boards running up and 
down. The joists are two inches by eight, resting 
on the wall partition, and also posts in front of 
shed. The roof may be of sixteen-foot boards, and 
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Fig. 4.—SECTION OF ROOT-CELLAR. 
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covered with heavy tar felt, well battened down; 
or it may be built with rafters roof-boarded and 
shingled. 

The bins for holding roots are shown in ground 
plan in figure 3, and in section in figure 4. They 
should be dug into the hill-side, about four or 
five feet in diameter, with about two feet of soil 
between them and the passage way. This method 
is safe in only very hoavy soil; in sandy soil the 
better plan is to excavate a cellar about sixteen 
feet wide, and as long as necessary, covering the 
top with plank well supported on posts and tim- 
bers, and covered with a mound of earth (fig. 5.) 

The wall forming the south and west sides of the 
horse-barn is continued northward, and forms the 
back of pig-pens, sheep-shed, and calf-barn, of 
which building it forms also the northern side. 
The pig-pens (ce, fig. 1), are eighteen feet long 
and six feet wide, the construction of the front 
being shown in figures 6 and 7. The door d, 
in the front partition, may be fastened by a heavy 
button, which should be locked by a screw through 
one end. The trough occupies the remaining space 
in front (about four feet). A swinging door, s d, 
may be pushed back and held by a brace s, figure 7, 
when putting food in the trough. A partition 
about two feet high and four feet long separates a 
portion at the rear for holding bedding in its place. 
There is also an entrance from the horse-barn, and 
another from the sheep-barn. 

The sheep-barn, d, is twenty-four feet wide, and 
may be as long as desired. It has a rack for hay 
along the wall, and troughs on the sides for feeding 
roots, salting, etc. Water can also be supplied in 
these. A door in front, and one from the pig-pens 
and also from the calf-pens, gives easy access to 
all these buildings. Windows at each side of 
front door give light. 

The calf-barn, e, is about twenty-four feet square, 


and may be divided into pens as required. A hay-loft 
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covers this also (see fig. 8). A portion of the shed, 
may be partitioned off and closed by shutters or 
doors in front, for storage of implements, when 
































notinuse. The remaining sheds g, g, are for shelter 
of stock, etc. They are six feet high in the rear, 
which is boarded up tight; the front being eight 
feet high. The posts are four by four inches— 
eight feet apart. A two by eight inch plank is set 
on edge on front posts; a four by four inch timber 
on back posts; (to which the siding boards are 
nailed). Two by six inch joists, fourteen feet long, 
are placed on edge over the posts and braced, as 
shown in fig. 9. Others of the same size, are placed 
between these, to which boards or strips four to six 
inches wide, are firmly nailed on top, at about a foot 
apart. The whole is then well covered with straw 
or coarse slough hay, built like the top of a hay- 
stack, held firmly in place by wire or tarred cord, 
running from front to rear, and fastened with 
strong nails or staples on the ends of each joist. 

The covered run or shed for poultry, is built in 
the same manner, with a lath partition in front. 
The ground plan of the poultry-house is shown 
in fig. 10. Fig. 11 shows the section. It is twelve 
by sixteen feet, with the windows facing south. 
The posts are six feet high, boarded inside and 
out, and filled in with dry chaff or straw well ram- 
med down, The space between the boarding 
should be at least six inches—eight would he bet- 
ter. Outside boarding vertical, battened and coy- 
ered inside with tar felt before filling. The inside 
boarding will be horizontal to enable filling when 
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Fig. 6.—FRONT OF PIG-PENS. 


boarding up. The top is made of boards Jaid tight, 
covered with tar felt on top, and filled up to roof 
with straw tightly packed in. The internal ar- 
rangements consist of a feeding trough, fig. 12, a 
water fountain, dust bin, nest boxes, roosts, etc.; 
the disposition of which will be readily understood 
by referring to the diagrams. 

The granary (J, fig. 1), is conveniently placed for 
supplying feed to all of the buildings. It is about 
twenty by thirty-two feet, eight 
feet high on the sides, and sup- 
plied with bins, a space being 
left near one of the doors for 
storing the fanning-mill and 
corn-sheller, 

The cost of these various 
buildings will of course vary in 
different localities, but almost 
anywhereewithin easy reach of 
railroads, the stables and barns 
for horses and horned cattle, as 
described above, can be put up 








Fig. 7. 
for about three hundred dollars, and the other 
structure at a proportionate cost. 


ee 


A DovstFruL OPERATION.—Numerous inquiries 
have been received concerning the advisability and 
methods of spaying sows. Spaying is not recom- 
mended, except in cases where a number of sows 
are kept together for fattening, and the presence of 
a loose one is annoying to the others. In sucha 
case it might pay to have the whole herd spayed, 
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which should be done by a veterinary surgeon, or 
by some other experienced person. Unlike castrat- 
ing, itis a difficult operation to perform, and it is 
seldom deemed worth the trouble to spay a single 
sow. For the benefit of those who may desire to 
spay their own sows, is described a method sug- 
gested by a veterinarian of long experience: ‘‘The 
sow should be Jaid on her left side, and firmly held 
by one or two assistants, an incision is then made 
into the flank. The forefinger of the right hand is 
then introduced into it, and gently turned around, 
until it encounters and takes hold of the right 
ovary, which is drawn out through the incision, 
and a ligature passed around it. Ina similar man- 
ner is the left ovary found and drawn out. The 
operator then severs the two ovaries, either by cut- 
ting or tearing, and returns the parts to their place. 
The opening is then closed with two or three 
stitches, a little salve or oil applied, and the patient 
released,”” The chief advantage gained by this 





Fig. 8.—SECTION OF CALF BARN. 


operation is in the increased fattening propensity of 
the animal, and to actually gain by it the sow should 
be spayed when only three or four months old. 








Weaning Calves. 


HENRY STEWART. 


—_—>—— 

Every animal upon the farm should be subjected 
to a course of training as soon as it makes its ap- 
pearance. This is desirable, and, indeed, indispen- 
sable for the best results, with all live stock, from 
the chickens to the colts. Docility involves ease 
of management in every way, and this saves labor 
and increases the profits from the use of the ani- 
mals. In a dairy, docility is one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of the cows, and the dairy- 
man who has experienced the advantage of it, will 
always give his most careful attention to the train- 
ing of the calves. Weaning isthe first lesson to be 








Fig. 9.—CATTLE SHEDs. 


given. A calf should never be permitted to suck 
thecow. This enforced habit changes—in time— 
the disposition of those young cows, which never 
having suckled a calf, and never having heen 
nursed by adam themselves, make no trouble over 
the removal of a calf. They never hold up their 
milk, and are rarely troubled with garget, or have 
the common vices of cows which grow out of their 
natural affection for the calf, after they have been 
habituated to its company, and have nursed it. 
My practice has always been to remove the calf as 
soon asit is dropped, watching the cow until she 
has been safely delivered. The calf is taken toa 
pen provided for it at a distance from the cow 
stable, where it is out of sight and hearing. The 
calf is rubbed dry, and is comfortably bedded in 
this sheltered pen. The cow is tied in the stable 
and given a mess of warm bran and linseed meal 





slop, and is milked. The milk is then given to the 
calf, which is taught to drink by giving it two fin- 
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Fig. 10.—POULTRY HOUSE PLAN. 


gers, separated about an inch, through which the 
milk is easilysucked. Three mealsa day are given. 
This is continued until the fourth day, when the 
milk is fit for usein the dairy. Afterthis, skimmed 
milk warmed to ninety degrees is given three times 
a day, and no more than three quarts at a meal 
during the first month. The calves are kept alone ; 
a small bundle of clean, fine hay may be hung in 
the pen, and they will soon begin toeatit. By 
perseverance in thus weaning the calf, not only 
from its dam, but from its natural inclination to 
suck, much future trouble will be avoided. 





Rasping and Greasing Horses’ Hoofa, 


The horse is one of the most superbly perfect of 
Nature’s works, viewed physically ; and he occu- 
pies besides an exalted position among animals as 
to his intelligent and moral qualities. It is there- 
fore most painful to see how, under the handling 
of intelligent (?) man, he is maltreated and even 
abused. He submits his neck to the yoke uncom- 
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Fig. 11.—SECTION OF POULTRY HOUSE, 


plainingly : he accepts the iron-plating of his feet; 
and he allows the galling check upon the move- 
ments of his head, and yet gives man his best ser- 
vice even to the death. The ignorant smith has 
his views as to what should be the shape of his 
feet; so he cuts and rasps, and forms them to suit 
himself. He hasan idea, that the hoof is made on 
purpose for him to rasp and shoe, and exercise all 
the tools of his trade upon. So he makes a shoe 
and fits the hoof to it; he removes the natural 
polished exterior, which by its tough elasticity de- 
fends the tender parts from injury, is nearly im- 
pervious to water, and permits a little evaporation 
of internal moisture, by which it is kept normally 
pliable and vitalized to the very surface. He rounds 
and smooths off the new surface ; leaves it in a. con- 
dition to allow the moisture of the hoof to pass off 
rapidly, and the hoof to dry and crack, and thus 
he recommends the application of tar and grease 
and lamp-black, as if he were trying to render an 
old boot pliable and presentable. The greasing 





Fig. 12.—FEED-TROUGH FOR POULTRY. 
may be well enough—better than nothing—after 


the mischief is done. But why do sensible horse- 
owners allow the evil which their peremptory or- 


ders,if not their mere remonstrances, would prevent? 
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A Bad Leader. 
i 
There is said to be a black sheep in every family, 
and certainly the metaphor holds good when ap- 
plied to the flock. While the sheep look so much 
alike, that only the practical hand can tell them 
apart, yet in their disposition they often differ very 





UP TO MISCHIEF. 


much. As arule, the large breeds are not so much 
inclined to roam and get into mischief as the 
smaller ones, and we do not believe they can jump 
any higher, and certainly cannot crawl through 
such small holes as their nimble little brothers. 
Certain individuals, usually of the male persuasion, 
take the lead in all the foraging expeditions, and 
are constantly getting the more quiet ones into 
mischief and trouble. One of this latter kind is 
here represented as “ up to mischief,’’ who was not 
content to travel quietly along the road, but dis- 
covering a gap in the fence, he must make a leap 
for liberty, and the probabilities are that the whole 
flock will follow him, for a flock of sheep is very 
susceptible to a bad example. The moral to draw 
from this picture is, that the flock-master should 
study the dispositions of the animals under his 
charge, and carefully ‘“‘ weed out’ those that show 
a tendency to make trouble, whether it be by 
fighting, roaming, or other objectionable tempers. 
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The Stunner. 
ee 

It. occasionally becomes the duty of every farmer 
to slaughter one or more head of cattle, sheep or 
pigs, and every one has 
not the steady hand to 
do this with the care and 
\ grace of a skilled butch- 
er. In fact, it is often 
done in a bungling way, 
causing suffering to the 
animal, and unnecessary 
pain to the operator. For 
avoiding such a mishap, 
the design called ‘*‘ The 
Stunner’’ (fig. 1) has 
been invented. It fits 
over the head of the 
: intended victim as seen 

Fig. 1.—THE STUNNER. in the illustrations, figs. 
2 and 3, and a sharp blow on the plate over the 
forehead, drives the pin into the brain, causing in- 
sensibility instantly, and death will not be long de- 
layed. The use of such amask is made compulsory 








Fig. 2. 
THE STUNNER ADJUSTED. 


in many countries of Europe. Such a contrivance 
is not only convenient, but humane, and appeals to 
the better nature of every man who is under the 
necessity of killing a dumb beast. 
A Se 

HEN-MANvRE anp AsHES.—The readers of the 
American Agriculturist constantly inquire how to 
mix them. Better keep them separate. Compost 
the hen-manure with earth, and get it finé. Then, 











if they daiiet be mixed tite sili, mingle and ap- 
ply at once, like a seidlitz powder, and for the 
same reason—a valuable gas wi!l escape. 


ee 


Fine Manure for Drill and Hill Use. 


It is often desirable, especially in the garden, to 
| barbed fence wire six inches above the top of the 


have fine manure for use in hills and drills; and it 
is also at times necessary, when artificial fertilizers 
are lumpy, to pulverize them for use. A tool for 
this purpose, which we have found very effective, 
is shown in the engraving. This is especially use- 
ful in preparing the mixture of poultry manure, 
plaster and wood ashes, which, by the way, is a 
perfect manure, but should only be mixed as it 
is required for immediate use. The implement is 
made of a piece of three-inch hard-wood plank, 
twelve inches wide, sawed and cut across into 
notches, and surrounded on three sides as shown, 
with a strip of sheet-iron, or broad hoop-iron band. 
It is rubbed back and forth over the manure on a 





IMPLEMENT FOR FINING MANURE. 


floor, and can be used as a shovel, by raising the 
handle, for turning over and mixing the mass. 





A Land Leveler. 


a 
For preparing land for grass seeding, or for corn 
planting, the three-plank leveler and clod-crusher 





LAND LEVELER. 


isuseful. The planks are held together by a chain, 
and both with large washers, which pass through 
links. If short pieces of heavy chains are fastened 
to the holes in the rear plank, they will mark 
sufficiently plain for corn or potato planting, 


The California Fences. 


W. G. HUBLEY, PLACER CO., CAL. 
> 

California is peopled by inhabitants from every 
State in the Union, each one of whom brought with 
him some labor-saving device used in his former 
home. This enables us to select, and we are now 
ahead of most States in the improved methods of 
doing many things. Your California correspondent 
in an article on fences in the December American 
Agriculturist, omitted to mention two, which are 
much used in this section. The great ‘‘ desidera- 
tum” here is to have a cheap, hare-proof (or rab- 
bit-proof) fence, as the ravages of these animals on 
one and two-year old vineyards for a season, is al- 
most certain destruction. Of course, one can 
make a tight board fence, but with lumber at 
twenty dollars per thousand, that is out of the 
question, and we have to look for something else. 
The engraving shows a fence, which I have used 
and demonstrated its value as being proof against 
hares. Two barbed wires (hog wire is the best), 
are stretched at one and one-half and three feet 
respectively, from the ground. To these wires, 
I attach pine pickets, by weaving them with num- 
ber fifteen common wire to the barbed wire, being 
careful to place the pickets as close together as 
possible, so that when they season, not more than 








one inch space is left between them. The pickets 
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are nai from ed pea pines or “ip, 
from ten to twenty-five feet in hight, and two to 
five inches in diameter at the butt. These we cut 
down, and lay on two saw-bucks twenty-five to 
forty at a time, then saw them the required length, 
three and one-half or four feet. When three and 
one-half feet. is the length, we stretch a third 

















A CALIFORNIA WIRE AND PICKET FENCE. 


pickets. The pickets are also sunk in the ground 
four inches, either by digging a trench, or by driy- 
ing them, the former method being the best. This 
fence I put up, by actual calculation, for one dollar 
and five cents per rod, with labor at two dollars 
per day, and cedar posts at fifteen cents each, the 
posts ten feet apart. These pines are very numer- 
ous, and in cutting them for the fence, we at the 
same time clear the land. Some raise the objection, 
that the pickets will rot where they come in con- 
tact with the ground. This will not happen for 
three years, at least, and then a ten inch board can 
be nailed at the base, making it as substantial as 
ever. Another fence which is coming in favor, is 
one made with wire netting and barbed wire. It 
makes a very neat and durable fence, but is ex- 
pensive, and not so efficient as the one above de- 
scribed. The wire netting, one and one-half or 
two inches mesh, two feet wide, is attached to the 
posts at their base with staples, then three or four 
barbed wires are stretched above. Some have two 
boards nailed to the posts, to which they attach the 
netting; this is more effective, and adds to the hight 
of hare-proof part of fence, but, while it affords 
more security, it also greatly adds to the expense. 





oo 


Another Hog-Trap. 
—— 


A ‘‘trap” for holding a hog while a ring is placed 
in its nose, published in the October American 
Agriculturist, brings us the description of another, 
which may be in some respects more convenient. 
This is described by Merton North, of Pottawat- 
tamie Co., Iowa. It consists of a trunk ora box 
without ends, six feet long, thirty inches high, and 
eighteen inches wide, inside measure. This trunk 
has astrong frame at one end, to which the boards 
are nailed. The upper and lower slats of the frame 
are double, and between them a strong lever has 
free play. To accommodate large or small pigs, 
two pins are set in the lower slat, against which the 
lever can bear. The pins do not go through the 
lever. This trunk is placed inthe door of a pen, 
and two men are required to tend it and ring the 
hogs. When a hog enters and tries to go through, 
one nan shoves the lever up, catching him just back 
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A GOOD HOG-TRAP. 


of the head, and holds him there. The second man 
then rings him, and he is let go. The illustration ex- 
hibits the construction of the trap, using wich one 
can hold the largest hog with comparative ease. 
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The Neglected Medlar. 


A. 8, FULLER, 
abs 

The common European Medlar is a fruitseldom 
or ever seen in our markets, and the trees are rarely 
planted in the gardens and orchards of this coun- 
try. Probably one good reason for the scarcity of 
this fruit is due to the fact that our 
American pomologists have almost en- 
tirely ignored it in their writings. In the 
extensive, and we might add almost ex- 
haustive pomological works of Downing, 
Thomas, Barry and Warder, the Medlar 
is not even mentioned; but why these 
authors should fail to notice this old and 
really valuable tree I certainly do not 
know, for it thrives as well here as in 
Europe, where for many centuries it has 
had a place in almost every garden and 
orchard. The Medlar appears to occupy 
intermediate position between the quince 
and the hawthorn, possessing some of 
the characteristics of both. The leaves, 
flowers and growth of plants closely re- 
semble the quince, while the fruit and 
seed approach nearer to the haw- 
thorns, although in size the fruit of 
the Medlar is larger than any of the 
American or European thorn-apples. The Med- 
lar is found growing wild in various parts of 
Europe, and three varieties are mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus, who wrote 300 years B. C. At the pres- 
ent day there are quite a number of varieties cul- 
tivated, but the fruit of what is called the Dutch 
Medlar, is generally regarded as the largest and 
best. It is from an inch to an juch and a half 
in diameter, and of « depressed cup-shape at the 





Fig. 2.—ENGLISH BEAN-PODS. 


top—the calyx adhering as the fruit enlarges until 
a broad basin is formed—the fine sepals remaining 
attached to the rim. The peculiar shape of the 
Medlar appearing as though the upper part had 
been cut off, probably suggested to Linneus the 
name which he applied to the genus, viz., Mespilus, 
from mesos, a half, and pilos, a bullet, in allusion to 
the resemblance the fruit bears to half a bullet. 
The Medlar is naturally a small tree or large 
shrub, seldom growing more than ten or fifteen feet 
high. It may be trained to a single stem and made 
to assume almost any desired shape, but if left to 
itself it forms a large bush with many stout, up- 
right stems or branches. The plants are generally 
wonderfully productive, and the fruit is produced 
on the terminal twigs of both the upright and lat- 
eral branches, and in pruning, these fruit-spurs or 
twigs should be preserved for fruit bearing. 
The Medlars are as hardy as the common quince 
and thorns, and succeed 
in almost any kind of 
soil or situation, and the 
bushes commence bear- 
ing when quite young 
and small. The fruit 
=a should be left on the 
trees until late in the 
Vig. 8. fall, for a light frost or 
considerable freezing even will not injure it. When 
gathered it should be spread out on shelves in a dry 
room and left in this position to mellow or ripen. 
When first gathered the fruit is hard, with aharsn 
acid and astringent flavor, but when mellow it loses 
mueh of this astringency, and then tastes somme what 
like an over-ripe sour apple. Medlars are eaten 
Taw or made into an excellent preserve with sugar. 
The Medlar is usually propagated by budding or 
grafting on quince, pear or white thorn stocks, and 
may be worked high or low as desired. For culti- 
yation in gardens the dwarf form is probably best 
as is most convenient for gathering the fruit, and 














the stems of the plants are better protected against 


| injury from scalding during our hottest weather 


Our illustration shows a flower and 
To those 


in summer. 
fruiting branch, much reduced in size. 


who have not seen or eaten the fruit, our Persim- 
mon may serve as the nearest representative among 
American fruits, which like it, requires a light frost 
to make it palatable. 


As an ornamental shrub the 





MEDLAR—FRUIT AND FLOWER. 


Medlar is well worthy of a place in every garden 
large enough to admit of such plants even if the 
fruit is not desired. 


Beans and Beans. 


—~—— 
When the English farmer speaks of raising beans, 
and feeding them, he refers to something very 


| different from the beans of the American farmer. 


Not only is the culture of the two different, but 
the two plants are quite unlike. The two plants 
popularly called beans in the two countries, are 
not mere varieties of one kind—as in our ‘ Mar- 
row,” “ Blue Pod,’’ ‘“* Navy” bean, etc., but the 
two belong to different genera, and are as distinct 
as are beans and peas. In October last, we pub- 
lished, from a correspondent in Washington Terri- 
tory, a communication, showing that in localities 
unfavorable for Indian corn, where that crop would 
not yield over fifty bushels to the acre, it was more 


| profitable to grow English beans, as these would 


| produce to the acre, a far greater amount of food 





for animals. This article, judging from the in- 
quiries it has called forth, has attracted much at- 





Fig. 1.—PLANT OF ENGLISH HORSE BEAN. 


tention, and the questions as to what are English 
Beans, where they can be procured, and the price, 
have been very numerous. The Englisb Beans, 
varieties of which are called ‘‘ Horse Beans,” 


“ Broad,’’ ‘* Mazagan,”’ and ‘* Windsor ”’ Beans, are 
Vicia Faba, while all the dwarf or bush beans cul- 
tivated in this country are Phaseolus vulgaris. These 
two genera, Vicia and Phaseolus, differ in many par- 
ticulafs, notably that in the latter, the seed leaves 
in germination, appear above ground, while in all 
varieties of the English Bean, they remain below 








the surface, like the pea. The engraving (fig. 1), 
gives the habit of the plant, which has 
a stout stem, from one to two feet high ; 
the leaves consist of from two to six 
oblong leaflets; the flowers, produced 
in clusters in the axils of the leaves, are 
white, with a conspicuous black spot on 
each wing. The pods (fig. 2), from two 
to three inches long, are thick and fleshy, 
and contain large, flattened, oval seeds 
(fig. 3). In England, the garden varie- 
ties ure used in the green state. As a 
farm crop, the seeds are of course allow- 
edtoripen. In a moist climate, such as 
that on the Pacific coast, the English 
beans are worthy of trial. In localities 
where the summers are hot and dry, it 
is of little use to undertake their culture. 
Tn our garden, not far from New York 
city, we allowed an English gardener to 
make a trial of his favorite beans. He 
prepared the soil with great care, and dib- 
bled in the seeds as he had done at home. Thehot 
weather and the Fly were too much for them, and 
though he persevered for several years, failure al- 
ways followed. What is known in England as the 
‘Bean Fly,” is a black Aphis, or plant louse, which 
appears wherever the plant isgrown. It fixes itself 
upon the tender, growing shoots, and soon de- 
stroys them. The engraving (fig. 4), shows the 
winged male much enlarged, and alsoa male of the 
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Fig. 4. 

natural size, and, fig. 5, the wingless female. The 
‘insect might be kept in subjection by the use of 
tobacco, but no application can prevent the in- 
jurious effects of our hot mid-summer suns. Seeds 
of the English beans are offered by all of our Jead- 
ing seedsmen. The price varies from three to four 
dollars per bushel, according to the price on the 
other side. Those who wish to try them, should 
open drills far enough apart to work with a eul- 
tivator, and Grop the seeds six or eight inches apart. 
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The Grape Mildew. 
<a eee 

The Inspector of Agriculture in France has pub- 
lished a report on a new treatment for the pre- 
vention of mildew, practised in the wine-making 
district of Médoc. The proprietor of a vineyard, 
having been annoyed by the pilfering of his grapes, 
syringed them with a 
mixture, which would 
make those who ate the 
stolen fruit very sick, 
The vines thus treated 
were quite free from 
disease, and he employ- 
ed the mixture on a 
large scale to destroy 
mildew with most satisfactory results. The prep- 
aration consists of from thirty to fifty pounds 
each of lime and sulphate of copper (blue stone or 
blue vitriol), mixed in a cask with one hundred 
gallons of water. The liquid is sprinkled upon 
the vines by means of a brush, the operator walking 
backwards, Those who wish to experiment with 
this next season, should apply it on the very first 
appearance of mildew upon the varieties -most sus- 
ceptible to its attacks. In our climate, the use of 
flowers of sulphur is effective, but it is difficult to 
find a laborer who will apply it properly, and if one 
would protect his vines, he must. do it. himself, 





Fig. 5. 
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A New Queen Marguerite. 


Many suppose the Fleur de Lis to be the favorite 
flower of the French ; but the popular flower with 





QUEEN OF THE MARKET—MARGUERITE. 


the people, is some kind of Marguerite. There aré 
several plants called Marguerite with a prefix, the 
Queen’s Marguerite (Reine Marguerite), being the 
China Aster (Callistephus Chinensis). The French 
have given much attention to the cultivation of 
this flower, and have established several distinct 
races, such as the Anemone-flowered, Chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered, etc., and in each of these races or 
classes, a great variety of colors. This year there 
is offered a new variety, which, as it is claimed to 
have qualities which make it of great value asa 
market plant, and is named Queen of the Market 
(Reine des Halles). The trade in plants in pots in 
Paris, is something enormous, not only in peren- 
bials, but annuals, which are offered just as they 
are coming into flower. In theirseason, the China 
Aster, or Reine Marguerite, is among the most pop- 
ular. It is claimed for this new variety, the Queen 
of the Market, that it is at least a month earlier 
than any other, a great point in a market flower. 
The plant is about a foot and a half high, with long 
erect branches starting from near the base, which 
bear large, very full flower heads. The engraving 
gives the habit of the plant, and a separate flower 
head upon a larger scale. This variety presents 
the usual range of colors, white, several shades of 
rose-color, and of blue, and appears to be a very 
desirable form of this popular flower. No doubt 
our seedsmen will offer it among their novelties. 





A ‘New Celery—“ The Dwarf-Headed.” 


Celery affords a marked illustration of the changes 
which cultivation has produced in plants. In its 





Fig. 1.—PLANT OF DWARF-HEADED CELERY. 


wild state, celery grows in damp places, and is 
found on every continent, including our own, up- 
on the Pacific Coast of which it occurs as indigen- 
ous When wild, it is an unpleasantly heavy 
seented plant, its disagreeable odor being recog- 








nized in its specific name, Apium graveolens—grave- 
olens meaning ‘‘ heavy smelling.’’? It is very acrid 
to the taste, and is said to have sometimes proved 
poisonous to those who have eaten it. In the 
ordinary garden celery, Jong cultivation has greatly 
enlarged the leaf-stalks, which have become fleshy, 
and the acrid principle is modified to a pleasant 
flavor, while by bianching, the stringy and tough 
leaf-stalks are made crisp and tender. Cultivation 
has changed this suspicious plant of low grounds, 
to one of the must popular of edible vegetables. 
In another form of celery, it is the root, instead 
of the leaf-stalks which has become enlarged, and 
as Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery, is highly 
valued, especially by Europeans, for flavoring, and 
as a material for salads. To these is now added 
a third form. The French periodicals are very 
enthusiastic over what is called ‘‘ Celeri Nain Pommé 
(Forme de Scarole).”” This may be translated as 
“ Dwarf-headed Celery (Endive like).” In this 
form of celery, numerous short branches are thrown 
up from the root, and these are so crowded to- 
gether, that both the stems and lower leaves be- 
come blanched and tender. Figure 1 gives the ap- 
pearance of the plant, and figure 2 a separate stem. 
The plant forms a dense head, some fifteen inches 
across, and about half as high. It is claimed that 
it is not necessary to earth up this form of celery in 
order to blanch it, but like Endive, it may be 
blanched by covering it with mats, leaves, or with 
pots, to exclude the light. The National Society 
of Horticulture, of France, in November last, gave 
this new celery a certificate of the first-class. We 
shall watch its career in this country with interest. 





A Living Window Screen. 


A friend, living in a suite of rooms, has one win- 
dow, which looks out upon a bare, brick wall, and 
while it affords desirable light, it gives no prospect. 
She took a square piece of web lace, thesize of one- 





Fig. 2.—STEM OF DWARF-HEADED CELERY. 


half the window, and fastened it by some very 
small tacks to each side so, that it closely covered 
the whole lower part of the window. A flower- 
pot, containing a plant of Pilogyne suavis, was 
placed in the middle of the window sill, and the 
branches of the vine were trained to run over and 
catch on the lace. The leaves are of a glossy 
green, very delicate in shape, and profuse in num- 
ber, with a multitude of tendrils, which reach out 
and twine themselves upon everything near them. 
The whole effect of the Pilogyne is that of an ex- 
quisite green tracery on a white background. The 
blossoms are small, bell-shaped, of very delicate 
straw color, and somewhat fragrant. The plant 
grows very rapidly, often giving a surprise at its 
rapid growth at the first morning glance you give 
it. It requires no attention except good soil, the 
needed watering, and the occasional trimming off 
of a yellow leaf here and there. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more beautiful twining plant for 
house purposes. It does not shade the window as 
densely as any of the ivies or the Madeira vine, 
while it does its duty as effectually, only in a more 
dainty way. The plants can be procured of almost 
any florist at a moderate price, and they will quickly 
give a decorated window full of charming interest. 
—A. T. 8., Newburyport, Mass. 

{The plant referred to by our correspondent was 
figured in the American Agriculturist in December, 
1877, at which time it had been recently intro- 
duced. It grows readily from cuttings or “ slips,” 
and an established plant, is so luxuriant, that it can 
spare them freely—pronounced pi-lo-gy-ne.—ED.] 





The Collared Bell-Flower. 


‘Lue novelties thus far offered to the cultivator of 
flowers for the present year are not numerous. There 





COLLARED BELL-FLOWER. 


are, of course, new strains of Drummond’s Phlox, 
and new colors in Tuberous Begonias, but the valu- 
able additions of real novelties, are unusually few. 
The most striking new plant that has thus far come 
under our votice, is the ‘‘ Collared Bell-flower,’’ the 
Campanule collerette of the French. In this, the 
bell-shaped corolla is surrounded at its base bya 
spreading collar, 2s shown in the engraving. This 
collar consists of the calyx, which is much en- 
larged, and petal-like, it being of the same texture 
and color as the corolla. The French periodica) 
which announces this, omits to state from which 
species of Campanula it is derived, and we are left 
in doubt as toan important part of its history. 
If the engraving is a fair representation of the 
flower, the variety will prove a welcome addition to 
the list of the favorite Campanulas, or Bell-flowers. 
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“Upland Cress.” 
Al 


A Western seed grower offers what is claimed to 
be an ‘‘entirely new variety,” under the name of 
‘* Highland Cress.”’? It is said of it, that “it isa 
hardy perennial, growing on any soil, comes in use 
earliest in early spring, yielding leaves in greatest 
abundance, has a superior flavor like that of water 
cress. To be used as a salad, raw, or boiled as 
greens.’’ The seeds of the ‘‘ Upland Cress”’ have 
been offered to Eastern seedsmen who, as the in- 
troducer gives no clue to the botanical name of the 
plant, inquired of us as to its character and claims 





“UPLAND CRESS.” 


to being ‘‘entirely new.’’ The only evidence upon 
which to form an opinion, consists of some leaves, 
sent in mid-winter, to show that the plant is per- 
fectly hardy, and an engraving of the plant, here 
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re-produced. From these scanty materials, we 
judge that the plant now offered as ‘‘ Upland 
Cress,” is a form of the Winter Cress, Barbarea 
vulgaris. This is not rare, growing wild in the 
older States as an introduced plant, where its tufts 
of dark-green leaves are conspicuous in early 
spring. From Lake Superior, northward and west- 
ward, it appears to be indigenous, A variety of it, 
the Early Winter Cress, (by some regarded as a 
species and called Barbarea precox), is sometimes 
cultivated, especially southward, 
under the name of ‘Scurvy 
Grass.’’ Winter Cress is used in 
Europe in its wild state, and is 
also cultivated. In England it 
is often, singularly enough, 
called ‘American Cress.”? In 
Sweden it is valued as a substi- 
tute for the cabbage, which is 
there often destroyed by the 
severe cold. That the plant in 
question may be a useful one, 
we do not doubt, but it is a 
matter of regret that an old 
plant should be introduced under 
a new name. It isthe duty of 
every dealer, before offering a 
plant, to first make sure of what 
it is, and thus avoid filling our 
books with, useless synonyms. 
Authors who in future describe Winter Cress, must 
add that it is also ‘* Hardy Cress.”’ 
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A Cheap and Neat Low Trellis, 
—> 

Having plenty of Madeira vine tubers last spring, 
I planted them in the open ground, and made a 
light, ornamental hedye. This vince does not take 
readily to bushes as trellises, and strings were not 
suited to my purpose. I found some old barrel 
hoops, and I decided to work them into a trellis. 
I laid the large hoops in a row on the ground touch- 
ing one anotber, and where they came together, I 
drove stakes and tied the hoops to them with 
strong cord—wire might have been better. Ithen 
got some keg hoops, and fastened them where 
the large hoops met on the stakes. As these 
small hoops can be tied to the stakes and large 
hoops at four points, as shown in the engraving, 
the trellis can be made quite strong. The Madeira 
vine is a very rapid grower, and it was not long 
before each hoop had a wreath of shining foliage 
about it, showing thé outlines of the trellis per- 
fectly. Later, however, the vines sent out a mul- 
titude of branches, and filled all the open spaces, 
making a mass of green foliage. The Virginia 
Creeper could probably be made to form a low 
hedge in this way, as it does not branch much, 
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Twined about the hoops, it would soon cover 

them with its luxuriant foliage, and the effect in 

the fall with its rich colors would be very fine. 
E. E. RExForp, 


The Sensitive Plant in the House. 
oes 

Flowers, like everything else, must submit to the 
tyranny of fashion. At one time, the Sunflower 
was only to be seen in the poorest gardens, where 
it was allowed to spring up, and stand scattered in 
awkward loneliness, because the chickens liked its 
seeds, while some others liked it because of a 
superstitious idea that it was ‘‘a healthy plant,’’ 
that is, promoted health in some mysterious way. 
But then again, some foreigners expressed fancy 
for it, which gave the sunflower the place of honor 
in the very center of choice gardens, and florists 
have constant inquiries for every variety of the 
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flower, from the largest to the smailest, and from 


the deepest to the palest yellow. He is lucky who 
gets an entirely new kind, even if uglier than any 
before seen. At the same time the sunflower is re- 
produced on card and panel, on tidy, afghan, and 
portiere, by every device of brush or needle, as if 
it were the rarest and costliest of all the floral world. 

Years ago, the Sensitive Plant (Mimosa pudica), 
was a very general favorite with all who raised 
house plants; but now it is almost lost sight of al- 
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Ornamental Climbers—Dutchman’s Pipe. 


It is a matter of regret that there is no evergreen 
climber hardy in the Northern States. Ivy is not to be 
depended upon north of Washington. It may endure 
for several years in the climate of New York City, 
but when it is apparently well established, and has 
become an object of beauty, an unusually severe 
winter cuts it to the ground, and the work of years 
is destroyed, The lack of a hardy evergreen climber, 
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THE DUTCHMAN’S PIPE (Aristolochia Sipho), 


together. Yet it is very curious and interesting. 
This last year we have seen a Sensitive Plant which 
afforded a great deal of pleasure to the invalid 
whose room it graced, and.to most of her guests it 
seemed to be something entirely new. It isa half 
hardy annual which grows about a foot and a half 
high, and the seeds are only five cents a packet. 
It should be sown in good soil, and plentifully 
watered to bring up the seeds, as from first to last, 
it is a thirsty plant. When itis young and small, 
it should not be meddled with, but it soon devel- 
opes its branches with pretty, delicate leaves, which 
close if touched or shaken, and the leaf-stalks 
themselves hang down instantly when disturbed. 
The joints of these leaf-stalks are curiously sheathed 
as with a green bandage, asif to give them strength 
to succumb to any contact without permanent in- 
jury. The apparent collapse of the foliage at any 
provocation, followed by the speedy recovery of its 
natural appearance, make it a very interesting plant 
to watch. It seems to palpitate with conscious 
feeling, and gives one a sense of unique companion- 
ship. The flowers of the Sensitive Plant, which are 
produced freely, are pretty, pink, fluffy balls, not 
to be overlooked, although the sensitive peculi- 
arity of the plant-is its chief charm. 
re 

THE TRIANGULAR Hok. —If this most useful gar- 
den implement can not be bought, it is easily made. 
Procure a mowing-machine knife, or cut from asaw- 
plate a triangular piece, three inches on one side, 
and four inches on the other two, and grind the 
three edges sharp. Attach a shank with the proper 
crook, at one-third from the shorter side, and pro- 
vide a handle. Whoever uses this, will not give it up. 








is in part compensated for by the number of those 
with deciduous foliage, suited for every purpose 
for which climbers are required. The Virginia 
Creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia), often called 
American- Woodbine, is a most useful vine, and as 
it grows wild in nearly all parts of the country, is 
within the reach of every one. The Japanese 
Creeper (Ampelopsis tricuspidata, also, but incor- 
rectly, called A. Veitchii), is increasing in popularity, 
especially in cities. Its stems are more slender, 
and its foliage finer, and it adapts itself more 
closely to the architectural details of a building 
than does our native species. Itis one of the best 
to be planted where the object is merely orna- 
ment. For a veranda, we prefer vines with showy 
and fragrant flowers, and for this purpose several 
Honeysuckles are well adapted, especially that 
known as Hall’s. If the objectin planting a climber 
is shade, the Dutchman’s Pipe, Aristolochia Sipho, is 
especially suited for this purpose. We several 
years ago gave an engraving to showthe form of 
the leaf and its singular flowers, which are curiously 
like a Dutch pipe. This, however, did not show 
how admirably the vine is adapted to serve as a 
shade. The ample leaves, often a foot across, 
overlap one another with the regularity of shingles, 
forming a complete curtain, which no direct sun- 
light can penetrate. The engraving shows the 
habit of the vine, and its luxuriant appearance. 
It isa native of Pennsylvania, to Kentucky and 
southward, especially along the mountains, but is 
far less common in cultivation than its merits war- 
rant. It does not readily grow from cuttings, and 
the nurserymen resort to the slower process of 
layering. It may also be raised from the seeds, 
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An Ornamented Window Shade. 
oo 

A window shade of plain Hollands, may be much 

improved by the decoration shown in the engray- 

ing. It is so inexpensive and easily applied, that 

it is within the reach of every one. It is simply a 

band of handsome wall-paper bordering, pasted on 
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ORNAMENTED WINDOW SHADE. 


afew inches from the hem on the bottom of the 
shade. Cotton fringe, the color of the shade, is 
stitched across the bottom. The plain Hollands, 
in delicate tints, is more used now than ever be- 
fore. It is now a common custom for young ladies 
to decorate these shades. A pattern is drawn or 
stamped on, and worked in out-line stitch with 
silk a fewshades darker than the shade. Very 
pretty and simple designs can be formed out of 
circles interwoven together, drawn by the aid of a 
tumbler, or other perfectly circular object. 
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A Lambrequin for a Mantel. 
a 

What is more unsightly in a cosy sitting-room 
than a great bare mantel-piece? To haveit prettily 
covered, changes the whole aspect of the room, 
and it is easy to make it a thing of beauty. We 
here give a design, which a young lady made for a 
mantel in her home in the country. The effect can 
scarcely be produced here, as the colors play such 
an important part. It was made of a soft shade of 
dead gold, or golden brown, and peacock blue felt. 
In making a lambrequin for a mantel in a room 
thatis much used, it is best to have a board made 
to fit the shelf, or a trifle wider if it should bea 
narrow one ; have small brass hooks on the ends of 
it, and eyes on the wall, to hold it securely. To 
make such a lambrequin, first, cover the board 
with the light felt, by tacking it on with very small 
tacks. The lower part is cut in panels, as seen in 








A MANTEL LAMBREQUIN. 


the engraving. A spray of flowers, or some little 
design is worked in each panel. The spaces be- 
tween the panels are filled with fringe, made of the 
blue felt. It is made in this way. A strip of felt, 
three and a half inches wide, is cut up in slits about 
an eighth of an inch wide to within an half an inch 
. of the top, making the fringe three inches deep. 


run through slits, cut in the light felt for that pur- 
pose. A daisy, cut out of white felt, and appliqued 
on the spaces finishes the lambrequin. To fasten 
it on the board, so that the tacks will be in- 
visible, tack it on the wrong side and turn it over. 





A Banner Lamp Shade. 
—_ > — 

Many who cannot endure the glare of tre lamp 
or the gas light in their eyes, will find this little 
banner not only a pretty ornament for the table, 
but really a great comfort. The stands can be 
bought for fifty or sixty cents, and the banner may 
be made as the taste suggests. Some are very 
elaborate, with painting and embroidery, others are 
much plainer. The one here illustrated is made of 
a piece of handsome ribbon, which affords enough 
decoration in itself ; it is fringed out an inch from 
the bottom, and has a band of velvet ribbon sewed 
on it just above the part fringed. A narrow, hem 
is placed across the top, and it is attached to the 
rings with silk, the color of the ribbon. 





A Quaint Tobacco Box. 

A design is here given of an odd tobacco box, 
which would form a most acceptable birthday or 
other present for those who smoke a pipe. This 
box is made of a cocoa-nut shell in its rough state, 
just as it is, after the outer fibrous husk is removed. 
Having selected a nicely shaped cocoa-nut, saw off 
the top, as seen in the engraving, remove the 
‘* meat’ from the interior, and allow the shell to 
dry. Fora base, the third of another shell will be 
needed. This should be sawed in some fanciful 
pattern, like that shown in the engraving, to serve 
as feet, and the top of this portion should be cut 
away to allow the shell to rest on, and it should be 
glued in place. A couple of large pipes are to be 
fastened to the shell, the one to hold matches, and 
the other for burned matches. The pipes, or the 





COCOA-NUT TOBACCO BOX. 


box may be ornamented, if desired, by the liquid 
gilding now sold for fancy work, or otherwise. 





A Deck Mantel. 
—<>— 
The term ‘‘ Deck Mantel” is applied to a supple- 
mentary mantel, raised above the ordinary shelf. 
This, especially in rooms with very high ceiling, is 
often introduced with very sutisfactory effect. One 
of our housekeeping readers having asked for a 
design for a deck mantel, Mrs. Welch replies with 
a sketch and the following description. She says: 
This design can be made by an ordinary carpenter, 
and I am sure she will be satisfied with it. It may 
be made of black walnut, or of pine, stained to 
imitate cherry or ebony. The mirror in the centre 
should be framed with the moulding made for pic- 
ture frames, which may imitate old gold or old 
silver. Curtains of dark-red plush are to occupy 
the panels on each side of the mirror, and form a 
rich background to what ever may be set in front 
of them. This mantel should be well secured to 
the wall behind it, or to the mantel proper, below. 
A drapery, or lambrequin, described elsewhere. 
for the edge of the deck, to correspond with the 





Above the panels is a band of the blue material, 


Suggestions as to Helping the Poor. 
eas 

In nearly all communities, farming or otherwise, 
there are those who are interested in benevolent 
work, either in churches or out of them. Uponthe 
principle that ‘‘in union there is strength,’ it 
seems better to organize in such work. Having 
seen a novel organization in its successful workings, 
I give an account of it for the benefit of the 
Household Department of the American Agricul- 





A PRETTY LAMP SHADE. 


turist. The organization referred to, existed ina 
country village, and had for its object ‘The Re- 
lief of the Worthy Poor”’ within its limits. The 
prime mover, a bright, energetic young girl, in- 
vited a dozen of her friends to spend the evening 
af her house. As there had been much sickness 
among the poor during the preceding winter, they 
discussed the question of a relief association. Be- 
fore they separated, they elected a president, a 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, and directors, 
besides making a list of all the young ladies in the 
village. In nominating officers, care was taken to 
select from each church in the place, in order that 
the association might be strictly non-sectarian. 
Upon counting, eighty names were found upon the 
list, and it was proposed to divide the members 
into four companies of twenty, and these were 
each to have three directors. This division was 
made in order that there might be a little emulation 
in the work. Each group of three directors was 
commissioned to inform by letter or verbally those 
belonging to its company. It was proposed to 
hold a fair during the winter months (these prelimi- 
naries were arranged in the summer), and each 
company was to work independently of the others, 
until the time for union arrived. Some companies 
met every week, while others met once in two 
weeks, the members preferring to do some work 
at home. Each member paid twenty-five cents, 
which was used in the purchase of material for 
work. Some, having frieuds among the store- 
keepers, did not hesitate to ask for shop-worn, 





A HOME-MADE DECK MANTEL. 


unsalable goods, in the line of muslins and em- 
broideries, which after being washed and bleached, 
made pretty dresses, or underclothing for children, 
which had a ready sale. Others begged old tin 


cans from their friends, and after painting them, 
planted in them a geranium, heliotrope, rose, and 
other plants, which having been raised from cut- 





curtains below, may be added with good effect. 


tings, and costing nothing but Jabor, could be sold 
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cheap. Graceful wild ferns were also planted in 
tin cans. After three or four months of such 
labor, it was announced that the fair would take 
place on the evening of Thanksgiving Day, that 
time being selected as most favorable for a large 
attendance, on account of the numerous family 
re-unions in the village. The people attended in 
great numbers, and as a small admission fee was 
charged, the ‘‘ gate money ” was quite a sum. The 
sight was well worth the price of admission. The 
members, assisted by their gentlemen friends, had 
trimmed the hall very tastefully with evergreens. 
In the center of the room was a beautiful booth, 
formed by tying together eight upright arches, 
thus making a place for an octagonal table, with a 
bevy of pretty girls within. These arches were 
beautifully trimmed with green, and the light 
falling upon the scene, produced a beautiful effect. 
A booth placed across each corner of the hall; 
gave it the shape of an octagon. Against the wall, 
between the tables, were the ferns and flowers ar- 
ranged in pyramids. The booths across the cor- 
ners were variously decorated, according to the 
taste of the occupants. The fifth booth belonged 
to the village children, who had begged leave to 
participate in the good work. The goods displayed 
were both useful and ornamental, some of which L 
will describe as suggestions which may be helpful 
to others who may be engaged in such work. 
It has been remarked, that such fairs really ‘‘cost 
more than they come to;”’ there may be truth in 
the assertion, but it is well known, that money can 
be obtained by such means, when it can be raised in 
no other way. If one bas & talent for painting, the 
beautiful articles that can be made are scarcely to 
be enumerated. At the fair, many spevimens of 
art were exhibited. Lamp-screens, fire-screens, 
‘sachets, work-boxes, glove boxes, port-folios, mir- 
ror frames, and table covers were made beautiful 
by hand painting. One little piece of art-work 
that appeared to me especially desirable, was a 
landscape representing a snow scene, painted with 
Chinese White on a frosted glass tile, with beveled 
edges. ‘‘ Kensington painting ’ which resembles 
the “Kensington stitch,” but more quickly and 
effectively done, is used for lambrequins and por- 
lieres. Wicker-work is always attractive. Cheap 
work-baskets may be transformed into articles of 
beauty, by lining them with bright satin, after 
running ribbons of the same shade through the 
open work. Wicker chairs are also made beautiful 
hy weaving bright ribbons through the open parts 
of the work. Aprons of various styles, both use- 
ful and ornamental, are acceptable. A great num- 
ber of kitchen aprons, neatly and tastefully made, 
were sold. Others were made of scrim, with a de- 
sign in one corner, worked in Kensington stitch ; 
others still, were of Swiss muslin, with Jace trim- 
mings, and bows of bright ribbons at the pockets. 
Paper flowers are now brought to great perfection, 
and the shades of paper now sold are such, that 
almost any flower can be imitated. These flowers 
are inexpensive and easy to make, yet they are so 
pretty, that they will bring good prices at a fair, 
Lamp-shades of paper are also easily made and 
effective. Children’s knitted and crocheted socks, 
shirts, skirts, and mittens, proved to be salable 
stock, and I am sure that no present could be more 
acceptable to a busy mother than one or more of 
these articles. Silk purses, trimmed with steel 
beads, and silk mittens are also desirable for 
Christmas presents. LILLIAN MAYNE. 
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NEWSPAPER RAcKS.—Newspapers are not done 
with in aday, but are expected to furnish reading 
for a week at least, so there is often quite an ac- 
cumulation of them. In the kitchen, or family 
sitting-reom, a table for papers is not so convenient 
asarack. We have in use two racks, which we like 
very much. Each rack has fourslats to hang papers 
over, and each slat is kept fora particular paper, so 
that we know just where to find the one we want, 
that is if the last reader was careful to put it back. 
Always set a good example yourself. The rack can 
be hung against the side of a room, or across a 
corner. The sides should be wide enough to throw 
theslats from the wall far enough (say about six 
inches), to make it easy to slip the paper over. 








Easily Made Chair-backs. 


is Fe 

A chair-back, or tidy, is a great addition to a 
chair, and is useful for brightening up a room that 
lacks color. The three here illustrated, are so 
simple, that anyone can make them. The first one 
is made of red Turkish towelling. A piece, the 
full length of the chair-back, is hemmed down each 
side, and across the ends. The ends are then 





1.—RED OCHAIR-BACK. 2.—GRAY CHAIR-BACK. 


worked across over the edge, in buttdn-hole stitch 
with zephyr, of the color of the material. The 
fringe may be knotted directly into the button- 
hole stitches, but it looks somewhat better to cro- 
chet a row of scallops across in the stitches, and 
tie the fringe into these. Use split zephyr for 
the fringe and scallops, and single zephyr for the 
button-hole work. To make the fringe, wind the 
zephyr around a piece of pasteboard, four inches 
wide, separate into bunches of four threads each, 
and tie a bunch in each scallop. The scallops 
should be small, or the fringe will look scant. 
Thirty scallops across a tidy, half a yard wide, 
would be about right. Put the fringe across each 
end. Sew ribbons at the sides, and tie as shown in 
figure 1. The second chair-back is of gray Turkish 
towelling, with fringe and bows of bright red. The 
ribbon is about two 
inches wide, and fasten- 
ed with the chair-back 
to the frame of the 
chair ; it comes over the 
top, and ends in large 
flat bows infront. The 
chair-back (fig. 3), is 
made of scrim, trimmed 
with lace and insertion. 
It should be at least a 
yard and a half long and 
three-quarters of a yard 
wide when finished. It 
is gathered in the cen- 
ter, and fastened to the 
chair with a bow of 
bright ribbon. Knitted lace is preferable to com- 
mon cotton Jace for such tidies, for it can be 
washed and ironed to look as nice as new. 























Fig. 3.—CHATR-BACK OF 
SCRIM. 
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Buying at Public Sales, 
It is well known that the the best way to get big 


- prices for broken-down furniture, kitchen utensils, 


worn farming implements and machinery, is to 
make a public sale of them, offering some month’s 
eredit. There are always enough persons so sus- 
ceptible to the arts of the auctioneer, and so im- 
pressed with the advantages of credit, to purchase 
the articles at more than they are worth. These 
persons yield to a constitutional weakness, perhaps, 
and if such is the case, the only advice to give them 
is to stay away from public sales altogether. The 
others should make, before the auction begins, a 
careful examination of the articles they feel dis- 
posed to buy, and fix in their minds a fair price for 
them ; and then not go above that price, no matter 
how the auctioneer may appeal to or taunt them, 
or how much they may dislike to have the other 
bidder beat them. 

The implements and household furniture offered 
are usually over-valued, often by the most conser- 
vative of men. It is very rarely wise to buy such 
second-hand goods at any price; frequently un- 
profitable to take them as a gift. In nine cases out 
of ten, it is cheaper to buy a new shoe, than to 
have any considerable repairs made to the one you 








wear; and this is true of farming impiements and 
machinery.. An old wagon, reaper or rake, will 
cost more for repairs than itis worth, and will al- 
ways break down when its doing so causes incon- 
venience and loss of valuable time. Up to a cer- 
tain point, repairs are judicious; but any imple- 
ment or machine much worn, is best cast aside. 
It is far better to buy a new plow, wagon or reaper, 
than an old one at the price it brings at a public 
sale. Many men are caught by the credit offered. 
They buy at an exorbitant price, things for which 
they would not pay a fair one had they to pay 
cash. Pay-day may be several months off, but it 
willsurely come. The debt must surely be met. 

This buying of articles for which the person has 
no need, simply because he can get them on credit, 
is one of the greatest evils connected with public 
sales. Sometimes, as a favor to a neighbor, you 
may be justified in buying something for which you 
have not an immediate need; but never so buy 
simply because you do not have to pay that day, or 
because the auctioneer looksat you. The best ad- 
vice that can be given to any man aboutto attend 
a public sale is, go slow. And he should take this 
to heart, for the season of public sales is at hand. 


A Summer Lap Robe, 
——_ 


The stormy days of late winter and early spring, 
afford ample opportunity in which to accomplish 
much work for the coming summer. A lap robe, 











SECTION OF SUMMER LAP ROBE, 


to replace the heavy winter robes and blankets, 
should be ready for use as the warm days approach. 
Those who are interested in providing such a robe, 
will probably find something suited to their pur- 
pose in the one here illustrated. It is made of 
two shades of heavy brown flannel, or biliiard 
cloth. The darker shade is used for a border, 
which is made nine inches deep, and cut in scal- 
lops on the top, which are pinked around witha 
pinking iron. The whips and horse shoes are 
worked in outline stitch, with crewels the color of 
the center. The designs for them can be purchased 
and stamped on. The border is then stitched 
around the edge of the light cloth, turned over 
and caught down on the right side with several 
long stitches of the light crewel worked in each 
scallop. A fancy piece, letter, or a monogram, 
is cut out of the dark material for the center, and 
fastened upon the light cloth with fancy stitches. 





A Neat Pen Wiper. 


—_—pj—- 

Nothing is more acceptable, by either lady or 
gentleman, than a pretty pen wiper as a little gift. 
A particularly pretty one 
is here given. It ismade 
out of chamois skin; 
several thicknesses are 
cut in the shape of a 
palette, pinked around 
the edges, and tied to- 
gether with violet satin 
ribbon. The outside 
piece has a group of 
violets painted on it. 
The painting is very 
effective on the chamois 
skin. The under pieces 
can be easily replaced 
as they become soiled. It makes a very or Mi 
article at fairs and festivals. A very pretty pen 
wiper is cut in the form of fans, the outside 
being decorated with embroidery in. ——a 
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The Mouse That Learned by Experience. 


SARAH SPECKLEN. 
—_ 








It was long, very long ago, when talking mice are 
supposed to have lived, there was one poor mouse 


who traveled by himself, and could not be quiet two 


minutes, for | know that even now, when mice 


cannot speak, how very restless they are, how 
much more so they must have been then, for with 
their little tongue they could get themselves into 
trouble as well as everybody else. Now, this little 
mouse was young, but nevertheless he was very 
cute ; his little mind was always busy planning out 
some projects of his own. He lived while he 






perce AGRI. 


several servants standing about, asked one to con- 
duct him to a room, The servant beckoned to 
Fripsco, and opening a door in one of the halls, 
told him this was the only room left. Fripsco told 
him to bring him a very good dinner, as he had 
plenty of money, and wanted every delicacy that 
could be had. Oh, what a foolish mouse Fripsco 
was to say such a thing in a strange place, and 
everybody a stranger to him, but he had to learn 
by experience, and he did in time. The dinner was 
served, and everything seemed as nice as possible. 
He meant to retire early as he had traveled a long 


the next. 
ing when he heard strange noises outside his door, 
and then vain endeavors to openit. He heard one 





mouse say, ‘‘ He has money, I heard him say so,”’ 
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distance that day, and meant to continue his trip | 
It was about nine o’clock in the even- | 





form. There appeared no kind faces, and all his 
hopes were blighted. It was a long and tedious 
trial, lasting for several hours, and poor Fripsco 
was so sleepy he could hardly answer the questions 
which were asked, for he had been unconscious 
during the night, and he had had no real rest since 
the night before he left home. At Jast he was con- 
demned to stay in prison, and do all the meanest 
work for the mice. ‘ Well,” he thought, “I will 
have a little liberty, it is somewhat better than 
being locked up in a ceil for many years, and per- 
haps I will have a chance to escape.”’ He had, as 
I said, a cute mind, and he did not tell his design 
to anyone. Well, in about a week’s time, it would 
be the birthday of the king of the mice, and he 
was going to give a grand festival, lasting three 
days,several of the mice from the prison were going, 







“MOUNTING A TRAINED RAT, HE BADE FAREWELL TO HIS PARENTS.” 


was quite young with his parents, but as he grew 
older he became tired of their monotonous life and 
determined to set out, and make his way in the 
world. He started out one morning, while the 
grass wassparkling with dew-drops, and pla- 
cing one in his plumed hat, it shone as bright as a 
diamond ; arming himself with a thorn from a brier 
for a dagger, and carrying a sharp piece of wire for 
a spear ; he thought himself fully equipped. Alas ! 
he had forgotten his horse; but that was easily 
remedied, for his father had in his stable a number 
of well-trained rats, and mounting one of these, 
he bade farewell to his parents, and rode away in 
high spirits. All that day he traveled, and as the 
sun was setting he saw among the tall grass by the 
way-side a very large building with the sign on it, 
** For Wearied Mice,” and ashe thought this would 
be a very good place to spend the night, he en- 
tered the yard in grandstyle. Of course all the 
people in that part of the country were mice, but 
we will not think of that, for they could talk, and 
they acted like real persons of these times. A hos- 
tler took our hero’s faithful steed, and Fripsco, as 
was the mouse’s name, went into the building. It 
was a dismal looking place, aud Fripsco, seeing 
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and then he would catch a word here and there, and 
by these, he knew they were after him and his 
money. What could he do? There was only one 
door to his room, and he was afraid the window 
was too high from the ground, but any way he de- 
termined to risk it, whether he failed in the at- 
tempt or not. Taking his few possessions he 
jumped, but just as he touched the ground, he felt 
himself held firm by strong hands, and then ke 
knew that resistance was allin vain. He felt himself 
being bound hand and foot with thick cord, after 
a short time he lost consciousness, and when he 
revived he found himself lying on a little cot in 
a cell with gruff looking officers standing near him. 
“You are our prisoner,’”? cone said to him inlow 
voice, ‘‘and come, stir about, you must come with 
us we willtake you to be tried.” Poor Fripsco! 
he could hardly realize that he was in prison. Oh, 
how he wished he had stayed at home; he would 
have to stay here, perhaps years before they would 
set him free; but suddenly a bright idea struck 
him ; perhaps he could find a friend with or among 
all these jailers. He then followed one of the of- 
ficers, and in a few moments he found himself ina 
large room, with the judge seated on a high plat- 





and as Fripsco had been so faithful, they decided 
to take him with them. His festival was to be held 
in a city very near Fripsco’s home, only a few miles 
distant, and he made all the plans to escape the 
day of the festival while they were in the city. 
The time before the festival passed very quietly, 
and on that morning they all started. It was a 
beautiful morning, and Fripsco’s heart leaped with 
joy when he thought he would soon be home. They 
traveled the greater part of the day, and late in the 
afternoon they found themselves riding through 
the streets of the king’s chief city. They spent 
that night at a very nice inn, and about ten o’clock 
the next morning there was a grand parade, con- 
sisting of the king, his lords and ladies, barons, 
and all his noblemen, besides all sorts of vehicles, 
and all the spoils taken in the late war with the 
moles. Whata display of magnificence! Fripsco 
had never seen its equal, and “‘ Now,” he thought, 
‘‘is my chance. I can slip in between some of 
these people, and my jailors will not miss me until 
it is too late.’? He was standing behind his jailers, 
and while they were very much interested watching 
the parade. he got between two large rats, and in 
this way he walked fora longtime. At last, when 
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he thought himselfa long distance off, he started to 
run down one of the side-streets, when suddenly 
he found himself tightly clasped by some one, and 
on looking he found it was his mother; and his 
father stood by with tears in his eyes. Oh, how 


| Should the editor in 1910 receive from beneath the 


happy his parents were to find their lost boy, and | 
words can hardly express Fripsco’s delight. His | 


parents stayed one day more, and then he returned 
with them, a better and wiser mouse. He was the 
mouse that learned by experience. 


i> 


News from the Deep, Deep Sea. 


The American Agriculturist has with truth, 
claimed to have readers in every civilized country 
on the globe, and in the ‘‘Isles of the Sea.” 
Would it not be strange if those who dwell be- 
neath the salt sea wave, should become members 
of the “great Agriculturist Family,’’ and that 
tritons, mermen and mermaids, and such other 
finny people, should send in subscription lists, and 
form clubs for such premiums as hand-mirrors and 
combs, suited to the fastidious mermaids, That 
they have had ‘‘sample copies’? among them for 
several years, we have very direct evidence. In 
December, 1876, the ship C. B. Hazeltine, while 


Fig. 1.—THE SERPULA. 


rounding Cape Horn, struck a rock and went to the 
bottom, in twenty-five fathoms of water. Some 
six years later, divers were at work at her, taking 
out the valuable portions of her cargo. Mr. A. A. 
Collins, of New Bedford, Mass., was on a sealing 
voyage and happened to stop at the place where 
the divers were at work at the wreck, and from one 
of the cases which were brought up, he took a 
copy of the American Agriculturist for September, 
1860, which he now sends us in excellent condition, 
in view of the long sea-bath it had endured. We 
must, however, regret that as a ‘‘sample copy,” 
the submarine people could not have had Sep- 
tember, 1885, instead of September, 1860. As 
we place the two side by side, what a contrast, in 
paper, print, and general appearance? In 1860, 
there were thirty-two pages. In 1885, including 
four in the cover, forty-eight pages. The adver- 
tising pages then were thirteen columns; now, 
twenty-two columns, in both cases excluding the 
advertisements of the firm. In both years “ Fair 
Lists”’ were given. These in 1860 filled three and 
and a half columns; in 1885, eight columns. In no 
respect is the improvement more striking than in 
the number and character of the illustrations. Ip 
1860 there were twenty engravings, mostly small, 
eight of which were from some catalogue. Last 
September, there were sixty-eight engravings, nine 
of which are of such a character chat any single one 
of them cost more to produce it, than the whole 
umber of those piven in 1860. A comparison be- 
tween the articles as to value and especially as to 
variety, shows an improvement equal to that in the 
mechanical departments of the paper. From Sep- 
tember 1860 to 1885, is a wonderfully long step, as 
measured by improvements in every direction. 














sea a copy of September, 1885, and compare it with 
the September of the then current year, we doubt 
not that he will be able to make comparisons 
similarly favorable to those we now form. Yet all 
this improvement is the result of a gradual growth. 
We who are now here, work upon each issue with 
the effort to make it better than the previous one— 
better than all its predecessors. Twenty-five years 
of such work will tell in the future, as it has told in 
the past, We justa little envy the editor of 1910. 





The Doctor's Talks. 


panies atiaks 
WHAT Is IT? 
Harry T. W., Bergen Co., N. J., has sent me a 
specimen, with the usual query, ‘‘ What is it?” 
It is made up of many small tubes of shell-like 
matter, which appear to be attached length wise to 
one another. It came from the salt water, and 
should my young friend go to the sea-side, and 
find fresh specimens, he could learn more about 
them. Ifhe could find a fresh piece, and place it 
ina jar of salt water, he would soon see if he 
watched it closely, and made no noise, that each 
of the little tubes was inhabited, and when all was 
quiet, the animal would put out its 
feelers, as shown in the engraving, 
figure 1, which shows that the 
mass is built up of tubes, from the 
opening of each of which there 
protrudes a living creature. 
BUT WHAT KIND OF A CREATURE? 
This is evidently an animal, for 
it moves,and if taken out would 
be found to be a worm, with along 
body,composed of numerous rings. 
At its upper end is its feeding 
and breathing portion, consisting 
of a fan-like arm, and also of 
numerous feelers, which it spreads 
out, by means of which it catches 
its food—the minute creatures 
which are in the sea-water. The 
animal is called Serpula, from the 
Latin, meaning, ‘‘a little snake,” 
but it belongs to the true worms. 
There can be no more interesting 
object for a salt-water aquarium, 
than a mass of serpulas. They 
build up their tubes around them 
in much the same manner as the oyster increases 
its shell, by layer after layer. 
ABOUT THE PASSION FLOWER. 
I say the Passion Flower, though there are over a 
hundred kinds, the same as we say ‘‘the rose,’’ 
when we know that the varieties are almost in- 
numerable. In both cases, in Passion flowers and 
in roses, they all agree in certain points, and are 
built upon the same general plan, though they may 
vary as to details. To tell you why the Passion 
Flower was so-called, I must first show you one of 
the flowers. While most of the Passion flowers be- 
long to the tropical portions of this continent, two 
of them are found as far north as Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. The one shown in figure 2 is a tropical 
species, common in greenhouses, selected because 
it shows the parts very distinctly. In this, we see 
below the calyx and corolla, which are often called 
the leaves of the flower. These are united below 
to form a sort of cup, atthe rim of which are nu- 
merous thread-like bodies, d, d, which together 
form the “‘crown,’’ which in some kinds is bril- 
liantly colored, and the showiest part of the flower. 
In the center of the flower there arise five stamens, 
e,ée. The stalks of the stamens (the filaments), are 
joined together and form a long tube, through 
which runs a slender stalk, which bears the 
pistil. The pistil, you know, is that part of the 
flower which, in ripening, becomes the fruit. Us- 
ually it is placed at the very bottom of the flower, 
but here it is curiously lifted up, and stands on a 
stalk which is as long as the stamens. Here the 
pistil has the ovary, a rounded body, which will be- 
come the fruit, and three styles, with their stigmas, 
p. ‘There are no other names for these parts, 
but they are found in nearly all flowers, and I have 








more than once described them and their uses. 
When the early Spanish missionaries first came to 
this continent, they were struck by the great beauty 
of this flower, and called it Flos Passionis, the 
“Flower of the Passion,”’ or the sufferings ot Christ 
between the Last Supper and the Crucifixion. These 





Fig. 2.—PassIon FLOWER, 


imaginative missionaries saw, in what were to 
naturalists only stamens and pistils, etc., emblems 
of the Crucifixion, and accepted this us an indica- 
tion that the people of the country were to be con- 
verted to Christianity. Most wonderful were the 
accounts of this plant sent home by the mission- 
aries. Even the stem, the tendrils and the leaves, 
had a significance, while the flower was crowded 
with emblems. The three stigmas (p, fig. 2), rep- 
resented the nails used at the Crucifixion, two for 
the hands, and one forthe feet. The five anthers, 
(e, é), represeuted the five wounds. The showy 
circle of filaments (d, d), stood for the crown of 
thorns. In the ten parts of calyx and corolla they 
saw the twelve Apostles, two of whom were ab- 
sent: Peter, who denied, and Judas, who betrayed 
his Master. There were many other things, which 
these early missionaries saw in this beautiful and 
innocent plant. Not only were the accounts they 
sent home most wonderful, but the drawings were 





Fig. 3.—THE IDEAL PASSION FLOWER. 


equally so. In figure 3 is a copy of one of the 
drawings of the Passion Flower sent home to Spain 
by the missionaries, which is interesting as show-. 
ing, that objects are not always drawn us they are, 
but as the artist would like to bave them. 

THE DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH. - 


My young friend, “‘ F. H.,” of Westchester Co., 
N. Y., asks me to tell him about the “ Death’s- 
head Moth,’ and where he would be likely to find 
it, as he wishes to add it to his collection of insects. 
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My correspondent does not appear to be aware 
that the Death’s-head Moth is an insect belonging 
to European and Oriental countries, and is not 
found in this country at all. It is oneof the Mawk 
Moths, of which we have a number, that are seen 
flitting about the flowers at twilight, and are pop- 
ularly called ‘‘ Humming-bird Moths,’ as they ap- 
pear much like humming-birds in 
their flight from flower to flower. 
The Death’s-head Moth measures 
five inches from tip to tip of its 
expanded wings, which are of vari- 
ous shades of brown. The moth 
comes from a large caterpillar, 
which feeds upon the potato plant, 
the night-shade, and other plants 
of the same family. The cater- 
pillar is of various shades of green, 
marked with bluish or purplish 
stripes. Near its tail end, it has a 
slender curved horn, which, as in 
our “*Tomato Worm,’’ serves to 
give it a formidable appearance, 
but which is quite harmless. Sin- 
gularly enough, these caterpillars 
are called by the country people 
in England—“ locusts.” 
THE CHANGE OF THE MOTH. 
When the caterpillar has made 
its full growth, it descends to the 
ground, into which it burrows, be- 
comes a pupa, and in due time the 
perfect insect—the moth, appears. 
The moth derives its name from 
certain markings upon its thorax, 
which strongly resemble a skull 
and cross-bones. Among supersti- 
tious people, it is regarded as a 
bad omen to meet with one of these 
insects, especially in a church-yard. 
The Death’s-head Moth, in some 
countries, is supposed to be able 
to cause blindness in those whose 
rooms it enters. The moth is re- 
markable fur producing a round. 
When caught, or disturbed, it 
utters a squeak which is compared 
tothatofamouse. Though naturalists have exam- 
ined the Deuth’s-head Moth closely, they have not 
been able to find out how this sound is produced. 





The Murry Eels. 
C, FEW SEISS, 
a 

In appearance, the Murry Eels are an odd com- 
bination of snake aud fish. The study of their 
anatomy, however, sbuws them to be true fishes. 
They are not found along our immediate coast ; 
the Conger and Rock Eel being perhaps their 
nearest representatives. The Murriesare all armed 
with strong and sharp teeth, which in some species 
are very long, recurved, and irregular, as shown in 
figure 1. The majority of the species are bold and 
savage, attacking and tearing to pieces fishes and 
other inhabitants of the sea, often much larger 
than themselves. Indeed, authentic instances are 
known, where they have attacked men with serious 





results, and consequently they are looked upon 
with much dread in portions of the tropical seas, 
where they often grow to six and eight feet in 
length. One species, called Pipiro, found about 
the reefs of Palmerston Island, is said to have 
come partly out of the water to attack fishermen. 
There is a species found in the Mediterranean, which 





was domesticated and kept in large ponds and tanks 
by the Romans. Pliny says, that a Roman knight, 


named Vedius Pollio, was in the habit of throwing 
his criminal slaves into the tanks of these savage 
eels, to be torn to pieces and eaten by them. They 
were not only kept for this cruel work, but for 
| food, the flesh of the Murries being considered a 





Fig. 4.—THE DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH AND CATERPILLAR. 


great delicacy. Indeed, they are still eaten, and 
are said to be extremely palatable. Brydone says, 
the Murries found in the Faro di Messina were the 
finest he ever ate. . 

The Murry of the Mediterranean, which is the 
one shown in figure 2, is of a brilliant yellow color 
anteriorly, changing to purple towards and upon 

he tail, and prettily marbled and mottled with a 
darker color. Its length is about four feet. The 
Peacock Murry of the Southern Seas has two pro- 
jecting filaments at the nostrils, which have the 
appearance of horns. Its color is purplish-black 
with bright golden spots. In specimens which are 
preserved in alcohol, all the rich tones of color, 
so beautiful in life, fade to dull grays and white. 


oo 
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What Every Boy Should Learn. 
—~<—— 

We have said that every boy, especially one ona 
farm, should know howto tie a square knot. We 
still hold to the opinion that to tie a square—and 
not a “granny knot,” every time, without stopping 
to think how it is done, isan important part of a 
boy’s education. But there are many other things 
a boy should learn early in life, as- byso doing, he 
will save himself much mortification when he be- 
comes a young man. Nothing so troubles a young 
man when he goes among people of his own age, 
as to feel that he is considered ‘‘ green.” 

He should early learn to control himself, to stand 
still, and to sit still. Many boys, without being 
conscious of it, are constantly wriggling. They 
fidget when standing, and donot know what to do 
with their hands. When sitting, the trouble is 
with their feet, and they with these keep up a tap- 
ping, or other motion, or continually cross their 
legs, one over another. Let every boy who reads 
this, train himself—like a soldier, to “‘stand at 
ease,’’ and also to sit at ease. 








Every boy should recollect that the mouth has 











its proper uses, but these are not to hear with, or 
to see with. When you are listening to something 
that interests you, keep your mouth shut. In see- 
ing anything, no matter how strange, do not open 
the mouth, as if that would help take in the sight. 
Keep the mouth shut when not eating or talking. 
Personal cleanliness and neatness, should become 
a habit early in life. Do not be 
afraid of any work, however it. may 
svil the hands, but when through 
for the day, be sure to have the 
hands in proper order. If the 
hands are browned by exposure, or 
stained by the work, do not mind 
that, but let them be as clean as 
soap and water will make them. 
After washing the hands, clean the 
nails, and ifneed be, trim them. 
Never go to the table at home, 
with the nails “in mourning,’’ and 
you will be sure not to do so else- 
where. It hardly needs to be sug- 
gested that the hair should be in 
order for each meal. Some one 
has said, that ‘‘a bad set of teeth, 
is an American’s Coat of Arms.” 
It is true, whatever may be the 
cause, that bad teeth, or lost teeth, 
are more frequent here than in 
any other country. Every boy, 
after he gets his second, or per- 
manent set of teeth, should begin 
the daily use of a brush and water, 
The brush need be but moderately 
stiff. If water alone does not keep 
the teeth quite clean, rub the brush 
upon a piece of Castile soap before 
using. A boy should early acquire 
the habit of removing his hat 
whenever he enters the house. If 
he observes this for his own house, 
he will be sure to do so on entering 
all other houses. The other ex- 
tremity, the feet, should not be for- 
gotten. A farmer’s boy should not 
take his working shoes (or boots), 
into the house with him, with 
their adhering soil. At the back stoop, or other 
convenient place, change these for slippers, or a 
pair of old, but clean shoes, kept for the purpose. 
Whatever be the foot wear, when not at work, if not 
polished, let it be at least always clean and neat. 

Many boys have an expression, or a set of ex- 
pressions, which they use on all occasions. When 
told of something, they say: ‘*‘ How you talk !” or 
‘* Well, I never!” or ‘‘ You don’t say so !’’—when 
the other has just said so. Still worse is it to ex- 
claim, ‘‘I swan!’’ or “Jerusalem crickets!” or 
**Gosh all January!’ or any other such vulgar set 
phrases, some of which are but thinly concealed 
profanity. When told something new, how much 
better it would be to say: “I am surprised,’’ or 
‘“‘This is new to me, and I thank you.’’ The use 
of such slang phrases, as they deserve to be called, 
is not confined to young people, who would not 
use them, were it not for the example of older per- 
sons, who should know that to use such is con- © 
sidered a mark of limited intelligence. 

Accustom yourself, in asking a favor, tu add, “if 
you please,” and in accepting one, however slight, 





always add, ‘I thank you,” instead of “‘ thanks.” 

An observance of the points above given, will 
prepare a boy to go anywhere, without feeling that 
he is looked upon as green and awkward. These 
we regard as necessary for every boy to observe, 
but though these remarks are addressed to the boys 
of the great American Agriculturist family, their 
sisters, the girls of that family, may tind in them 
some points which they may observe with benefit. 
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American Seeds and Seedsmen. 
a 

Seed growing is a comparatively new industry in the 
United States. In fact, our older dealers recall the time, 
when home-grown seeds were almost unknown in our 
markets. European seeds were then considered the only 
ones worth sowing. Now, American seeds not only 
supply the great bulk of our demand but are exported 
in large quantities to every country on the globe. Clover, 
cotton, timothy, beans, and peas are the principal seeds 
shipped from the United States, but nearly all vegetable 
and flower seeds are exported in limited quantities. 

It would be impossible to estimate, even approximate- 
ly, the commercial value of our entire seed crop. The 
value of the seeds exported during the yearending June 
80th, 1885, was $2,166,674, an amount which readily in- 
dicates that the value of those supplying the home de- 
mand must be many times greater. 

Among the seeds most largely imported are beets, 
mangel-wurzel, radish, spinach, parsley, endive, salsify, 
cauliflower, turnip, ruta-baga, and most flower seeds. 
The total value of the seeds imported into the United 
States during the year ending June 30th, 1885, was 
$4,496,809. It is a well-known fact, that nearly all 


American grown seeds are superior to foreign ones, and 
the only reason why so great an amount of foreign seed 
is stil] used, is that they may be imported cheaper than 
they can be grown and bought here. However, intelli- 
gent farmers and gardeners are rapidly learning, by ex- 
perience, that low-priced seeds are generally the dearest 
in the end, and the market gardener who invests annually 
five hundred dollars or more per acre in rent, labor, and 
fertilizers, finds it a mistaken economy to save a few 
dollars by buying doubtful seeds at a low figure, instead 
of those of known excellence at a fair price. 

This increasing demand for the best, serves as a con- 
stant stimulus to seed growers to develop and perpetuate 
ehoicer and purer strains, almost regardless of cost. The 
difference in the relative values of seeds of the same 
varieties are so great, according to the care, skill and 
consciousness of the grower, that there exists no valid 
reason why dealers should not offer different qualities of 
seeds at corresponding prices, so as to suit the prefer- 
ences of their customers, as is the case with other classes 
of merchandise. Indeed, it would be about as reason- 
able to expect that a yard of broadcloth should cost no 
more than a yard of calico, than that a superior strain 
and selection of seeds should be sold at the same price 
as common ones. 

Seed growing requires, in many respects, different 
conditions from those most desirable for market garden- 
ing, or truck farming, and it is through the better under- 
standing of these, combined with the devélopment of 
specially favorable localities, that thisindustry receives 
its present impetus and importance. Our various gard:-n 
and field crops are natives of widely differing zones, and 
therefore all cannot be grown with the same success in 
the same latitude, yet the remarkable diversity of our 
climate, soils, and seasons offers advantages for seed 
growing, which are unexcelled, if equalled, anywhere. 
Attempts to grow all kinds of seeds in the same locali- 
ties have naturally resulted in partial failures, which have 
done much to discourage and retard seed growing. 

Nearness to market, so important a consideration with 
the market gardeuer, is of little importance to the seed 
grower; with him, a great deal more depends upon the 
facilities for securing sufficient and cheap help at short 
notice, to enable him to harvest his crops at the most 
favorable moment. Whiere these exist, combined with 
favorable soil and climatic conditions, seed growing may 
be carried on with good profit. While some kinds of 
seeds may be grown successfully over a great extent of 
country, others attain their highest perfection in limited 
areas only; which localities as they become gradually 
discovered, are being developed into producing and dis- 
tributing centers. Some of these seem to have attracted 
the attention of the earliest settlers, and are still de- 
voted to seed growing. 

Among the first attempts in growing seeds extensively 
were probably those near Philadelphia, Pa., and along 
the Delaware River. The soil is deep and rich, mostly 
naturally underdrained, and to this day there are few 
localities in the United States more favorably situated 
for the purpose. Nearly all kinds of seeds have been 
grown here, but turnips, cabbage, beets, onions—onion- 
sets especially—parsnips, beans, tomatoes, are at present 
the leading specialties. The south-western part of New 
Jersey forms the eastern boundary of this region, and 
produces the same crops. Melon, cucumber, squash, 
Lima beans, egg-plant, asparagus, tomato, celery, onion 
seed, etc., are grown successfully throughout the State 
of New Jersey. 





The Shaker Community at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., claims 
that its members were the first in the country who made 
the growing and selling of garden seeds a special busi- 
ness. The soil and climate of that locality would not 
seem to offer any special inducements for seed growing, 
yet otber facilities and advantages have, in the earlier 
part of the century, developed it into an important 
center for American seeds. Certain varieties of cabbage 
and onions, and all kinds of herbs are made specialties. 
Many of the seed gardens of Mount Lebanon have been 
under cultivation for over eighty years. 

Connecticut has long been famous for its onions, and 
there was a time when in the region about Wethersfield 
more onion and onion seed were raised, than in our en- 
tire country together. There are still large quantities 
of seed grown there, but California and other States are 
becoming powerful competitors in this article. Turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, cabbage, beets, beans, celery, and cu- 
cumber seeds are raised all along the northern shore of 
the Long Island Sound, and in several localities in 
Eastern New England as far north as Boston. 

Western and Central New York are the great center for 
bush beans, the counties of Monroe and Orleans produc- 
ing probably more beans than all the rest of the United 
States together. Beets, onions, celery, carrots, lettuce, 
are also grown to some extent, and in the counties bor- 
dering Lake Ontario, peas for seed form one of the staple 
crops, but by far the greatest part of the seed peas sold 
in the United States are raised in Canada, where the cool 
climate, and especially freedom from the pea weevil, en- 
ables the growers to produce bountiful and perfect crops. 


Long Island has long been termed the market garden 
of New York city and Brooklyn, but the remarkable 
capabilities of the eastern end of the island for seed- 
growing have become known and developed within the 
last fifteen years only, Here a most favorable climate and 
soil, combined with nearness to the sea, furnish all the 
most desirable conditions for the production of some 
kinds of seeds, especially cabbage. Hundreds of acres are 
already devoted to the raising of cabbage seed, and in 
favorable seasons the crop exceeds a hundred thousand 
pounds, Peas, and turnip seed are also grown exten- 
sively, and recent experiments with cauliflower seem to 
justify the expectation, that home-grown cauliflower seed 
will soon come in competition with the imported article. 
Cauliflower nowhere grows in greater luxuriance than 
here, single heads weighing fifteen pounds having been 
produced, aud the shipments of last season amounted to 
100,000 barrels, in addition to one hundred and thirty 
tons sold in bulk for pickling. It would be strange in- 
deed if the skilland perseverance that have accomplished 
such results, would not, if devoted to seed-growing, 
prove equally successful. 

In the North-western States, seed-growing is receiving 
more and more attention. Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa produce already considerable quantities of peas, 
beans, lettuce, onions and turnip seed of good quality, 
and IHinois and Missouri seem to become headquarters 
for melons, cucumbers and all seeds of the so-called vine 
plants. 

In the Southern States but little has been done, so far, 
in seed-growing, although it would seem that the seeds 
of most tropical plants could be grown there easier than 
further north, at least those for southeru sowing. Lima 
beans, melons, egg-plants, okra, peppers and tomatoes, 
are grown in Maryland, Delaware Virginia, and Georgia. 

The youngest and the most remarkable seed-growing 
region in the world, is California, From asmall begin- 
ning, some twelve or fifteen years ago, the seed industry 
of Southern California has developed into surprising 
magnitude. In its mild climate and long summers, all 
seeds ripen completely, and the absence of rain during 
the growing season insures the safety of all those kinds 
which are liable to become injured by dampness and un- 
timely rains, The moisture necessary for the roots, the 
grower can supply from his irrigating canals whenever 
required, thus, practically, making the climate to suit 
himself. Onion, lettuce, carrot, and celery are the 
seeds most extensively raised in California, and they are 
large, clean and handsome, and so far as we have ex- 
perimented with them, retain their vitality longer than 
others. But it is not the favorable climate only, there is 
another important factor which comes to the aid of the 
California seed-grower, and this ‘8 cheap temporary labor. 
When work is pressing, he can hire any number of 
Chinamen for an hour, a day, or @ week, as he pleases, 
and until his crop is in safety. A combination of so 
many favorable circumstances hardly exist anywhere 
else, and cannot fail to make seed-growing one of the 
most prominent industries of California, 

As a matter of general interest, we place on record the 
names and localities of those at present most largely 
engaged in this important industry, together with their 
leading specialties. We have taken pains to make this 
list as complete as possible, nevertheless omissions and 
errors may have occurred, which we shall gladly correct 
if brought to our notice. 





Leading American Seedsmen. 


C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt.--Established 1868. Grow- 
ers and dealers in seeds generally. 

C. L. AttEN Co., Garden City, Long Island, N. Y.— 
Established 1879. Growers of flower and cabbage seeds, 
also bulbs for the trade. 

R. H. ALLEN Co., New York City.—Established 1843, 
Growers and dealers in seeds generally. Field seeds a 
specialty, 

Jos. E. BENSALL, Salem, Ohio.—Established 1876. Flor 
ists seeds, 

ALBERT BENZ, Douglaston, Long Island, N. ¥.—Es- 
tablished 1881. Grower of Pansy seed. 

Hueco BerEer, New London, Iowa.—Grower, importer 
and dealer in flower and garden seeds. Novelties a 
specialty. 

J. Boterano & Son, Baltimore, Md.—Established 1825. 
Growers, importers and deelers in seeds generally. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, New York City.—Established 
1824. Grower, importer and dealer in vegetable and 
flower seeds. 

Francis Britt, Riverhead, L. I., since 1870.—Estab- 
lished at Newark, N. d., 185%. Grower of cabbage and 
cauliflower seed, and wholesale dealer. 

W. ATieE Burpge, Philadelphia, Pa,—Established 
1876. Grower, dealer and importer of seeds in general. 
Choice vegetable and farm seeds direct to the planter a 
specialty. 

Paut Butz & Son, New Castle, Pa.—Established 1850. 
Seeds and plants. 

Joun L. Cutips & Co., Floral, Long Island, N. Y¥.— 
Established 1873. Growers, dealers and importers. 
Novelties in flower seeds and plants, and retail mail 
business specialties, 

G. R. Cuark & Co., Scranton, Pa.—Established 1878, 
Growers of Puget Sound Cabbage Seed. 

A. B. Conv & Co., New York City.—Dealers in seeds 
generally. 

Cote & BrorHer, Pelia, Iowa.—Established 1870, 
Dealers in seeds generally, 

A. D. Cowan & Co., New York.—Established 1879, 
Growers, dealers and importers. Select seeds for market 
gardeners a specialty. 

W. C. Damon, Napa, Cal.—Established 1880. Grower 
and dealer in stock beet seed. 

AuBert Dickinson, Chicago, Ill.—Established 1854, 
Importer and dealer in grass, clover and flax seeds. 

J. L. Ditton, Bloomsburg, Pa.—Established 1875, 
Deeler in seeds and plants. 

R. Dovetas & Sons, Waukegan, Ill.—Established 1845. 
Dealers in evergreen and forest tree seeds, 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.—Established 1888 
Growers and dealers in vegetable aud flower seeds, plants 
and bulbs; choice novelties a specialty. 

D. M. Ferry & Co.. Detroit, Mich. Growers, im- 
orters and dealers in all kinds of seeds, wholesale and 
retail. Mail trade a prominent specialty. 

Z. DeForest Evy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Estab- 
lished 1883. Growers and dealers. American grown 
turnip seed. Cabbage, peas and beans a specialty. 

Frank Forp & Sons, Ravenna, Ohio.—Established 
1873. Growers and introducers of novelties, 

8. W. GoopEeLt, Dwight, Mass.—Established 1872. 
Grower, importer and dealer in flower seeds, 

Jas. J. H. Grecorr, Marblehead, Mass.—Established 
1853. Grower and dealer in vegetable, flower and field 
seeds.. Introducer of many choice novelties. 


R. D. Hawrey & Co., Hartford, Conn.-—Established 
1842, Importers, growers and dealers in seeds generally, 

Hatitock & Tuorpe, Queens, Long Island, N. Y.— 
Dealers and growers of vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, 
and plants. 

JosEPH Harris Co., Rochester, N. Y¥.—Established 
1879. Growers, importers and dealers in seeds generally, 
Selected strains of field seeds a specialty. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York City.—Estab- 
lished 1871.—Growers, importers and dealers in every- 
thing for the garden. Growing of vegetable and florists 
plauts a leading specialty. 

Joun C. Hovey & Co., Boston Mass.—Established 1834. 
Growers, importers and dealers in seeds generally. Sell- 
ing to those who plant for their own use, a specialty, 


Josrru fH. Jomnson, Atlanta, Ga,—Established 1865. 
Growers and dealers. Grasses and other forage crops a 
specialty. 

JouNson ‘& StoKes, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 
1879. Growers, importers and dealers, Mail orders and 
growing vine seeds a specialty. 

Joint Stock Co., Wethersfield, Conn.—Established 
about 1826, Growers. Onions a specialty. 

D. Lanpreta & Sows, Philadelphia, Pa.—Established 
1784. Growers. importers and dealers in all kinds of 
seeds. American seeds for the American climate a 
specialty, 

F. N. Lane, Baraboo, Wis.—Established 1880. Grower 
and dealer in northern grown seeds. f : 

Henry Lez, Denver, Col.—Established 1868. Grower 
and dealer. Alfalfa seed a specialty. ; 

A. W. Livineston's Sons, Columbns, Ohio, and Des 
Moines, lowa,—Established 1850. Growers and dealers. 
Specialty, mail trade in novelties, 


Nanz & Nevuner, Louisville, Ky.—Established 1850. 
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Specialties, flower 





Growers, importers and dealers. 
seeds and florists’ stock. 

W. H. Mave & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Established 
1877. Grower and dealer. Novelties, and mailing seeds 
direct to consumer a specialty. 

J. M. McCutioven’s Sons, Cincinnati. O. Estab- 
lished 1838.—Growers, importers and dealers. Grass 
and field seeds a specialty. 

J. F. Menpennatt & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Es- 
tablished 1871.—Growers and dealers. Cabbage and new 
vegetables a specia!ty. 

J. R. & A. Murvpock, Pittsburgh, Pa —Established 
1866. Dealers in flower and vegetable seeds. 

Piant SEED Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Established 1844. 
Growers and dealers in vegetable, flower and field seeds. 

potatoes a specialty. 

Frank 8. Pratt, New Haven, C nn.—Established 
18%. Grower, dealer and importer. Lima beans, tur- 
nips and carrots a specialty. 

Price & Knickersocker, Albany, N. Y.— Establish- 
ed 1831. Growers, importers aud dealers in seeds in 
general. Peas, seed potatoes, and vegeteble seeds a 
specialty. 

W, W. Rawson & Co., Boston, Mass. Successors to 
B. K. Bliss & Sons,of New York, and Evereit & Gleason, 
of ton. Growers, importers and dealer in seeds gen- 

erally. Select strains of vegetables and flowers a specialty. 

Wx. genniz, Toronto, Canada. — Established 1870. 
Grower, importer and dealer. Vegetable, clover and 
grass seeds a specialty. 

Jerome B. Rice & Co., Cambridge, N. Y.—Establish- 
ed 1845. Growers, importers and dealers. Cucumber, 
squashes and melon seeds a specialty. 

A. Roetker & Sons, New York.—Established 1835. 
Importers and dealers. Florists’ seeds and supplies a 
specialty. 

J. B. Root & Co., Rockford; Ills.—Established 1870. 
Growers of tomato and vine plants seed for the traile. 

Joun Sau, Washington. D. C.—Established 1852. 
Grower and dealer in garden and florist’s seeds. 

SHakeER SEED Co., Mt. Lebanon, N. Y,—Established 
1794. Growers and dealers in home-grown seeds. «/nion 
and cabbage seeds, specialties 

R. H. Soumway, Rockford. Ills —Established 187). 
Grower of American seeds for the trade, 

Hiram Sratey & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Ills.—Established 1576. Growers, importers and dealers 
in-seeds generally. Grass, field, and garden seeds, 
specialties. 

Wm. H. Smita. Philadelphia, Pa.—Established 1883. 
Grower and dealer in field, garden, and flower seeds. 

SprineFIELD SEED Co., Springfield, O.—Established 
1879. Growers, importers and dealers in seeds generally. 

W. W. Srer.ine, Cutchogue, Long Island. N. Y. Es- 
tablished 1870. Grower of cabbage, ruta baga, and car- 
rot seed for the trade. P 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O.—Established 
1854. Growers, importersand dealers, also nurserymen. 

W. A. T. Stratton, Petaluma, Wis.—Established 1876. 
. Grower of, and dealer in flower seeds and roses. 

Joun A. SauzErR, La Crosse, Wis.—Established 1866. 
Grower and wholesale dealer in northern-grown seeds. 

Jas. M. THorsurn & Co., New York.—Established 
1802. Growers, importers, and dealers in fleld, garden 
aud flower seeds. Seed potatoes, market garden, vege- 
table aud tree seeds, specialties. 

J. C. Vaueuan, Chicago, Ill. — Established 1875. 
Grower, importer and dealer in seeds generally. Cornu, 
potatoes and field seeds, specialties. 

James Vick & Sons, Rochester, N. Y.—Established 
1852. Growers, importers and dealers, Choice strains 
of flower seeds by mail a specialty, also florists seeds and 
plants. U.S. post-office on the premises, 

B. F. Weturneton, San Francisco, Cal.—Established 
1849. Growers and importers of seeds in general. 

Tue Wuitney-NoyEs SEED Co., Binghamton, N. Y.— 
Established 1882. Dealers in field seeds of every variety. 

Samuen Witson, Mechanicsville, Pa.— Established 
1876. Dealers and importers in seeds generally. Flower 
seeds a specialty. 
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Feeding Cabbages and 'Turnips. 
—There are many whoclaim that cabbages, turnips and 
other strong flavored vegetables, can be fed to cows just 
after milking, without injury to the milk. This may be 
done fora day or two, but if persisted in, tha milk and 
butter is sure to become tainted with the odor of the veg- 
etable. It is best to utilize such foods by giving them to 
the dry cows and calves. 

To Temper Cream. —In tempering 
crvam, use a thermometer which you know to be correct. 
The usual custom is to-pour the cream into atin pail, and 
get the pail into either warm or cold water, depending 
upon whether the cream needed a higher or a lower tem- 
perature; but this is unnecessary trouble. Procure a 
narrow, deep tin pail, perfectly clean on the outside, and 
especially onthe bottom. If the cream is too cold, fill 
this pail with moderately hot water, and move it about in 
the cream, holding the thermometer in the cream also, 
until it marks the correct temperature; then remove the 


Grow Your Grain.—Every dairy farm 
should be self-supporting, to the extent of growing all the 
grain needed to carry the cows and other stock through 
the year, and this should be the case whether it isa sum- 
mer or winter dairy. In nearly every instance grain can 
be grown, and often ground upon the farm, cheaper than 
it can be purchased in the shape of meal, flour, or bran, 
from the mill. 

Good Mottoes.—Among a number of ap- 
propriate mottoes adorning the walls of the audience 
room on the occasion of the recent nineteenth annual 
session, in Boston, of the National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, were these: “* The Earth is full of His Mer- 
cies ;” ‘* Reap forthe Mind as well as forthe Body,”’ and 
this from President Jefferson: “They who labor in the 
earth, are the chosen people of God.” 





Pumpkiu Seeds. — Feeding pumpkins 
with the seeds in to cows, is contrary to the common prac- 
tice of farmers, and against their better judgment. The 
general opinion is that the seeds have the effect of drying 
up the cow. No scientific efforts to prove the evil effect 
of pumpkin seeds on the cow have been reported, so far 
as we are aware. The objection may be simply based 
upon tradition. The labor of removing the seeds is so 
small, that it is better to make assurance doubly sure, by 
taking them out before the pumpkins are fed. 





CoaleTar.—E. R. Guthrie, Warren County, 
Iowa.—Coal-tar is best applied hot, and may be put on 
with any kind of a brush—an old broom, not too much 
worn, does very well. Brushes like three or four paint 
brushes set in one head, with a handle inserted in the 
head at about the angle of a hoe-handle to the blade, are 
the most convenient brushes to apply it with. When put 
upon a board roof, the tar may be laid on very thick, and 
while still warm, sand sifted over it. This fills cracks in 
the boards and makes the voof rain-tight. The hot tar 
penetrates the wood much vetter than if it is used cold. 





Jhurning Sweet Milk.—Geo. Fergu- 
son, Washington Territory.—Churning sweet milk will 
probably give as much butter as if it were set and skim- 
med, but the butter will not be so good, and it will not 
keep well. Such butter has a pleasant, sweet flavor, 
when fresh, and if a market can be had for so-called 
“sweet,” un-salted butter, which must be consumed at 
once, it is well enough to treat the milk in this way. 
The sweet buttermilk is good for the calves, and there is 
a great saving of trouble and work in the dairy. Setting 
in deep cans in very cold or ice water, and skimming 
after twenty-four hours, makes little work and gives 
sweet skim-milk for calves, while the cream can be set 
to sour and ripen, and will make high-flavored butter, 
which will keep. 





What Stings the Plum ? asks W. W. 
Russell, O.—There are several insects that injure plums, 
but by far the most injurious and most common enemy 
of the plum is the Curculio. The female deposits her 
eggs in the young, unripe fruit, on which she leaves a 
crescent-shaped scar. In a few days these eggs hatch, 
and the larva begins to feed on the substance of the 
plum, thus destroying and causing it to drop off pre- 
maturely. The most efficient remedy is jarring the 
trees mornings and evenings when they are in blossom, 
and for three to four weeks afterwards. Thiscauses the 
beetles to drop to the ground, when they should be 
gathered, upon a sheet previously spread under tlie tree, 
and bedestroyed. Poultry allowed to run under plum 
trees will eat a great many of the larve when emerging 
from the plums upon the ground. 





Lettuce and Squash Seeds.—How 
to Save ‘Them, -A. H. Allen, Fairfleld Co., Conn., 
finds that lettuce seed ripens irregularly ; some are ripe 
and drop while other flower heads are just opening. 
The only method is to average it, and cut the stalks when 
about half the heads appear to be ripe. If laid away ina 
cool, airy place, many of the heads will goon and ripen. 
To get ‘‘ the clean seed that we buy,’’ remove the heads 
from the stalks, throughly dry them in the sun, on 
cloths; thresh and remove the chaff, hy means of sieves 
and winnowings, and separate sand and dust by the use 
of a fine sieve. Squash seeds, on the large scale, are 
cleaned by fermentation. The seeds, with adhering pulp 
are placed in a tub, or barrel, and covered with water. In 
warm weather, with a daily stirring, the mass will fer- 
ment and become sour, and when the seeds are clean and 
settle to the bottom, they must be separated from the 


pulp by frequent washings on sieves, and picking out 
the larger portions of pulp. For home use, pick the 


seeds from the pulp, and when thoroughly dry, rubbing 


Show your Neighbors, 


| Special Descriptions and Engravings 

| of the Homes of our Farmer Presi- 

| dents presented to every subscriber 
of the American Agriculturist. 
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R. KX 9.3, 
New York, December, 20, 1885, 
My Dear Mr. Jupp: 

I am heartily glad that you are about to bring out: 
the series of papers on our Agricultural Presidents 
about which we conferred. [am sure they will be 
popular in a literary sense and equally sure they 
will be of great value to the boys of this country, 
who have a right to look forward from their farms 
to becoming our future rulers. I shall be glad 


to do what I can in this admirable series of papers. 
Yours Truly, R. H. Stopparp, 
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Sac Harpor, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1886. 
Mr. Davip W. Jupp, DEAR Sir: 

Your favor of De*ember 24th is before me. Your 
scheme is an attractive one, and though my time is 
much occupied, I shall be glad to have a hand ia 
it. Should be glad to know how soon you want 
the articles. Meanwhile I remain 





between the hands and winnowing will clean them suffi- 





pail quickly, and churn the cream. ‘ 


SEE PAGES 123 


ciently, though they will not be clean enough for gale. 


Or 


and 124 FOR MATTERS 


Sincerely yours, JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


UNUSUAL INTEREST, 






























1886. | [For Advertising Rates, see p. 136. 








ATTENTION 


ARMERS 


hy stand ye idle six Months in the 
year, eating up in winter all you make 
in summer, and saving nothing for 
old age or your children ? 


STOP! CONSIDER! 


f-1T WILL PAY YOU. 


Have you heard of DISSTON’S Pur- 
ehase in 


FLORIDA, 


the country in which you can raise crops 
ALL THE YEAR? 

Its Orange Groves, Fish and Game, Ready 
Markets for Products at High Prices, Genial 
and Healthy Climate. No Frost in Winter. 
No Excessive Heat in Summer. No Blind- 
ing Snow Storms. No Western Blizzards. 

No Grasshoppers. 


gon? cater 2 900,000 Acres: tena, se 


prices ranging torn #1.25 per acre and 
upwards. The above landsare adapted to the 
cultivation of oranges, all kinds of vegetables, 
tropical fruits rice, sugar cane, etc. 
Full information and circulars forwarded 
on application. Address 


FLORIDA LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CO,, 


305 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., or, Pine 
and Forsyth Sts., Jacksonville, Fla. 





An Old and World-Renowned 
Remedy for the 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 
Coughs, 
Colds, 
Hoarseness, 


AND ALL 


Ks 
aonoHA 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in bowes, by all 
Medicine dealers, 


JAMESPYLE' 


P 


The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz= 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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FOR ANNEXED PRICE WE MAIL, PROMPTLY, EITHER OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING HIGH CLASS SEEDS SUITABLE FOR FRAMES, 


The 8 Sorts, including One “‘ Thorburn” Potato, for $1.00. - 


Per Packet. 
Thorburn's Gilt Edge Snowball Cauliflower............+ 25¢C. 
New Bronze foliaged Trophy Tomato....... ..10c, 
Improved New York Purple Egg Plant 
Golden Perfection Nutmeg Melon..............+seeseeees 





———— 


Per Packet. 
Earliest Roman — Turnip Radish.... .. .......4. 10¢, 
Early Etampes Cabbage............cessees cece eeevees 10c. 
improved White Plume Celery... . .scdisess o. cates evens Se. 
Early White Forcing Lettuce... .......ssesecesereeseere 10¢, 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


fs ae M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


~ $50,000 GRAPE VINES 


. Also its. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted 
pox nities Small Frulte. vo price list free. LEWIS ROESGH, Fredunla, 


dssamp rt vines mailed for 15c. 


WHY BE SATISFIED 
HALF OF WHAT YOUR R FARM CAN PRODUCE, 


WHEN BY USIN 


H. J. BAKER & BROS 


COMPLETE MANURES 


aND 
SUPERPHOSPHATES, 
ER ag CL A a RA eo 
t se ese manu 0 
the various cro —e requir NE TRIAL WILL CON- 
NCE. Send for Saeanire Pamphiet to 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 PEARL STREET, .... NEW YORK, 
¢#- ESTABLISHED 1850. 24 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


A.S.T.C9 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 














WJOHNS 


‘ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


The Standard Paints for outside 
and inside work. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS, 
FIRE-PROOF PAINTS. 


COLORS IN OIL. 
VARNISHES., 
ASBESTOS PLASTIC STOVE-LINING, 


Thisis a most valuable article. 
By its use any one can easily and 
quickly resline their stove or fur- 
nace, at less than oneshalf the cost 


of fire-brick. 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, 
ASBESTOS FIRE AND WATER- PROOF 
BUILDING FELT. 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. C0., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


175 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, 
170 NORTH 4th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
BILLITER HOUSE, LONDON. 





ted true. Very cheap. 


A LITTLE OF THE 
MONEY PAID TO FARMERS 


DURING THE YEAR 1885, BY 


SAAEEBERLEAD 





(Sera 
@OMPANY. 


For Accidental Death and 
Disabling Injury. 


John Lownie, Centreville, Cal., drowned, $6,000.00 

John W, Burke, Ukiah, Cal. , stumbled, inj. foot. 100.00 

L. I. Marston, Centreville, Cal., lost schr. 1 Maske," 2,000.08 

Jos. M. Carson, San Joa aqui n, Cal, ankle broken. 

eg Houck, Ashland, Or., struck head on curbst. 10 0 
has. H. Moshier, Stockton, Cal., run o’r b 









ome Krause, Suisun, Cal., acc, shot el waar 


Geo. W. Boswell, Queensboro, Ky; foot pierced, o 1,000.00 


| .D. D.B Erskine, N. "Newcastle, Me., injured stomach, "129,90 


Wakefield, Segue, a ples cut foot, 125.71 
po Russell, Jr., Ft. Fai d, Me., crushed arms, 227.50 
Com. D. Motley, 1 Laramie ri ur. . horse kicked 125.00 

. B, Mathews, Kansas City, 0., wire fence cut leg, 200.00 
F rank 1 Ts Lodi, Mich ai a and oe ee. 7 


8. X. Metzger, Ehnira, 

White, Madison, 3 a fel an Broke i 
Chas. H. now, Wi ei 
W. B. Van Nay West Sparta, xt Y. dish shoulder, 200.00 


C. N. Brayton, So, Wales ¥., horse k icked leg, 117.14 

‘ Arthur F: Rosters Kast, Nev, cut ri i. foot. 120.00 
Dan’! Caley, Elyria, N. ¥., . head an seasanae 105.00 
Dewy oulette, a. hand ingured, 90.00 

Jeune rine, Roulette, ‘ored by bu 138.57 
John Shoffner, Schuytvi ile, a., dis asa shoulder, 184.28 
A. Mosteller, West incent. ft. "inj. by. rolling og. 110.71 
Geo. M. Cole, Hardwick, Vt., fell and inj. shou! 6.71 





W. T. Brown, Tieeville, Dak.. fell and injured side, 80.00 
Rich’d Morris, We rose a, Wis., un injured stde rib, 110.00 


re Kinnear, Ash Springs, Ariz., cut } 85.71 
‘A. M. Nelson, Victoria, B. Ce injured head sad mid body, 75.00 
C. A. Johnson, Riverside, ois ~ fell and inj. han 7.14 


Frank pArehes Littleton, Col., cut, 1.43 
E. 0.B riggs, Baw Paw, Mich. fell down stairs, 8,000. 
John W. Sanborn, tr mg Col. , injured leg and knee, 92.14 
Jas. Peckernan, Greely het "horse kicked knee, % 
J. W. James, Kansas . back nd abdom. inj., 75.00 
M. M. Powers, Litentield> Tile hurt head and sh’lders, 70.00 
F. S. James, Windsor, Me., thrown from wagon, 
Wm. C. Tourtellotte, M oosup Ct., cut foot, at 
A. Pigeon, Houghton, Mich. injured abdomen, 00° 
G. P. Comstock, Miles City, Mont, inj. legs inj. head, 450.00 
J. Hi. Elliott, Grant Co., Or., 8 the cut 
Robert Weston, Rouse’s Pt, a x rolled o’r ft., 28 
G. M. Waite, Watertown, N Y sprsined ank 
8. D.. Gardner, So. Hanni ibal, N sar broke sh’lder bone, oe 
CF Mitchell, Remsen, N. wee fel 1; ep ed wrist, 
N. Kingsley, Angol ‘. Y. oa —_ cutin thresh m., 4 
0: P. , W. Oxfo x injured 61-50 
G. ony Shohomish, we T “pee ell on finger, 
G. W. Swackhammer, Mancelona, Mich., fell fm tree, $0.00 
THE TRAVELERS has paid its Policy-holders over 
$11,500,000 in all. Accident Policies, only $12.50 a year to 
Farmers (if supervising), only $7.50, insuring $1,000 with $ 
weekly indemnity. Agents in every considerable village in 
the country. Send to any one of them for Application 
Blanks, Assets, $8,417,000. Surplus, $2,096,000. 
Jas. G. BaPTERSON, Pres. RopNEY Drwnis, Sec. 
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Those who have used the Boss Zinc and LeaTurr 
CoLtaB Paps and ANKLE Boors, say they are the best 
and cheapest, because most durable. They will last a 
life time. Sold by Harness _ on days’ trial. 
DEXTER CURTIS, Madison, W. 
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ATOR URL 
Best Truss Ever Used 
Improved 


—BiRCH'S 7's: 





everywhere. Write ‘or de- 
scriptive circulars to the 


a. x ELASTIC TRUSS 6 s., 
44 Broadway, New 
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TRY DREER’S GARDEN 
SEEDS. 


which have been planted by some 
= for 47 years. They have 
en a standard among critical 
planters for purity and vitality. 
Only varieties of merit are offer- 
ed that have been thoroughly 
tested on our trial ae See 
DREER’S GAk Ny CA- 
ENDAR for inee. ready in 
anuary, has Seen revised and en- 
larged, pemed on receipt of three 
scent stam 
HENRY 4. DRE » See amen and Florist 
714 C any S 





t.» Philadelphia. Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


OSES 


floses. “Wesmd strong Pot tltones, meee 
from over’450 finest sorts, safely by mail to all P.O, 
310 12 PLANTS SI 

accemene wes cult mriat Set,?? 
{SSELENDIO Bev imieniFa ts ery EC Gas- 


its, all label 

bloom planta, al abe 9. heonly Sl 20 
Our New Guide. pp., elega: 
Address TH DINGEE « RONATED CO. 
Rose Growers, Bost Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 





















ALL WHO WANT 


GOOD SEEDS 


AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Should call at the Seed Store of 


Z. De Forest Ely & Co. 


1122 Market Street, Philada., Pa. 


Gardeners’ Almanac and Seed Manual for 1886 free to all. 
This is Sonceded to be the most complete guide to the vege- 
= erreen. published. It contains prices of our RELIABLE 

eens, fa description fre plonting. etc., and a report from 


ket gardeners of Philad’a tho have used our seeds, 


“ERARE SEEDS 1 





Peterkin’s Cotton fkin's Cotton Seed per Bas. a SL 505 3 fbs by mail 
$1.00. Yields 40 per cent tn Corn, earliest 
and most productive fochee eal co by mail $1.40 

per fb. ; 5 ozs aize, the most wonderful 
elder of forage ‘known, by mail 40c. per tb. Select 

» Kolb, —_ wa Pride of Ga. Water- 

pelons by mail $1.50 per th. Send for special Seed 
cular. MARK W. JOHNSON & CO., tlanta,Ga 





SMITHS RELIABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 


hirty-one years’ experience ena- 
bie me to offer the best productions 
of this and other countries, of Vege 
etable, Flower and Field 
Seeds. For PURITY, VITALITY, 


and SUPERIOR QUALITY they 

rae egy we eel feat solic- 

ited. Catalogue, with illustrations 

and a complete line of seeds and 
requisites, mailed free to all applicants. 


WM. H. SMITH, Seedsman, 1018 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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its, and to customers of 
contains sbout 180 ¥ 
ms and valuable 
ABLE 


directions varieties VEG 
aod pean phataas BULES, etc. | Inv Mavalusble 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


“Coe 
= kinds of 


be mailed FREE to all 
without ~ ye it. 





&c, 





Beeds, 
Contains prices,descriptions, 
lanting directions,illustrations, 


Colored plates. &c. PRICE 
Low. SEEDS RELIABLE. 
Li ivingston’s Sons, Columbee, oO. 
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IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 


JOHNSON CRASS 
TEXAS BLUE GRASS 


Send to Headquarters for Pamphlet. Address 


HESELM A. Dai LEAS CO., ALA. 


ARE ANNUALLY 


filling of orders. 


Our Seed W arehouses, the largest in ‘gest (| 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and aN 





Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
America. Annual Sales, 21; Million 

“ Plants. 


Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages: ADE colored plates, descriptions and illustrations 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cover 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. #,31,cutaut s., 
=<, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 






Prices reduced to suit the times. 


Immense Stock. 





\SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


} SPECIAL ATTENTION 1S CALLE D TO ouR REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


© STANDARD «x0 DWARF PEARS 
~~ GRAPE VINE 


Correspondence solicited. Oatalogue Free. Thirtieth Year. Six Hundred Acres. 





Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Em- 
Pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc. 





21 Greenhouses THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 








lished with nea 


LOVETT'S GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE 


Is a book of 7 es, with illuminated cover. embe!” 
PI Se conravines ot O 





hard and 


its, N ats, -. 


ueen Raspb 


00 varieties "of other fruits, and instruc- 
— for planting, pruning, cultivation and man- 


ent, with Low 
ions so clear that ven anovice can readily determine 


what and how to order. 


rices for Treesand Plants. Also 
Price, with colored plates, 


1 
without plates s, Oc. Price list of Trees and Fiants Free Ait 


who mention t 


is pep T will receive a coyy 


“Orchard and 





Garden ’’ gratis. 


T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 














SEED Warranted to Grow, pr 


or order refilled. The first seedsman in the United States 
to give this warrant. I have adbered to it bg tl years, 
and shall continue to do_ so, because raising a large por- 
tion of the seed I sell, (but very few_seed dealers ao), 1 
know that theyare fresh and pure. My Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Catalogue will be ready for my last year’s cus- 
tomers early in January, and will be sent free to all others 
who write for it. With an exceptionally large variety of 
standard sorts, it will contain the one in a hundred of new 
vegetables, that have known to be really worthy of intro- 
duction. Among these, and not to be found in any other 
catalogue, is a new Drumhead Cabbage, just about as early 
as Henderson’s, but nearly twice as large. My cata- 
logue was the first to introduce the Hapbard- Squash, Ohio 
and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Cabbage, Cory ‘Corn 
Eclipse Beet, etc., etc. Premiums for the best crops o: 
several varieties. JAMES J. H. 
Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. ; 











/ 
FORGET-ME-NOT. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE, 


Not simply a dry Catalogue, but a work. of nearly 200 pages, 
colored plates, 1,000 Illustrations, with descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of 


SEEDS AND PLANTS, 


and how to get and grow them. 
only 10 cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 


BUY ONLY VIOK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS, 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 





Printed in English and German. 


- DWANALY PLANT SEEDS’ - 


¢ so, it will pay you to get JOHNSON & STOKES’ Garden and Farm Manual (mailed free), enlarged and improved for 
886. It eee hundreds of illustrations with descriptions and directions for culture of nearl 5,000 varieties Best Garden, 


Soren and Flower Seeda, ee | Valuabie Novelties and Specialties. Unparalelled 0 


leetions. Our Seeds were planted last year one over ey 
everywhere. NONE BETTER! CHEAP 





ffers. Remarkable Col- 


Thousand Gardeners, and are preferred by Market Gardeners 
R! Address 


WRAGANE SLOKES ZS SPRALRDELPRIRPR, ° 
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MALES SS 


wo AN NOT BE SURPASSED. 
w Seed Catal e for 1886, 
Bae published. Over ,000 copies ry Re a male. 
or you OUCHT TO HAVE IT 
Send your address at onceona = postal card for s tony to 


Wm. Henry Maule, *°” *pntnasirets, pa. 





NOMS 


= 


Our Seeds are grown on om. » * 
farms from selected Seed _ stocks 
and GUARANTEED TO GIVE SAT- 
ISFACTION, or money returned. 
Special Cash Prizes offered for 1886. 
See Buist’s Garden Guide with prices, 
mailed on application. Address, 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 


Seed Crower. PHILADELPHIA. 
EDWARD COOPER, 


(Formerly with B.K.Bliss & Sons), 
offers the very best quality of 
SEED POTATOES, 
GRASS SEE “Ds, 
AND FERTILIZERS, 


at the very lowers. rices. Send for Circular. 
EDWARD COOPER, 34 Park Row, New York. 
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a3 B Dieta, 12 12 distinct varieties. tor 
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CROs em one pkt 
New Imperial German Mixed, Five-Spotted or 4 
Lord sBeaconahetd Fosporer Willlam, Snow 
f-- Blacks let margined with white, an 






hased in our regu 


the entire poe aa to any adroe on yaceipt of 50 cts. in poe 


have not already pod me Sopp, a 
Imperial German Pansies an 
Plante, &c. It is a handsome book of oe ce an 


ee 
for BURPEE E'S FARM ANNUA 
illustra anoriptions of all the Dost yap homey esa 


is pronounced one of 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, | Pa. 











CHOICE FLOWER EDS 

S0c., or 7 for 25c. 7pkts. ¢ 

7 ricot, and 7 aE pe $1 
Hardy Oatalpa, $1. 3 





Si; or! 17 for SOc. oO, or 3 for 25c. 
holes | Vegetable and 8 pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, 50c 

Grape Vines, 4 sorts, $1, or 12 all Concord, 1. 100) Strong Strawbe plants, 5 sorts, 
Sweet Chestnuts and 1 Japan or Giant. <1 + 48 Mulberries, 15 each Russian, Blac 
pS ae 52 $1 sets and 1,001 things beside, send for our valuable Catalogue of over 110 pages F 


Nursery line, from pot -_ to forest trees, including an immense stock of Grape Vines, and Fruit and Ornamental 


and all the old reliable 
sorts. None Bigtte ter. 


een AND RARE FRUITS, PLANTS, SEED Sine aay 





blooming bulbs 


roses, 


id. Saf $ 
arava aval guarsnteod, ¥ 64 CH OICE ¢ CH HEAP $I. 00 SETS. chews, i ‘Simaghiticent Garmations sore, 13 Deore our 
t BEE 291 baciets: CHOICE VECETABLE SEEDS, $1; or 14 for 


PACKETS 





1 Kieffer Si 


7 to late, 1 . 
nglish and White 
‘FREE. Everything kept in the 





Trees of | 32d YEAR. 600 ACRES. | One each of FIVE famons $4.15 For $3.00 2: NIAGARA. EMPIRE STATE, EABLY VICTOR, 


all sizes. | 21 LARCE GREENHOUSES GRAPE VINES.WORTH 





WYOMING RED, and GOLD. OCKLINGTON, 


= THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., “OHIO. = 
















Ever Blooming RN g ES |; 
Six Distinct Sorts 
for only 60 cents 


Or 6 vor oBing Climbing Roses, or 3 Fine Moss 
Roses, or 6 ve Geraniums,or 6 Double Ger- 
Fancy leaf Geraniums, or 6 
Fushsiss, oF rl Chrysanthemums, or 5 Hibis- 


















Coleus, or 5 Begonias, or 5 
lets, or 6 Tuberose Bulbs, or6 Gladiolus. or 15, 
Packets either Flower or Vegetable Seeds. 

For $1.25 I willsend any 3 of the above collections, 
or for $2.50 I will send § of these collections, my se- 
lection of sorts, but all strong plants for immediate 
blooming, labeled, delivered safely by mail. Choice 
new Roses and other plants given away with each 
$1.2 eran. Illustrated Catalogue of 
and . Address 


CHARLES A. REESER, 


Innisfallen Greenhouses, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 





23 AD sever Nelatad. Cheapest 
'& best SEEDS grown. 
. A Gardeners trade @ spe- 
29 cialty. Packets only 3c. 
Cheap as dirt by oz. & i. 
Postage vob come oF y id. 
d 1 ¥ou Neighbors address for 
ri as Nelgnbore, a Rockford iia 


1838"1856- THE LARG E ST 
And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in ety pow. York early in 
July,and Sells at. High Prices, Send for 
meeory ot. of riginal Tree, 100 yrs. 
ge. eadquarters for «i effer 

haree 2 Straw ies, Wilson, 


Pea 
Jr.»  Blackberri as 
Bro ilagkbereie: Merl Parry, Parry P.0.,W.J. 


i 0,000 Concord a Ovenes.t year No.1. 10,000 Hansell Rasp- 
—" ulberry Seedlings. 20,000 Osage 








ene ere being cheap. A good stock of best va- 
oar Oot Strawberry, Raspberry, Grapes, and other Small 
Fruit Plants and Vines, anda ‘ull assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, and Special Nursery Products. Mariana 
and Purpie-leaved Plum, Russian and other Apricots, and 
many varieties of fa} by mail, at i. .50 per dozen. Prunus 
Simoni “6 er doz. by mail. Send for Price List to CHAS. 
BLACK & ., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS. “ARQt08 Sretcuts. BGG, 
for lots of 3,000 or more. C. oC C. HART, Bouthington, Coma. 
B31 G BERRIES. sroutet? 2 ‘hits one 

method. FREE Catalogue desciibes all 
varieties. Also TARHART black cap Rasp. A valu- 


able novelty. 3 full crops each season. ts from June 
to Nov. [ALE BROS., So. Glastonbury, Conn. 


PE V SMALI 

PEACH TREES, GEAR atk aan assort- 

ment of other stock. Send for price list. £0. W. 
WKINS, Orange & Ulster Nurseries, Newburg, N. Y. 














= 15 Cents. 


A % Cent Package of Bliss’s Wild Garden Flower Seed, 
and my new 120-page Catalogue and Amateur Guide, free 
by mail. 


F. E. McALLISTER, Seed & Bulb Merchant, 
22 Dey Street, New York. 


NEW PLANTS BY MAIL. ,,iiustrated 


Send for it. PAUL BUTZ & SON, New Castle, Pa. 








BLUERIDGE Best early Raspbe and others. 

Strawberies, Jewell, May Kin ng,! ‘nM 
stock of the leading kinds; Wilson J : 

Keiffer Pears, and other trees, vines, etc. Choice Se Corn. 

Crates and Baskets. Cata. free. J.W Hall, | Marion Station,Md. 

pacrengere 8 FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRAPEVINES, &c., in variety. All the leading va- 
rieties of f Smal Fruits, both Ne New | and Old, at ones ae 
Vi rr 


tes. Cat: 
ree ate IRVIN GA LEN: ‘Springfield. Mass. 


pee Oa 
The Blueberry is 4 

VALUABLE fruit,succeeds 

in all eotionnd a profit- 

ive Price- 


able fruit tog row for Market. Illustrated enrpere 
List free. DE LOS STAPLES, West ay a Co., Mich. 











MAY KING, 


Best Strawberry. 
EARLY CLUSTER, Best Blackberry. 
i gis tee small Exits. By thn ee. 


herry and other trees. Catalogue 
TOHN S COLLINS. Moorestown, N. J. 


SPRING, 1886. 


We offer a general assortment of N td eng a Fine 
Irish Juniper, and other Evergreens. Grapevit OG, Incke 
at? pareg i Roots, Horserradia Sets and Vege Ve ren ts 

sparagus Roots, Horse-radis 7 Pp 
in seneon Adénemn, H. M. ENGLE & SON, Mariet la, Pa. 


NEW PLUM. SHIPPER’S PRIDE. 


Offered by successors to original introducer, Prices re- 
duced. Everyone can buy it pow. Send for particulars. 
WILEY & CO., open N.Y. 








| MAY KING STRAWBERRIES * 


| Blackberries, Hespberse: Fruit and 


| List free. 8.C. 


PARRY AND MAY KING TAT 





£ COU, biecrasenaa| Seriineton Ga Go., N.J. 


JOHN HAAS, AND LATE. WHITE. PEA 
COMET, KEIFEER, Se CONTE PEAR. 


All io of fruit trees and small fruit ratty Ye Two hun. 


dred acres in Nursery. Eetabllaned iN’ p ft Ki Cata- 
logue and price list free. INS. 
Fairview Nurseries, restown, N. J. 


RANCOCAS. 
The uD, Geicy’” RED RASPBERRY. 


seal RENE Getty Ud Au aga 


M. H. MOON, M 
THE NEW GLOBE PEACH TREES FOR SALE. 
inane Saab 









WILD FLOWERSont 
FerywAnD GILLETT en Mase. 
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s _—\: PRESS, BULBS, PLANTS, SEE 


REDS, BTC, :— 








THE BEST EARLY WRINELED. 
BLISS'’S AMERICAN WONDER. 


on smaller scales had led us to anticipate. 

actual trials is the earliest pea - resent in the market, an 
0 ER is the best ear] 

ver prolific and of super ore 


Bliss’ Ameri Abundance and 


10e., pt. 40c., qt. 65c. Bliss’ oan wee er 7 le 10c., 


ur **Tilustrated d Book for the Farm 


SEED 


New Vegetable 
e 100,000. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO.’S 


_ THREE BEST PEAS, 


THE BEST MEDIUM. 
BLISS’S ABUNDANCE. 


nother season’s extensive trials of these remarkable Peas, introduced by B. K. Bliss & Sons three years since, have 
tay established their ——— excellence, even more than fulfilling the expectations oute the results of prev ious tests 
We introduce this season RA WSON’S C 


pe pea, and very popular. The ABUND 
ity. 
It is with pardonable prije we Sires that we send forth this superior collection into the gardening world, convinced 
that no other Lo ted vargas = er excellence and Sombining 80 many desirable 
ican Everbearing can be found. 
follows: Rawson’s Cli pper | a “xe 15c., per 34 pt. 30c. eo per P pt. 55¢c., per qt. $1.00 
‘Ons Shtceesors to B. K. Bliss 
Everett & Gleason. of AR 34 So. fescane st., B 
Our Department is under the general management of M 
ness for m oe years. His ereonal attention will be given to aL aad. from his former custom 


both the above houses on application, and to all others who send 6c. in stamps. 


A 
Dealer in — Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 


Warehouses {i 


Prats ete Pare BUY NORTHERN GROWN 
yields SEEDS WARRANTED, 7 CENT PS ROUE a Rt ib 


n’t buy till you see catalog. JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wise 


THE BEST LATE. 
BLISS’S EVERBEARING. 


PER. which we know from 
caly. BLIsS’ AMERICAN 
E and EVERBEARING are 


and it is also of excel he 





ualitiesas Rawson’s Clipper, 

rices by mail, post-paid, as 
Bliss’ American Wonder, per pckt. 
er pckt. 10c.. pt. 40c., qt. 65c. 
Sons. of New Y ork, and 


t.65c. Bliss’ "‘Everbearing, 


joqen, Mass. 
. K. Bliss, who has been eeeanent in the Seed Busi- 


ers. 
and rden ! tor 1886” will be mailed to the customers of 





LBERT DICKINSON, 


POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OrriceE, 115 KInzre St., 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, ILL. ie 




















Also other SMALL 

RUITS, and all 

4 old and new varieties 
RAPES 

Nab oes 

, 7 b i 

rae, 

Catalogue F REE! 


General Agent for t?-Special Terms to 
Fate comer tmore vesce 2 MIA CARAT: Ss. auspand eee: 
oan 












2525_ New and Old RASPBE 


and will be 


annual Priced Catalogue is now —_ 
the leading 


mailed free to allapplicants. It contains all 
and most popular sorts of 


Vegetables, Farm and Garden Seeds, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and nearly 
everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 EAST 19TH ST., NEW YorK CITY. 


(GartenSeeds 


Are now, after 100 years, still reco; oat, as the standard. 
yo armed Illustrated Guide, contain te? name of nearly 

variety of merit, both hew ond. na Tobey full directions 
for: cultivation, two full- -page colored p lates, and nearly 200 
other illustrations, ma:led to any address on receipt of two 
stamps. Great inducements and Spl endid Premi- 
ums offered. If you area Granger or Market Gardener, 
mention it, and we willsend our Special List, prepared ex- 
pressly forthat purpose. Address 


SHAKER SEED CO., 
MT. LEBANON, N. Y. 


ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free — a Hopton: ane for it. 
HIRA SIBLE 
RocnestTer, NC ¥ B 


JOHN SAUL'S CATALOGUE 
New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 1886, 


IS NOW READY. 
It is full in really 9 and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties 6f meri 
The rich collection Of fine Foliage. and other Greenh 



















rf 4 a $F Th.. 





nye Niagara Emagine tte State, and all the best varieties. Low 
eS prices for first-¢ tock. Jewell, Parry, May Kin, ngs 
~ ar sg i Weireiaa (several Varieties 2 for 1 
ial ptive BERRL with colored a, Free; contains $ 
me 5 cal collections, ona instructions for planting. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


EKRRIES, «ec. mail a 


$3 2 and 
LA 


P. Inte ?: 
OEL HORNER. & SON, hE 








Puants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true fo name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 


Special attention called 
to Promising Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address, 
“BUSH & R43] & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co. Mo. 





STED P EAC EED. 

We can baby natural Va. an ach be ready for plant- 
ingin the spring. This seed is such as we use, and is the best 
obtainable. Send for Price List to CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


BERRIES! BERRIES! 


Do not order your VINES A ~ 
or Garden Seeds, until you send our 

name and address for our W PRICE LIST. 
ALLYN BROTHERS, Nvurserizs, Patmyra, N. Y 








Best and most profitable LATE HITE 
PEACH, Williams’ Karly Ked, best 

b. early Apple, Good stock Apple Treea,most 
- ; pular and late keeping varieties. Pear, 
Je) Cherry, Quince, and other Fruit Trees, 
Large lot Strawberry Planta, including 
/ May King and other best kinds. Grape 
Wires & Small Fruits in variety. Shade 
and Ornamentala, Send for Catalogue, 1886. 
8S. E. ROGERS & SON, MT. HOLLY, N. J. 














AND 


RU MENTAL TREES 


All who intend to purchase this Spring 
should send for our illustrated and de- 
scriptive Catalogues. They covtain 
full:information about Old and New 
Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., 
and are the most complete published: 
To loonlar peat alan sco to others as follows: No. ms 
Fruits, 10c.; No. 2g Ornamental Trees, etc., 15c.; 

3, Small Fruits, Nod. 4, Wholesale, No. By Roses, yree. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mit. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, NOY. 


NEW 8 





ON! LY.THE BEST. a 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE. 


< fer D.COWAN & CO. 


id Chambers Street, New York. 








ina what Nurseries shal Thy nny Tra? | 


ELGIN NURSERIES 


(Established 1854—32d Year.) 
The Leading Nurseries of the West. 


We give every one a chance to try 
asample package of Trees, from 2 to 
1,200 trees in each lot—your choice of 
S sixty- one different lots of a great 
many varieties. 

Send tor Catalogue—free to all. 


EVERGREENS BY THE MILLION. 


E. H. RICKER & CO., 
KLGIN, iLL 











‘Address 
Piease mention this ; aper. 





13 GREENHOUSES. 


TREES=PLANTS 


Ve offer for the Spring Trade a large and fine stock of 
ae description of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vi ines, Small Fruits, 
Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Catalogue, Spring 
1886, mailed free on application. Address, 
BLOOMINCTON reer NURSER 
Established 1852. BLOOMINCTON, Ry 


FOREST TREES, 


Catalpa Speciosa. 
White Ash, European 
' Larch, Pines, Spruces, 
Arbor Vites, etc., etc. 





Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 


Forest and Evergreen 
Seeds. 


R. DOUGLAS & SON, 


Waukegan, Illi, 
‘Tree Seeds!} 








Black 
Walnuts. 
All stratified and frozen, and twenty other besten all 
last season’s growth, collected expressly for me, and war- 
ranted to grow. Forty varieties of Evergreens and Forest 


Hickor 
Nu y 


Trees. Prices lower than the lowest. Price Lists FREE. 
GEO. PINNEY, Evergreens, Door County, Wisconsin. 





ATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS.—Balsam Fir, 
Arbor Vite, White Pine, Spruce, rmgry and Larch, 
6to 12 inches, at $3 er 1,000; 5 for $10 10,000 for $17.50. 





FIG CULTURE norts 


Send 10 cts. for Guide to Fig Culture telling how to 
grow this most delicious, profitable, and the fruit for 
everybody, inthe open ground anywhere North. Also the 

reat Melon Shrub, and full list ur Rare Tropical Plants, 

ruits, Trees and one You should not fail to send for it. 
MARTIN BENSON, Swanwick. [Il, 


GEORCE FREESE, BOCOTA, 


EXPORTER OF 


ORCHIDS, BULBS, SEEDS, ETC., 


from the U.S.of Columbia, South America. First-class 











references a. _ Correspondence in English, German, 
French or Spanish 





and Fiosppuse sR very are well grown aud at low prices 
large stock of choice East Indian, 





Large Garden Guide 
FREE to all. You shouid 
pave | 4 Best varieties, 





Packing Free. JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Belmont, Jewell, 
— Bree! Gt.Onta- 


NEW BERRIES | sy chou 


plants of each post-paid ey = ee #1. 40. The 
ioune ostpaid for 20 cents per dozen; 80 cts. 
er 100: Bidwell, Bright Ida, Chas. Downing Conn. Queen, 
ornelia, Crescent, Cumberland a, Oruetss City, 
Dan’! Boone, Duchess, Fairy, Glendale, Hart’s Minn., In- 
diana, Jersey y Queen, omnia A Lacon, Lon seg Man- 
pa _ Vernon, Norman, Old lron Clad, Primo, Prince 
Berrie Ray’s Prolific, Sharpless, Sucker State, Vine- 
fand, Warten, Wilson, Windsor A geet Emerald, Gar- 
retson _—_ King, Farry, fc ae doz. How to grow 
ee es free! E. PUTNEY, Brentwood, N. Y. 


CALL’S NURSERIES. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 











le, Pear, Peach, Pl Cherry, Aprico 
apie ine, ° Mul d uince y am 
a ge Plants, ands& il Fruits of all kinds. 


loy no aguas orga@gveling ealesmen, but pre- 
ter’ dentine’ direct a hag Order direct 
= our cies t you need and you can 









5. BOLGIANO a sok” traryy Pe Mp. 


A New Book, with ewe On -- cp agen in Minute De- 


a d ooning’ t you orser, Treesand plants 
Also, Catalogues of Roses, Orc’ ts, Beods, Trees, etc. at low prices. by mail > P- pecially, Send for Price List—free to all. 
JOHN SAUL. Washington, D. €. —,. COLE & BRO.. See A elin, lowa. JALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, Lake Co., O, 
Jaceaiines DEN THE STRAWB'Y. “The largest I ever 
ANDHOW TO | GREAT ONTARIO incor arse. class.” “The 
CROW THEM largest we have ever seen.” “ After two years trial I can re- 


commend it.” ‘‘ Never saw so large plant.” Circulars (Fruit 
Notes and Price List) FREE. An ao ok of Black 








tall) B mail, post-paid, 30 
CIs BR Tete E eetece, Lone IsLanp, N, Y, 


and Red Rasps., Blackb’s, Strawb’s, &c. Lowr 
R. JOHNSTON, Shorteville, N.Y. 
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Beware of Bogus Dentists. 


And Take Good Care of your Teeth. 


The operation of pulling teeth is not ordinarily re- 
garded as an “entertainment,” either by the dentist or 
his victim. Yet it was made so by a “professor” in 
Reading, Penn., who was arrested there a few days ago. 
He called himself a painless tooth extractor, and had a 
brass band and a variety singer, who acted asa popular 
allurement, and hundreds of people were enticed into the 
operating establishment and there induced to part with 
their teeth, and then with their money for worthless 
medicine and more worthless advice. There is a class of 
traveling and advertising dentists who go about the coun- 
try and practice their art upon credulous people, in ignor- 
ance of its principles, whose sufferingsin the end are only 
heightened by the mistaken means they have taken for 
relief. The art of dentistry has made a great advance 
within a few ycars, and what was once deemed impossi- 
ble is now easily accomplished. Itis probable that the 
time is not distant, when to draw a tooth because it 
aches, will be regarded as absurd as to lop off a finger be- 
cause itis painful. Teeth are treated and “doctored” with 
as much system and success as any other part of the or- 
ganization and are preserved toa good old age as assuredly 
asaneye oranear. But they must be examined and in- 
spected by a competent deniist every year or two, to dis- 
cover whether there are signs of decay, and to remove 
the deposits of tartar which may threaten them. 
Such an examination is simple and cheap, and saves 
much pain and cost in the end. Of course, no one should 
neglect the daily habit of using a tooth brush, by which 
means the clinging particles of food and the minor ac- 
cretions that disfigure the teeth are removed. Nothing 
adds more to the good looks of man or woman than well 
regulated teeth, and nothing is more unbecoming than a 
mouth with bad, or broken, or discolored teeth, the relics 
and ruins of what might have been ornamental and use- 
ful. Itis a very great comfort to possess good teeth to 
the end of life, and the comfort is worth paying for. If 
properly taken in hand early in life, and when the first in- 
dications of decay appear, the teeth may be usually made 
secure for all time. But we must caution our readers to 
employ only the best service, that which they know to be 
competent, skilled and intelligent, and as said above, to 
eschew dental tramps and such as emblagon their preten- 
sions with placards and other pretentious humbug. There 
are qnacks who practice on the pocket alone, but those 
who add to this practice that of endangering life and 
health, are first of all to be condemned and shunned. 
The farmer takes the best of his products for his own 
use. He should be as careful when he goes outside for 
the other wants of his family, and not allow the entrance 
of anything detrimental. He must watch everywhere 
against ignorance or humbug. It is often said that den- 
tal work is expensive. It is, because it deals largely with 
gold. But it is one thing to prevent decay and guard 
against the inroads of harmful agencies. That is com- 
paratively cheap. The cost comes in when neglect has 
been long continued, and has done its full work of injury. 
Then the work of reclamation is tedious, painful and ex- 
pensive. It is better to ward off evil than to pay for the 
damage entailed by it. 





Bogus Butter. 


When, a few months ago, one of the courts decided a 
technical point in favor of the makers of oleomargarine, 
the dealers in bogus butter were greatly elated, and 
dealers in real butter were fora while depressed. One 
of the dealers in the fraud in one of the butter streets, 
nailed up a banner, bearing in large letters, ‘‘ Oleomar- 
garine Triumphant.” The “triamph” promises to be 
but short lived. The people want butter, made from 
cream; the farmers and dairymen stand ready to supply 
this demand. The bogus stuff has no chance of success 
if sold for what it is. It will only be caten by those who 
think itis butter. Dealers in real butter in New York 
city have recently taken an important step. A paper was 
circulated among the butter dealers, which pledged those 
who signed it to abstain from the sale of oleomargarine. 
More than nine-tenths of the butter merchants have 





signed the pledge. A refusal to sign will mark a dealer 
as one who is willing to handle the false article. There 
is little doubt that the legislature of the great dairy state 
of New York will pass all laws needed for the protection 
of its important dairy interests. 


Swindling with Map or Picture. 


Among the minor swindles practised of late in New 
York City, is the following: A brisk and business-like 
yonng man calls upon a person who advertises his busi- 
ness extensively. The young man unrolls a large picture, 
or map, of some prominent building in the city. All 
around the-margin are blank squares, to be filled with 
select advertisements, but the great advertising oppor- 
tunity is not in these marginal squares, but in the broad, 
blue sky above the building. After some bargaining, the 
advertiser contracts for a space on “the spacious firma- 
ment on high.’’ In due time, the young man calls again, 
shows the advertiser his “‘ad*’ well displayed on the 
*)lue ethereal sky.” The sum agreed upon is paid, and 
the advertiser expects great returns from the investment. 
A copy ofsaid picture, or map, with his showy announce- 
ment on the sky, is left with the advertiser, who hangs it 
up with no little satisfaction. In dué time he learns that 
another, in the same business, has asimilar picture, with 
his ‘tad *’ showing boldly against the sky, and upon in- 
vestigation both learn that the picture each has, is the 
only one on which his advertisement has been printed. 
The advertisers recollect that there was nothing said 
about the number of the advertising pictures to be cir- 
culated, and that each has paid one hundred dollars for 
his own ‘‘ad,” to-hang up in his own office! Moral: Be 
careful where and how you advertise. 


Certificates of Little Value. 


Not only do the circulars of varions medical nostrums 
append a long list of certificates from those who have 
used them, but the venders of farm and other implements 
show certificates as to their value—in fact there is hardly 
anew thing, or a new scheme, that is not backed by 
somebody's certificate ; such testimonials have become 
too common to have auy weight. A large share of those 
certificates, if genuine, are signed by persons not known 
outside of their own neighborhood. Occasionally we 
meet with a name of a well-known person, and wonder 
that he should have allowed it to be used in this manner, 
It is very easy to obtain certificates, for almost anything. 
Many persons are 80 good-natured that they dislike to 
say no, and sign the certificate prepared for them. Others 
lend their signatures through vanity. Many men are fond 
of seeing their names iu print. Some feel flattered that 
their opinion should be regarded of value, and sign the 
certificate without thinking of the harm it may du. Oc- 
casionally we are astonished at seeing the name of an 
eminent clergyman, or lawyer, or prominent merchant 
attached to.a certificate of some miserable nostrum. 
Everyone who has been in & position to observe it, is 
aware that most men who are eminent in their special 
profession, or calling, have some particular weakness, 
and this often happens to be in the way of medicine with 
clergyman, They often have a favurite prescription, 
usually some kind of bitters, with which they dose their 
flock, and the village doctor is regarded as of little 
account. 


The Great Harlem Land Fraud, 


Our Minister to Great Britain, Mr. Phelps, has recent- 
ly written a letter in which he complains of the inter- 
minable applications to him of “heirs from the United 
States for property in England. He shows, that such 
property does not exist, and that the “ heirs ” have their 
anxiety and expenses, without reward or hope of reward. 
Notwithstanding all this, the business goes on to the 
profit of a lotof ‘‘shyster”’ lawyers, and to the deple- 
tion of the pockets of deluded and disappointed claim- 
ants.. It is only in novels that estates are wrested from 
their holders to the advantage of impecunions and un- 
expected heirs. As a matter of fact, undisputed pos- 
session and occupancy for a few years is a bar against 
these suddenly worked up claims. Mr. Phelps referred 
in his letter to the Townley and the Jennings estates, 
both subjects of mythical ownership by American 
citizens, and both in hands that will keep them against 
all objectors. ‘The Anneke Jans case in this country, 
where a horde of claimants demand the property of the 
great Trinity Church Corporation in New York City, is 
an apt.illustration of the futility of this sort of thing. 
And now, another comes to the front, which is quite as 
much of a fraud and swindle as any of the others. This 
is the claim to the Harlem region in New York City, 
under an assumed title from the Coverts. This land is 
from Seventy-ninth street on the east side of the city, to 
Seventy-sixth street on the west side, and up to the end 








of New York Island, an area of seven or eight miles 
long by from one to two broad, say twelve square miles, 
and worth perhaps $500,000,000. This is the grand prize 
coveted by the Covert heirs. The whole scheme is 
simply an egregious humbug, in which farmers’ and 
others in the interior are expected to engage, with zeal- 
ous activity. To every man and woman supposed to be 
a Covert heir, circulars are sent, produced with all the 
cheap emblazoning of gorgeous promises and glitter- 
ing rhetoric. Many of our subscribers are getting them 
already. Then a stock company is formed to promote the 
fraudulent enterprise, and shares are issued and sold to 
raise the money necessary to carry on the proceedings. 
Where do you suppose the money so raised goes? Of 
course to the syndicate of legal minds that “rope in” 
the unwary who trust their promises. It is the revival 
of a forgotten fraud. The Corporation Counsel of New 
York and the Tax Office know all about it, and stamp 
the scheme as vile and unscrupulous, and without foun- 
dation. The Harlem property wasin farmstwo hundred 
and fifty years ago under the Dutch Government. In 
1664, when the English rule succeeded, the land was 
granted to patentees, some of it “in common.” At 
various times since, it has been divided by patentees and 
their descendants, and been used and occupied by law- 
ful possessors. Under English law, this land descended 
to the oldest sons and their heirs. This particular Covert 
claim is through a female. The owners and occupants 
for more than two centuries have their title deeds, and 
the lands have been fenced in, except a few acres of 
marsh on the water margin. These are the hard facts of 
the case, and they bar out the ridiculous claims made by 
their heirs, or rather by the alleged lawyers: who-have 
discovered this mare's nest, and are, it is alleged, work- 
ing it forall that itis worth. Give us the bottom facts. 


** Bohemian Oats.’’ 


Farmers in several parts of the country inquire as to the 
so-called ‘‘ Bohemian Oats,’ and about the ** Co.” en- 
gaged in selling them. The old ‘*Skinless” oat, was 
some years ago sold under the name of * Bohemian,” and 
we are informed that the grain now sold is similar. The 
Skinless oat isa very old variety, that is valued in Europe, 
but has not met with marked success inthis country. The 
present interest in these Bohemian oats, is not so much 
in their intrinsic value as a farm crop, asin the manner 
in which they aresold. The agents who go about the 
country selling these oats at ten dollars a bushel, induce 
farmers to purchase by a promise to sell for them, from 
their (the farmer’s) crop, twice as many bushels as they 
purchased, at the same price—ten dollars. The farmer is 
induced to buy ten bushels of the oats for one hundred 
dollars, by the hope of selling twenty bushels for two 
liundred dollars, and he thinks that this is guaranteed 
to him by a“ bond,” given him by the seller. 

THIS “ BOND.” 


In spite of its abundance of green and red inks, its 
very broad seal (intended to look like gold, but is only 
Dutch metal), andthe bold signature of a secretary, this 
“bond,” so-called, has no more binding effect than ¢ 
mere memorandum. There are no considerations, nt 
forfeiture or penalty, and no witnesses. The so-called 
“bond” is signed by C. H. Brassington, Secretary, but 
where was he when he signed it? The *‘€o.” calls itsel. 
the ‘Crawford, Henry and Williams County Seed Co.,” 
a good deal of ‘name,’ but. it appears to be withont 
**Jocal habitation.” Weare informed that said ‘‘ Co,” 
was “Incorporated under the Liws of Ohio,” but where 
is its place of business? Isitin Crawford County, in 
Henry County ? or in Williams County? ordoes it spread 
itself, broadcast, over three Counties atonce? If so, in 
what state? 

If, as has been stated, these oats sold as “‘ Bohemian,” 
are really the ** Skinless,” then they are no novelty, nor 
are they worth any more than ordinary seed oats. If the 
farmer solely wisbes to improve his farming by sowing the 
best varieties, he can do better than to sow Skinless 
oats, no matter what they are called. If he would speca- 
late or gamble in Bohemian oats, thinking that-he has a 
safe thing in the way of guaranty, let him look sharp, for 
“Tis not in the bond.” 


Selling Pawn Tickets. 


One who is known to have ready money, is provided, 
in a large city, with a wonderous variety of ways by 
which he can part with it. One of these was called upon 
by a well-dressed young man, who had been obliged to 
pawn his watches, diamonds and other valuables, worth 
over one thousand dollars. Being in immediate want of 
money, he would sell hig pawn tickets, which ‘the other 
bonght for ninety-five dollars, thinking he had made a 
good bargain. An examination of the articles pawned, 
showed them to be poor trash, and worth wothing 
like the amount represented. If one will buy pawn 
tickets, he should first examine the articles pawned, 
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“& Portfolio of Engravings for Every 
Subscriber. © 


vt ae 

Every Subscriber to this Journal, 
every Club Raiser,every Canvasser, 
and every Exchange Newspaper, 
will please immediately turn to 
first page, for information of inter- 
est and value to one and all. 


“Circulates to the Ends of the Earth” 

805 Broadway, New York, February 9th, 1886. 
To PusLisHErRs American Agricuturist : 

The American Agriculturist evidently circulates 
to the ends of the earth. We have lately heard 
from our advertisement of The Peoples’ Cyclo- 
pedia from Australia, Mexico, and a vast number 
of places in the United States ; it is undoubtedly a 
first-class medium for the book business. 

Henry W. Knicut, Supt. Meth. Book Concern. 


_ 
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Seth Green’s most interesting Fish Papers in 
these columns are attracting no little attention 
among farmers and others through the country. 
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CASH PRIZES 


—FOR— 


Essayson Land Plaster, 


ITS USE AND VALUE AS A FERTILIZER. 


The American Agriculturist, in view of the great 
economy and value of land plaster as a fertilizer, 
offers the following prizes for short, practical essays 
upon its use and effects on a variety of soils and 


crop. 
For the best Essay.............- $50. 
sé 66 gecond best..... ........ $25. 


The essays, clearly written on one side of the 
paper, must be signed bya fictitious name or sign, 
and the real name and address of the writer be 
placed within a sealed envelope, marked on the out- 
side with the same fictitious name or sign. The 
essays will be placed in the hands of an unbiased 
committee of good judgment, to report the awards. 
The essays, all of which become the property of the 
American Agriculturist, must be received on, or be- 
fore March 25th, at which time the committee will 
act, that the prize essay may appear in the May 
number. - 

a a a 

Every person who desires to know all about 
Percheron Horses should send for our new volume, 
which will be ready in a few days. 
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K WORK FOR ff 


BEGIN ANY MONTH. 


Inasmuch as every number of the American Agri- 
culturist is complete in itself, subscriptions can be- 
gin at anytime. In securing premiums or cash 
subscriptions, state to your acquaintances and 
neighbors, that they can commence with January, 
February, or March, and their year’s numbers will 
be complete. 





Our Great Galaxy of New Writers. 
oe 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), 
R. H. Stoddard, the poet writer, 
James Parton, the Biographer and 
Historian, Julian Hawthorne, 
George Parsons Lathrop, and Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Rev. J. N. 
Buckley, D. D. We are planning 
to add to this list, James Russell 
Lowell, John Burroughs, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and other equally 
great authors. Further intormae 
tion regarding this important ace 
quisition of contributors is found 
on first and Second Pages. 





The Publishers of the American Agriculturist offer over one hundred and fifty premium articles, and a large number of desirable iii as an incentive to 
workers. These premiums, tabulated below, are fully illustrated and described in our elegant forty-four-page publication (pages same size as this sheet), 


which will be sent post-paid to any person who desires to secure these premiums. 
turist, of $1.50, must be forwarded in order to secure any of these premiums. 


It will be observed that the full subscription price of the American Agricul- 


BUT, as stated elsewhere, any person who forwards us ten or more subscriptions on the dollar basis (that isten for $10.00), can reccive credit 


to the extent of twelve cents in premiums, for each name. 


the Special Papers and Engravines. 


N. B.—The premiums marked with a * in this list, will be sent, pre-paid, to any point in the United 


cost of transportation of other articles. 





| | @ 
| ls - 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS, log |Bs 
Se | ie 
| = 8 
OPEN TO ALL. \S2/ 4 
[&S | az 
: | & iS 
NO. Names of Premium Articles, et 
| | s * 
1/H. W. Johns’ Liquid Paints... .. .. ...... $25.00 |34 
% ee eee 50.00 67 

2|The Domes Prize Combined Lathe and | 
ees 8.00 | 9 


Saw 
3'The Demas “Prize Combined Lathe and 
Scroll Saw, with Buzz Saw “ne nMeY 9.50 |11 










The Prize Holly Scroll Saw... . .... 3.00 | 4 

4' Lewis’ Combination Force Pump.. bead - Ree. 6.00 | 6 
EN 55. sins phe $5000 2000053 * 1.00) 3 
oe ers *) 1.00} 2 
nel Tg Casket....... » rkso cee Sees Se 
I aia Biasises sckcwiies+edees | 1.00) 1 
9|Little Detective Scale. . .... ............- | 3.50| 4 
10\T “4 be Type Writer.. | 12.00 |16 
11) ge SMS Ga AS ee *| 50) 1 
12 The A Achromatic Telescope...... ....... *| 3.75) 5 
13\Field, or Marine PPF----- SEDEE evinces ten %*| 16.00 17 
14\Opera Glass.. -. .. .....- --.--.------. %) 6.00) 7 
15|/Reading Glass................ L-ceebeone * 1.50) 2 
16|Pocket agnifying Glass Soa ote aseh: aoa eT 
17\Double Magnifier............. .. ...0.-.- *; 1.00/ 2 
18/Tvlephone Ontfit............. .-...20---- * 1.00; 2 
19/The Gem Camera................. --++-+- | 5.00) 5 
20|/Magnetic Telegraph...... ....... .--.... %! 1.00} 2 
21|/Pucket Set Methematical Instruments....%* 4.00) 5 
22\Drawing Instruments.... - 1.00 | 2 
23 ee perc Se See 3.00 | 4 
24 es De mats Ess ee 4.50) 6 
25\Gentleman’ ~ Watch Chain.. 1.50 2 
ee oe oe, enn gie-eabi 2.00 | 3 
2 2 ee 3.50 4 
28/Silver Plated Watch Chain.. .50| 1 
29 Finger Ring. Chased..... G 1.50 | 2 
30 Plain. 1.50 2 
31 Gold Tey. 60} 1 
Ee 1.5, pu peddeuiex'<+7ss seeecens 2.00 | 2 
OSS) Ee eer eee 6.50 | 7 
34 Chased I boinc een yp «5 pie Hs > | 4.50) 5 
ne oo Roibnsp >>|, ase | 8.00) 4 
36 et ~ oe oe Sviess co ssne op oteaas | 5.00! 6 
4 Me ee UC sae * 3.00 4 
d's Napa Ring.. PY RT ery tr % «1.50! 2 

39) — er oy | 75/1 
40 Child’s Cap nee: oC Cee besceee * 1.75 2 
41 One Deven Table 1.) 2.95 | 4 
42,One Dozen le Spoons, . ce sees) 9.50 10 
a: Tea Spoons.... ........-..-. %) 4.75) 5 
' ies See wees. %! 9,50 10 
, ates : oO . Sones *| 5.50! 6 
land Gold Pen Polder... ...........%| 3.00! 4 





| 
| 





All for sale at the cash prices designated. All articles warranted 














47 Gold Pen and Pencil Combined.......... * 3.00! 3 
48 Gold-mounted Pencil...... .......... ... * 60/1 
49 Gold Pencil Case ................ rocsepe| seeds 
| eee * 4,00) 4 
5 eee A OR re * 3.00; 3 
51/ Vulcanized Reversible Coat........ .. ..% 4.50! 5 
oR eS CO ae ees * 2.50) 3 
53 Equestrian Water Proof Coat............ * 6.00) 6 
54 No-Name Lady’ 8 SEE G55: vs dap wan * 1.25) 2 
55 Lady’s ** Crown” Circular................ * 2.00' 3 
56 ake and Rubber Cloak.... ......... *| 7.00) 7 
ee CRMC SUN BONEIO 5 non sis: cunic vees neds *; 50/1 
58 The **Grand Rapids” Sweeper............ 3.00 | 3 
ET ee sree hsceboiee Swe sees *| 1.50 | 2 
60 The ** Pearl’? Rug Maker.... —s......... * 100'1 
Re ee Terre 16.50 18 
G3 Luminons Match’Safe ..........2 ccesesces 50 1 
NY occ cen snckipbies ate as0 5.00 7 
ee aaa eee ' 6.00 | 8 

64 Egg-Timer and Nutmeg-Grater........... * 501 
65 Stand Call-Bell........... sens wheee * 65,1 
6 Silk Sponge Towels 2... «-...sceccsece-se 25/1 
IN 5 5 Lg eo t'oces vee -sonceeve 3.50 4 
= Ladies’ Writing Desk...... orp 350 4 
69| Boy” sand Girl’s Writing Desk. ebonpaecn en * 1,25; 2 
70/Student? s Companion..... re ak 
71|Scissor-Set, in Plush Case.... .......--.- * 4.50 | 5 
%2|Button-Hole Scissors.............. .. ...¥® -%| 1 
%3|Lady’s Scissors.. .. Od ab save Sea 50 1 
74|Folding Pocket Bithadre 225 SS * -%| 1 
%5|Complete en. kn EEE oe eee %*) 2.00] 2 
%6|Smoker’s Cabinet....... .......2... oo0e%} 1.50] 2 
T7Combination Strop.. LEMIRE ee %| .%5) 1 
TEP MOUDIUNTE FIDE, .. ... 6s codec cect esses * 2.00) 3 
RDCNOR AUER is ooo ecs es bese'sedwecese 2.00 | 2 
80 Embossed Albuin.. SP scien whertce st Vee 
SS *| 1.00, 2 
nS Aa ee %) «1.7/1 
83 Accordion., .. ...... | 5.00| 6 
84 Concertina......... .... pies -*| 3.50, 4 
$5 Single Harmounica........... ..%* 50) 1 
86 Double Harmonica. %| 1.25 2 
87 Fluto Harmonica... | «=650 | 1 
UO NMEID . Uli 6 bSd6 sBdaltaiee coed ewe 8 *| 1.00) 2 
89 Music Case.... ...... Seb <aniew lean | 1 
I oo Sn tas: obs sas eeopwe * |} 
EN oo aos sitas 0, 50:00 006 .%) = =©.501 1 
92 Farmer’s Pocket-Knife........ ..% = =650] 1 
93 Farmer’s 3-Bladed Knife........... . :.. * 1.00/ 2 
94 Pruning Knife..... i ee ee eer * 1.00) 2 
95 Pearl-Handled Pen-Knife.... ............ * 2.00/ 2 
96 Lady’s Pearl Pen-Knife..... ...... eS ee 
97 White-Handled Knife. . odetppesoo MM - 40} 1 
98 Commercial Printing Outfit.........-.--». * 2.00) 3 
99 Bonanza Printing Press................... 3.00 | 4 
100 Yale Printing Press.................0006 4.50 | 5 
101 ** Little Gem ” Printing Outfit. ........... * 1.00) 2 
Tee EADON PERIEPE. 6-50.09 6h. 6iiwoecces secesies * 1.00/1 
108 Halliday Standard MT es cirtain cbs $150 | 220 
Halliday Standard Wind-Mill. . 60.00 80 


States reached by mail or express. 
as represented. 





Subscriptions sent on the dollar basis, or on the dollar and a half basis, are entitled just the same to 
Single numbers of the American Agriculturist I5 cents. 


Write to us for 



























104|Wood’s Patent Corn-sheller... ............ 3.00 | 3 
ee er * 50/1 
106| Pocket Cup, Pen, and Corkscrew........... 5) 1 
107|"The A. B. C. Corn Sheller, with Fan.... .. 12.00 |18 
108] Anti-Calking Shoes............ ccc. .ccc eee *| 1.50) 2 
109\|Favorite Butter-Worker..........  ........ 2.50/ 3 
Favorite Butter-Worker............ . csees 3.50 | 4 
110j/Rectangular Chum. .......0:00.0+ccecccces 7.00 | % 
SE MEMENT MOMMEDL 5 5s. 0.000504 000) & od x0 9.00 | 9 
111/Novelty Pocket Scale....... ... .....000% *) 75) 1 
SU REGS ae sb Sec dia dais cakdeebesd es 2.75 | 3 
SN 555.5) a 5h 8 bie Sd doses desndbseaue 8.25 | 4 
BRR IRLCY OREN iso o.0:5-505'0'56 65 0:naie'e <esloeunitis 4.00) 4 
115/Roller Skates.. Sree es 6.00 | 6 
116} Magic RLS tn a 4.50/ 5 
117 \Parcheesi PAA SECe ad oussad Se cuacswice sae *| 1.25) 2 
RTRIBOR OF- TATION TIGER. 6c io0c5s 050 ‘sededes *| 1.35] 2 
BNE cd ain cick: «hanes SecA * “H11 
120|Weeden Upright Steam Engine.. ooo Bl 1.60/13 
121)Village Blackemith....................08. *| «6.5/1 
122|Parlor MMPs coc rsidis 5, oo bbs Basis’ sal. Sait *| 1.25) 2 
123/C ombination Desk Black-board.. 2.50|] 3 
124|** Novelty” Folding Table. _.......... 1.25 | 2° 
POUIGAING OE MIG1Os 52502 e sce k icc s coos ses *| 1.00] 2 
126)‘ Clock ” Saviugs-Bank. . ..... ........ *| = .50) 1 
127| Wilcox Breech-loading GUD Soc saeeee *| 1.30) 2 
Se ON ss sschgs's sek sees, 044. as0%s *; 50/1 
te AE rere ere *| -%5| 2 
130; Youths’s Scroll and Bracket Saw......... *| 50) 12 
a eee ore re eee ae 1.00} 2 
132 Base-Ball with Cards .......---. -..-. Bo 50) 1 
| thats A, Os ara *) «=. 2 
134'Choral Top and Chimer........ ..... .... *| 50/}1 
RD INMMOS MIMIR) a5! Sb.25 (Sao shie. Shclgicedawseiess *; 1.50/2 
| eer ee %) |= £75) 1 
137|Musical Doll........... TM Me 
138 India Rubber Doll.... .. ... *| 1.60) 2 
139 Long-Haired Composition Dol %*) 1.75/2 
140|Five Books for Little Ones... *| 1.00] 1 
141) Vignette Authors...........-. -*) =.50) 1 
142)Spring BOZMtOUS... issscce se oo-| 1.50] 2 
143/Doll’s Perambulator ---| 1.50/32 
144|Dominoes.. -* = =.60)1 
145|Doll’s High Chair. *| «50/1 
146|Guessing Cards........... -* = 50} 1 
ee” I eee re Perea. *) «£75 ) 1 
148|Fine Silver Case Watch ... ............. %*| 15.00 |20 
149 Lady’s Satchel.. £:066)09 0 oad 
150 Whitman’s Fountain Pump.. Devaesvsece ee ates 8.50 /10 
151|Nickel-Plated Revolver........ .......... *| 6.00} 6 
152/Plush Cologne Set... ....cccccecces cece *; 1.25) 2 
158\Crumb Brash and Tray ..............e00. *| 1.00) 2 
164 Mxcolsio? Paint Bek.) 5. o.6 cscs ck cece ees *| =.) 1 
155)Artists’ Materials............ ceccee heetiod %*| 2.001 3 
NE is hans sed 5900260 Ge oon nese *| =.50)1 
157 Best Knife Sharpeners eee niadahws taeiced *| 60) 1 
158'** Excelsior” Cutting Nippers....... ... * «64.251 
ok SEE EO a *| 1.00; 2 
160|Pratt’s Patent Augur Handle............. *| .75)2 
161\The Lady's Sewing Assistant.... ........ *| 5012 
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It Cannot be Done, 


~~ 


So says a friend in alluding to our presentation 
to every subscriber of the Special Papers 
and Special Engravings regarding our 
Farmer Presidents. But thousands of subscribers 
wrote us, they could not understand how we could 
give the American Agriculturist Cyclopedia as a 
present to our readers. Still we continued to do so 
to the number of thirty or forty thousand. It is 
true these Special Papers and Special 
Engravings will involve a large expenditure 
of money. It is true, that the American Agricul- 
turist alone is worth far more than the subscription 
price ; indeed, Mr. Joseph Harper, of “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” said to us not long ago, he could not 
understand how we could furnish the American 
Agriculturist with all of its original matter and 
original illustrations for $1.50 per year. But we 
propose to furnish both the periodical and the 
Special Papers and Engravings for 
this price. Read elsewhere how we propose to do 
it. We want one hundred thousand rew sub- 
scribers to the American Agriculturist, and with the 
aid of our friends, together with this new feature, 
we shall certainly have them. 





The American Agriculturist in the Far 
West. 


Ler 

Many of our readers in the East, upon moving 
to the far Western States and Territories, request 
us to give information in our columns specially for 
the benefit of New Comers. We are now consum- 
mating arrangements, whereby special attention 
will be devoted not only to new comers, but to old 
settlers as well,in the far West. In other words, 
we propose to make Western Agriculture a special 
feature of the American Agriculturist in the future. 


—_— 
oe 





The American Agriculturist Law Book 


Withdrawn. 
—>—— 

The American Agriculturist Law Book has 
proved as fully as satisfactory to recipients as the 
American Agriculturist Cyclopedia, which between 
thirty or forty thousand subscribers received. 
Every mail brings to us a large number of pleasant 
responses from the recipients, indicating their satis- 
faction with the volume. We shall offer it, how- 
ever, butafew days longer, so that those who 
desire to secure this valuable work must immedi- 
ately send for it. Remember, to every subscriber, 
new or old, to the American Agriculturist for 1886, 
whose subscription is immediately forwarded us, 
at $1.50 and 15 cents additional for packing and 
posting the Law Book, making $1.65 in all, we will 
present this American Agriculturist Law Book 
post-free. These names do not count for any other 
Premium, though they are entitled, of course, to 
the Special Papers and Engravings regarding 
Our Farmer Presidents. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! 
pain et 

Now is the tlme, now is the hour, to secure them 
under the new and faverable terms, given on the 
second page of this number. All your friends and 
neighbors will want the Special Papers and 
Engravings on the Homes of our Farmer 
Presidents to adorn their dwellings. With these 
special features, Canvassers and Club Agents ought 
to be able to secure host of subssribers without 
difficulty. But if they will write us, they can se- 
cure still better special private terms to Canvassers. 








Good Books, 
—_——~<>___ 
We present on other pages of this number de- 
scriptions of several volumes of interest to readers, 
which we have published, or are about to issue. 








Homes for Home Builders. 


This new, elegant, and very valuable work, just 
issued by the Publishers of the American Agricw- 
turist, elicits the highest encomiums from the press 
and from those who have received it. Last month 
we offered this volume as a Premium to any person 
who should send us a new subscriber to the Ameri- 


can Agriculturist, (English or German), at the regu-- 


lar rate of $1.50 per year, and 10 cts. extra for 
posting the volume, making $1.60 in alJ. This book 
makes s0 attractive a Premium, that we have de- 
cided to continue it thirty days longer. See page 
80, February number, for description of volume. 


~~ 
ee 


Answering Correspcadents. 
—~<-_—_ 

We have an Editorial force three times larger than 
any similar publication in the world. Indeed, our 
staff comprises more writers than are employed by 
the daily papers, with but few exceptions. We are 
therefore ready and willing to answer all inquiries 
of our subscribers regarding farm matters generally. 
We can not, however, undertake to answer letters 
from other than subscribers. In making inquiries 
of any description, state in your letter that you are 
a subscriber. Write briefly and to the point, giving 
your name and address in full, and your questions 
will be immediately answered. 


aati 
soo 


Defeat this Measure. 
a ge 

The Bill of Senator J. Wilson, of Iowa, now be- 
fore the Senate at Washington, to increase the 
rate of postage on Fourth Class matter, will work 
greatly to the disadvantage of Seedsmen, aud very 
many other interests. Indeed it is a measure 
which ought to receive the united opposition of 
the representatives of all political parties. The 
subscribers of the American Agriculturist every- 
where will do well to write to their Senators and 
Congressmen, urging them to oppose this Bill. 
We are assured that this Bill has been sprung upon 
the Senate in behalf of the Express Companies, 
who are constantly aiming to increase their own 
revenue at the expense of the P. O. There are 
thousands of Post-offices not reached by Express, 
Companies, where the surrounding population are 
now accommodated at reasonable rates by United 
States Mails. The Express Managers would like 
to crowd the mails out of the field, occupy it them- 
selves, and charge whatever rate seemed best to 
them. So far from -advancing the rates on any 
class of mail matter, they should be steadily re- 
duced to the lowest minimum possible. The de- 
velopment and progress of the people of the United 
States are identical with reduction in postage. 














Clean and Wonderful Advertising. 
— — 

Our wonderful display of advertising in this 
number of the American Agriculturist, surpassing 
that of last year even, presents the business world 
in a nutshell. Our cotemporaries, who express so 
much surprise at the amount of this patronage, 
will find the secret in the following sentence contain- 
ed in aletter from one of oursubscribers. He writes: 
“Tregard the American Agriculiurist as the pro- 
tector of our people against a horde of unscrup- 
ulous advertisers, who prey upon the unsuspect- 
ing.’? We aim to exclude everything we ourselves 
cannot recommend. Again we are compelled to 
omit several columns of edvertisements, so as not 
to encroach upon our reading columns proper. 


—_— 


Ask Your Postmaster. 
—>—— 

If there are others in your neighborhood who 
would like to take the American Agriculturist, and 
no one has attempted to raise aclub, ask your 
Postmaster to do so. We will make special terms 
to him. Or, if you are some distance from a Post- 
Office, ask the active teacher of the district school. 








Catalogues Acknowledged, 


SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, ETC. 


C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt.—Bulb and small f 
catalogue. ” OF Cm 


I. ALuEn, Springfield, Mass.—Price-list of small fruits. 

R. H. Auten Company, 159-191 Water St., New York. 
—An illustrated catalogue of flower, garden, and’ field 
seeds, smal! fruit plants, etc. Very complete, and hand- 
somely gotten up. 

ALNEER BRoTueERrs, Rockford, Ill.—Catalogue of vege- 
table and flower seeds. ser 


F. Barnteitpes & Co., Lawrence, —A n cata- 
logue for the flower and seguistd partes, ms 
Bracu & Co., Richmond, Ind.—Catslogne of roses and 
other flowering plants. ' my eae 
J. Borerano & Son, Baltimore, Md.—Illustrated seed 
catalogue. Fe 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 37 E. 19th St., N. ¥.—A de- 
scriptive catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, ° 


Rosset Burst, JR., Philadelphia, Pa.—Garde1 
and descriptive and illustrated catalogue of 
flower seeds, with many useful hints to planters. © ° ” 


J. L. Cuiwps, Floral, N. Y.—Illustrated catalogue of 
new and rare flowers and plants. Snes 


Couz & Bro., Pella, lowa.—Vegetable and flower seed 
catalogue. 

Tue Dineze & Conanp Co., West Grove, Chester Co., 
Pa.—Guide to Rose Culture. A fully illustrated catalogue 


of fine roses, with cultural directions. 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.—Illustrated cata- 
logue of flower and vegetable seeds and plants. One of 
the most complete and handsome catalogues of this year. 


Extwaneer & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥Y.—Descriptive catalogue of fruit trees. ~~’ 

Z. Dz Forest Ery & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Almanac 
and seed manual for the vegetable garden. e, 

Frank Forp & Sons, Ravenna, Ohio.—Price-list of 
seeds, smal) fruit plants and trees. 

Epwarp Gittett, Southwick, Maas. — Catalogue of 
North American wild flowers, rare ferns, etc. 

he GoopELL, Dwight, Mass.—Catalogue of flower 
seeds. 

GreEn’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. ¥.—Catal of 
plants, trees, shrubs, vines, etc., richly illustrated, and, 
very complete. ‘ 

J. J. H. Greeory, Marblehead, Mass.—Retail 
of vegetable, flower and field seeds. Many novelties. 

Joun W. Hat, Marion Station, Md.—Price-list and 
descriptive catalogue of small fruit plants, fruit and 
ornamental trees. : 

J. Harris Seep Co., Rochester, N. Y.— Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of field,garden and flower seeds, 

W. W. Hizzorn, Arkona, Ontario, Canada.—Price-list 
of smal! fruits. 

Davip Hr, Dundee, Ill.—Wholesale catalogue of 
evergreens. 

J. Horner & Son, Merchantville, N. J.—Price-list of 
grape vines and smal! fruits. 

IsLanD SEED Co., Muscatine, lowa.—Catalogue of field 
and garden seeds. 

Jounson & Stoxzs, Philadelphia, Pa.—Farm Manual. 
Garden and field seed catalogue, also live stock. Very 
complete and handsome. : 

F. N. Lane, Baraboo, Wis.—Price list of Northern 
grown seeds, flowers, bulbs and plants. 

L. C. Liscuy, Nashville, Tenn.—Catalogue of hardy, 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

A. W. Lrvineston’s Sons, Columbus, Ohio.—Price-list 
of seeds for garden and field. Tomatoes a specialty, 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J—Guide to fruit cul- 
ture, and catalogue of small fruit plant, fruit trees, etc.; 
it is a handsome and bountifally illustrated pamphlet. 

Wm. H. Mavtg, Philadelphia, Pa.—Catalogue of vege- 
table, flower and field seeds. 

J. M. McCutioven’s Sons, Cincinnati, Obio.—Ilus- 
trated catalogue of field and garden seeds. 

A. D. Psgsry & Co., § se, N. Y¥.—Price-list of 
flower and garden seeds ; also agricultural implements. 

Piant SEED Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Illustrated catalogue 
of garden, field, tree and flower seeds, also market gar- 
deners and trade lists. 

Prick & KnicKkERBOcKER, Albany, N. ¥.—Descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds. 

W. W. Rawson & Co., Successors to B. K. cs & 
Sons, Boston, Mass.—Catalogue of flower aud ble 
seeds. A beautiful and valuable publication. > 


’ BE. H. Ricker & Co., Elgin, Ils. Price list of fruit 
and ornamental trees. Evergreen seedlings 4 specialty. 


Ave. Rotxsr & Sons, 44 Dey St., New York.—Wholes 
sale price-list of selected flower seeds for florists’ use. 


J. B. Root & Co., Rockford. Il!.—Ilustrated garden 
manual. 

JouN Saut, Washington, D. C.—Catalogue of roses, 
bedding, and greenhouse plants. : € : 

W.H. Sarrs, Philadelphia, Pa.—Ilinstrated de- 
sesigSve catalogue of farm, garden and greent res 
quisites. - 

Tus Storrs & Harrison Co., Plainsville, Ohio.—Des- 
criptive catalogue of Exton and flower seeds; algo green- 
house and bedding plants. 


T. TucwEt1, Sooke, B. C.—Price-list of flower, garden 
and field seeds. : yet et 


J. C. Vauenan, Chicago, Ills.—Catalogue of 
tools, and bulbs, 1o which is added treatiac on corn 
potatoes. M3 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Bowxer Fertmizer Co., Boston, Mass., and New 
York City.—Price-list of fertilizers. 

Cuapsorn & CotpwEtt M’r'a. Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
—Price List of the New Model Mower, their latest and 
‘best Mower. 4 

Cartps & Jonzs, Utica, N. Y.—TIllustrated list of 
eheese factory, creamery and dairy apparatus. 

A. B. Conv & Co., 197 Water St., New York.—A very 
complete illustrated and descriptive catalogue of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery. 

¥F. D. Crate, North Evanston, Ill.—Price-list of incu- 
bators and brooders. 

Derrz & Co., Moline, Ill.—Tilustrated catalogue of 
plows and cultivators. 

Dory Waser Co., La Crosse, Wis.—Circular of their 
new clothes cleaner. 

GatsratrH Bros., Janesvilie, Wis.—Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Clydesdale and Euglish Shire horses and Shet- 
land ponies. 

Gere, Truman, Piatt & Co., Owego, N. Y.—Price 
List of “‘ Champion” wagons. 

M. C. Hentey, Richmond, Ind. — Circular of the 
Monarch fence machine. 

HorTomkin CarrniaGE Works, Syracuse, N. Y.—Illus- 
trated catalogue of buggies, carriages, wagons, sleighs. 

A. M. Lane, Cove Dale, Ky.—Price List of poultry. 

¥E. B. Lanman, Columbus, 0.—Price List of carriage 
hardware. 

W. E. Lrxcotn Co., Warren, Mass, and London, 
Ontario. Price List of the Channel Can Creamery. 

H. A. Moyer, Syracuse, N. Y.—Price List of wagons 

E. W. Ross & Co., Springfield, O.—Illustrated Price 
List of ensilage and fodder cutters. 

Swirr & Monrort, Millbrook, N. Y.—Price List of 
**New Model” hay copveyor. 

— 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 














YS a 


The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 

yy on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. B 


THE NEW MODEL, 


OUR LATEST AND BEST MOWER. 





VICTORIES 
d31VN0ANN 





For SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, and QUAL- 
ITY OF WORK it is unequalled, while for LIGHT- 
NESS OF DRAFT it excels by a large percentage, 
any other Lawn Mower made. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F’G. CO., 


Newsourei, New York. 


HE HARVEST HATCHER. Second to none. Price 
within the reach of all. Satisfaction ranteed. Send for 
Circular. ALONZO JOCOY,Edgewood Farm, Wakefield,R.I. 


A Valuable Farm for Sale, 


I have a valuable farm for sale, in close proximity to the 
City. It is excellent land, splendidly adapted either for 
grazing, or raising crops. I will sell it for cash, or exchapge 
it for unincumbered City property, either in New York or 
Brooklyn. No agents need answer this advertisement, as I 
desire to deal directly with first parties. Address 

F. 8. JOSEPH, 845 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 








SAVE YOUR BUCCIES. 








Educate the colts, and enjoy yourselves. Ask C.S8. BEEBE, 
Racine, Wis., about different styles of carts; he makes them. 
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Grain Threshers, Horse Powers, and Engines. 

Highest prize awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, overa large num- 
ber competing. Ample warranty and opportunity 
for trial given. For full particulars address 

ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 

&t. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., New York. 








PROF.CHS.LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella ; Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of theRed Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, &c., &¢., says: 

‘LIEBIG CO’S COCA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure alls. It isin nosense of the word a patent 
remedy. I am thoroughly conversant with its 
mode of preparation and know it to be not only a 
legitimate pharmaceutical product,butalso worthy 
of the high commendations it has received in all 
parts of the world. It containsessence of Beef, 
Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, which are dis- 
solved in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 
Sherry.” 

Invaluable to all whoare Run Down, Nervous, 
ky Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with 
weak kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


HEB MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC CLYCERINE. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the;Princess of Wales 
and the nobility. For the Skin, Complexion, Erup- 
tions,Chapping,Roughness. $1.00. Of druggists. 
LTIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsa- 
parilla, is guaranteed as the best Sarsaparilla in 
the market. 


N. Y. Depot 38 MURRAY STREET. 









The 
Strongest i = 4 
Agent for removing Stumps and Boulders. Send 
for illustrated Circulars. Mention this paper. 


ZETNA POWDER CO., Chicago, Il. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS TwrouGHour Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
y PRODUCE COMMIS- 
Ey & 0, WAR 5 SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 





and REFRIGERATOR. 
Patent Skimmin 
LATEST AND BEST! 

IT LEADS THEM ALL 
Cream drawn off the milk. Vo 
possibility of sediment being 
drawn with the cream, Nocream 

or cream drawn 


atanytime. Cream separation 
made without use of fas anes, 


Has thick walls and double air 


te. Us 
Stoddard Churn, Dog Powers, 
“f ter Worker, Boxes, Prints, & Factory Supplies. For 
= address Moseley & Stoddard Manf’g. Co., Poultney, Vt, 


DEDERICK’S HAY, PRESSES. 














e 
et” oh? the customer 
<P get ght keeping the one 
gr® SP oe that suits 
oor ” 
so 
oe] 






oe 





HAMMOND’S SLUC SHOT, 


Registered, is a good thing, and routes tlie insect army 
wherever found, and sold by most seedsmen 
Send for Book to FISHKILL ON HUDSON, N. Y. 


/ TILE #BRICK 


MACHINERY. 









Beats the 
WORLD. 














Sati ot om 
Somme. © = TECUMSEH. MICH. 


HOOSIER AUGER TILE MILL. 








Prompt delivery, 





FOR PRICES AND C 
NOLAN, MADDEN & CO. 


VW irgivia Trumpet Creepers. Most successful and 
hardy of allrunning flowers. Two strong plants, post- 
age paid, by mail, for 25 cents. Stamps taken. 
J. E. EARLY, Hardwicksville, Va. 


YHE TRUE PLUM IS SOLD 
a under Trade M A R | A N N A Mark ONLY. 
Write to PHIL. PFEIFFER, Sedalia, Missouri, 


White Star Oats. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. Weigh nearly 50 pounds to bushel, 

yield 130 bu. legal to acre. It pays better to raise them by 100 

per cent than wheat. Price per quart, post-paid, 50 cts. 
Address, W. M. WOODWORTH, Irwin, Ohio. 


R. R. G. DUN, OF MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, WILL 
Bh, sell his celebrated Plumwood Herd of Short- 
Horn Cattle, on April 14th and 15th, 1 
bus, O. This is one of 


OWNERS OF BUCK SAWS, 


You ean have sent to  hapend address for 65c., P. O. Order or 
stamps, an attachment to put on your Buck Saw, and make 
a Rip Saw as well as a Cross-cut. Address, 

C. C. CARPENTER, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
World for Hatching and Raising Poultry. It is 
ae and easy to ony Absolutely reliable, Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never ails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO., 
513 Coll Ave., Elmira, York. 
Be sure and mention tits paper. jum ocd 


GEO. W. ALEXANDER, 


takes pleasure in announcing to his numerous patrons in 
the Book trade that he is now ready to resume operations 
in his new quarters, 

33, 35 & 37 East 17th St., & 38, 40, 42, 

44 & 46 East 18th St., New York. 

No expense has been spared to make this binder <' up 
to the times in every ao and every facility will be 
found for doing Cloth, Morocco, Calf, Russia, and 


Tree Calf Work. 
Passenger elevator on the 17th St. side. No stairs to climb. 


OTS, SIZE 40x! 00 FEET, $4 


LAKEVIEW, near LAKE KINGSLEY, 
$50" torsa FLORID A 
ORANGE GROVE. 
Oo buys a 4room HOUSE and 10 acres 
of LAND, 2 cleared and fenced. 
@ Send 2-cent stamp for Maps. etc., to the 


h 
L LAND COMPANY. 
P. 0. Borie — Jacksonville, Florida. 














886, at Colum- 
the oldest and best herds in America, 
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Book Notices, 

The Percheron Horse, — The efforis of the 
American Agriculturist to promote the importation of 
Percheron horses and their breeding in this country, 
have been attended with most gratifying results. «See 
pages 96 and 9%). Indeed it is noteworthy, that Mr. N. 
W. Dunham, of Illinois, the large importer of French 
horses, had his attention first directed to this breed 
tbrough the columns of the American Agriculturist. 
Among other plans for stimulating importation, we 
translated from the French and published in 1868, 
Charles du Hays’ valuable work on these horses. We 
may state. that whereas there was now and then a Per- 
cheron Horse imported when we first published this 
work, there are now fully five thousand Percheron horses 
in the United States. We are now enlarging this volume, 
adding new matter and new illustrations, valuable to all 
interested in heavy draft horses. Col. Mason C. Weld 
edits the volume. The price of this work will be $1.00. 


Cape Cod Cranberries.—By James Webb. New 
York. The O. Judd Company. Cape Cod is famous as 
the locality where the Cranberry was first cultivated, and 
for the excellence of its product,and Mr. James Webb is 
conspicuous as one of the most successful Cranberry 
growers of the Cape. In this work he gives the methods 
followed on Cape Cod, from the selection of the land, to 
the marketing of the fruit. The story is told in the 
straight-forward manner of one practically familiar with 
every detail, and where illustrations will make the 
matter plainer, they are given. Nearly ready. 


Hog-Raising and Pork-Making.—By Ru- 
fus Bacon Martin. Thisis the title ofa work shortly to be 
issued by tlie Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 
In this volume, the author gives the results of his ex- 
perience in the Far West, upon a ranch especially devoted 
toraising swine. The work is very concisein style, the 
author having the happy faculty of expressing his views 
in few words. An important portion of the work is that 
which treats of the diseases of swine, in which the eon- 
servative ground is taken, that the prevention of disease, 
is of vastly more importance than the meiication of tho 
sick animals. The work is illustrated by portraits of typ- 
ical animals of the most important breeds, and by plans of 
piggeries, Price, 40 Cents, 


Fertilizers,—J. J. H. Gregory, the seed-grower of 
Marblehead, has written and publishes a capital little 
hand-book on fertilizers—where the materials come from ; 
where to get them in cheapest form; how to compound 
formulas, etc., are the topics discussed. Price, 40 cents, 
at this office. 


66 Hill and Drill isthe title of a useful pamphlet 
issued by the Bowker Fertilizer Co., of 48 Chatham St., 
Boston. The value of commercial fertilizers is too little 
understood, and this little brochure will aid any one in 
respect to their profitable employment. 


cle, 
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AROOSTOOK SEED. My Illustrated Catalogue of NEw 
and STAPLE sorts of PoTATOoES and GRAIN is valuable to 
every Potato vaetiehy termen FREE tvall. Send forit. 

. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Me. 
W ‘ SEED from 40 acres. HARLY 
Ss K K teeny bogs ane a —_ 
ants in May an une. rite 
POT A I O For circulars. J 
W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 
9000 BUSHELS “DAKOTA RED,” AND “EMPIRE 
STATE” Potatoes. All other varieties. Catalogue free. 
JOSIAH HAWKINS, Southport, Conn. 
IGH- “RED worth two of Northern Seed, 
All that grow Irish potatoes 


should have my eee | Pe. rh ction Sta Mi a 
HA arion : 














Seed Potatoes. One barrel 





RELIABLE 


Low's Gaibin’ Sikvg 


MARKET GARD SPECIALTY 
A ALOGUE FREE, SEND B ro RT 


AA Ri ON LO W, Seed Grower, 


ESSEX, MASs. 





Flower Seeds, 12, pkts. choice varieties. 25 cents. 


tium, & 
JAMES 


Mignonette, Nigella, Nastur- 
Price list Wrens Sample pkts. mailed tor 16c. 
D. FERRIS & CO., 56 Pine St., New York City. 
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Catharine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. vators. 


The Machines are light, strong 
easy-running, admirable 
in design and finish. 













Hoes, and Hol- 
low Steel Standard 
Horse Hoes and Culti- 

Free to all. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Send now if you are in: 
terested in Farming, Garden- 
ing, or Trucking, for our 

1886 CATALOGUE, 
which fully describes our Seed-Drills, 
Wheel- 














Make Your Own Fertilizer! 


Where to get the material in the cheapest form; How to make up formulas for different crops; %, 


plant food of bones, ground and whole; 


crowded with information, given in the plain, common sense way farmers can understand. By ma: 
Cabbage, Carrot, and Mangold Raising, at 30 cen 
My large Seed Catalog re FR 


on Onion, Squash 


have been through 10 and 15 editions. 


Seven ways to m 
All about fish for fertilizing, and wood-ashes, etc., Sf book oft bg 
'-¢ 40 cents. Also, book 
each, or the five for i? fas vane Two of these 


SE, to all who write for it. 
Es J. H. GRE GORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





EER 


STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS SWEETEST OF FLOWERS| 


DELIVERED SAFELY BYMAIL | FOR J4C 1 WILL MAIL 2 
Gror50¢ |4Fror $ Joo! FLoweRING BULBS TO ANY 


2 PLANTS NEW CARNATION | ADDRESS on 4B ieee rot 255 
BUTTERCUP 50¢ or |2 $200! ANDDIRECTIONS FOR BLOOMING-| 
ILLUSTRAT® DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE "FREE 


CHAST.STARR.AVONDALE CHESTER CO. PA! 





*Pulverize the land whatever you do or 
iy ‘fail to do: Go on the principle of the woman 

“making gooseberry pie,-who sweetened it 
“all she dared and then _ shut her eyes and 

** put ina handful more. Work yourland un- 
**¢ilitis fine enough and then gooverit agai — 
“If you do not think this will pay, try it 
eerie @ through the field and contrast it ‘with 
** the balance.” 

See advertisement of the “ ACME” Pulver- 
izing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler, on 
page 129. 





SEED Ex. Early Valentine poses, Es. Barly, : und White 

Marrow fm Tested, Endorsed mall Fruits 
New and Leading kinds. Peach’ Trees, Frosted Nat. Peach 
Pits. 500,000 quart, Berry Baskets, Address 


ROBINSON & BRO., Brooklyn, Md. 
che aid. Good salesmen 
$4.0 wanted to sol ypteery tock, Address with 
BAY ' D.H. » Nurseryman, Geneva, N.Y. 
FOLUCOROD: Ds Be Fe ena, SaaS. 
SRBet be Rady rook me Ga 
WM. H. MOON, Morsievilie. ‘Ae 





per month and expenses 





TILLINGHAST’s PuGET SOUND CABBAGE SEEDS are rap- 
idly gaining in public favor. Wherever tested the unani- 
mous verdict is that they surpass all others in actual merit. 
Cabbage growers in any part of the Union will, on applica- 
tion to Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa., be referred to 
growers near them who can speak from experience as to 
their value in that section. 

BBAGE PLANTS. 
bY Sound and Long Island stock. — frame 
lants, Pig per 1,000, ready now. Hot-bed plan 1.50 per 
P 000, ready in April. Write for list of varicnieso an special 


omato, Pepper and Celery plants. 
f 4 and Nurseryman, Pearsalls, N. Y. 





From 


prices on 
R. E. SEALY, Flor 


Lang’s S E E D S Gotaloge f ree, 


LIVE F.N.LA NG, Baraboo, Wis. 


FRUIT TREES, oomtso: 


"nacre Feat’ ean 
for the Garden, Lawn sng Orchard, Pear trees. 
All the new Grapes apples for peed Ry bearing. 
New Currants. J. OW. Apam & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


For best new and old sorts, 
8 Ee R m4 i E Ss. send for my Ai list of Plants 
LJ bes GRAPES._ 
pea 
| RIUMPH & for cire! circular. perry, Nes 
ACHELIS, West Chester, Pa. 
acaiiiaitettiee ae re 
LAs E STOCK CORY CORN, 10 days earlier than Early 
Marblehead. Golden Wax, Improved Valentine 
Beans. Teicrh one, Market Gard Vermont and 


Perpetual Peas, Early Barham Potatoes, Eclipse 
port Warren and Deep Head Cabbage. Su rior 





Flower, Veuptabts & Field. 











and Vines. Address as eal, 
D. E. HOXIK, Leeds, Mass. 
New. Send 


Cc 
Onion, Cucuamer, 4 eee Flower Seed. 





GR XY XN Ve 








W.t.s.c0,| Perennial [BRAND 


—LAWN GRASS SEED.— 

Isa mixture of the CHorcest Grasses and SEEDS oF 
THE BEST QUALITY. Makes a close, velvety turf, fi preen 
throughout the season. Suited toa wide range of 
and soil. Quart package, enough for 300 sq. ft., mailed 
postage pd. on repeipt of 30c. Ask your seedsman for our 


“THE W HITNEY-NOYES SEED CO., 
Dealers in Field Seeds.only. Binghamton, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS 


and European Larches; all sizes. 
All tye grown at prices never 
before offered. Norway Spruce. 
Scotch, Anes, 
Mountain Balsam 

Northern Red Cedar. and Arbor 
Vitee from $3 per 1,000 up. Ship- 
ay’ with safety to all parts of the 

st list free. 


Eve veons a Dundee, Ill. 
Mention this papers.” re 


If you love RARE wag og 
only, address a ie LOY, Keene H. tt 


"please. FR 
SEED 


MATTHEWS’ DRILL 


Hand Cultivator, 
Wheel Hoe, 


SINGLE OR COMBINED. 














will astonish an 









Admitted by leading Seedsmen and Market 
every where te be the most perfect and reliable implements 
in use for planting and cultivating garden crops. are 


cheap a / Iaquire for the genuine machines w 


are BE onl 

T. B. EVERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 
<— — circulars, giving latest prices and improvements. 

(RENN OF NE OPE LS TT TE LIE SO 


BAUGH $25 $25 PHOSPHATE 






PURE $3 


TON 
CAYUGA LAND PLASTER, 


bar Apees pres rs? 
potent E. a Farmer Ai red. 
CAYUGA PLASTER co. Un Springs,N.Y. 


TO FARMERS AND G 
OR, | POUDRETTE 


eapest and best Fertilizer oS pon, Bis go 








The 
out ary in all drills, Be article ick onl arate 4 
ground. No dirt be! ed with ie to ttodry a up the soil, but 
the pure night soil o been ide by side with 
other grades with the test success. 
Address, GEORGE 8. Tar Taner oie * nY. 





- PEARSON'S 


y FERTILIZERS. 


a arcs ae Ree 


Most Hi erin; 

preparations. “et are no Agen 

tilizers, orders direct to t) 1 
prompt attention. JOHN PEA yt yt 2  & 
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“THE ASPINWALL POTATO PLANTER.” 

















IT MARKS! IT FURROWS! IT DROPS! IT cov- 
ERS! IT DISTRIBUTES FERTILIZER ! 


Send for 
ASPINWALL M’F’G CO., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


PACIFIC BROADCAST 


SOWER. 








evenly th: 
7 adjust 


use. Perfect! 
able. Deuble Slides and Cu:-off, 


per eent 


Peccrerall 
lider and more 


** Guaranteed to Sow 50 


\° et 
WHITMAN AGEIOL *co., St. Louia, Mo, 































gar Wake CULTIVATORS 


Riding or Waiking Steel 
\ With Double Row Corn 


Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 
pag dwith Medals 


RING wa THE CORN FIELD 

ousands in use, giv- 
ing Satisfaction. Agents 
wanted. Sateeeey free. 
ae: this He DR 
HEN 


THE SPANGLER 


Corp Planter, Single Row and Broadcast Fertilizer Distrib. 
uters, Vegetable eeder, Lime gee and Grain rill, 
have received — medals and first premiums against ali 
competition. The Span, ler Fertilizer Feed is used (under 
‘licenge) on Farquhar’s ennsylvania Drill, Keystone Corn 
Planter and Hen ‘h's Cultivator, and is the on 'y Absolute 
Foree Feed. AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 


THE SPANGLER M’F’G. COMPANY. 
(Successors to J. W, Spangler & Bro.,) York, Pa. 


trowbridge| ter; 
Broadcast 











Sows aLt Grams, Grass Seeds, Plas- 
ter, Salt, Ashes, Fertilizers, BETTER 
Sav Ee° REED by oy sowie other way OTLEY 
80 
un’ Readily eee to 
wagon or ca. TS 
a any wagon ws 8 ACRES 
DAY. ONE-FOURTH 


.RGER 
RILLED! The only prac 
tical Broadcaster made 











¢ 
PHENE FREE N & SONS 


wisco 





ENGINES 


THRESHING MACHINES 
AND SAW MILLS 


Threshers, unequalled in capacity for separat- 


pa nes’ ON eralm, and © genuine 


in Engines. ¢ 6 to 18 
ness, 

VA has haricontat totes 
objectionable features of 
and Endless Chain. All 












trated circular. 


Farm Grist Mills and Shellers! 


OVER 30,000 NOW IN USE 
Every machine is warranted to suit, or money refunded. 


Price of Mills, $20 to $40, Shellers, $5. 


Do not buy a Mill or Sheller until you have seen our terms and illus- 
Address, with stamp. 


~ LIVINGSTON & C0., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 





Portable Mills for Farmers, etc. 18 Sizes and 
Styles. Over 3.000 in use. $100 and upwards. Com- 
plete Mill and Sheller $115. A boy can grind and kee 
order. Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Com 
Flouring an cern Mills. ALL SIZES. Send for 


*“SORDYKE & MARMON CO., selenide, Ind. 
FIELD’S FAVORITE¢ 


ete 
ook 








is warranted 
run lighter, grind faster, 


This Mill 


and do a 
market, us Two Horse Power. It will grind and shell at 
same operation. Grinds shelled corn, and small grain, 
makes family meal, as well as grinds corn andcob. Send 


for circulars and price wd to 
J. FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


EMPIRE CITY 


Py GRINDING MICE. 


GRINDS 





+ Ear Corn, Feed and 
¥ Table Meal, Tobacco 
Stalks an Stems, 


Bone, Shells, Plaster, 
ete. Send for Circular. 


we ACENTS WANTED. 
S A. RICKARD “Saw tork®” 















MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Manufacturers of 
MILL STONES 
FLOURING MILL 

MACHINERY 


Corn & Feed 


In the Beales ‘Send for description and pri¢es, 











he “WesTidanoust co. 
on : Schenectady, N. Y, 











THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MS ee 


For CORN and<*= 
FEED GRINDINGS 


Gennine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A. W. STEVENS & SON 


UBURN, N. Y. 
Menting this paper. 






oar variety of work than any mill in the | 











to | 





The Improved 


“RIGHT SPEEDY" 


(STYLE NO. 2) 


CORN SHELLER 


will shell the largest and small- 
est corn perfectly ; shells 12 to 
14 bushels per hour. It in the 
best hand Sheller made 
and I warrant it for & 
years. Price $5 or _hand- 
somely nickel-plated, $6. 


Agents Wanted. 

Ifno ngewe | in your vicinity. I 
will send Sheller, express paid, 
on receipt of price. Send for 
circular. 


CURTIS GODDARD, Alliance.0. 


Gee FARM GRIST MILL 










"With. Cast-Si hme of Biovs 
> Steel Cob Crusher pnd | devs 

deal, They tak 
WER, do More Was « 
and are moredurable than any 
other mill. Send for Descriptive 
Cotalogue. Also man’frs of the 
Union Horse Power, with Level 
‘ead, Threshers and Cleaners, 
Feed Cutters, Circular Saws, etc, 


Ww. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn 
YZ inthe $85 HAND MILL (F. Wilson’s 
, Patent). 100 per cent. more made in 
kee ing poultry. Also Power | fills and Farm Feed 
Mills. Circulars and Te stimonials sent on application. 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


YOUNG GIANT» 
FANNING MILLS. 


for 
PO 











— 


GUARANTEED. 
at at Mer 





ety 


DICKEY&PEAS Enanens RACINE WIS 








For Ensilage and Dry Fodder. 
The heaviest, strongest, and best Cutters in 
ihe World. Adapted to all kinds of powers, very 
easy running, and have immense capacities. A 
trial of the Ross Machines in competition with 
others will fully substantiate the above claims. II- 
lustrated circular and book on Ensilage sent free. 


E. W. ROSS & CO., eaerEe, Ohio. 


ERLY OF FULTON, WN. Ye 
BrancH OFFICE, No. 6 Centre St., Albany, N. ¥. 





MACHINERY 


: AND 
| CLAY CRUSHERS. 


wnt Wort 





NFIELD* 
- WEE Willougiby,0. 





itural invention 


ofthe Age! Saves 901 per cent. of labor, Doub] 
the value of = Manure. Spreads even! 
ds of IaDuse, broadcast or i: ay o— —_ 


in 
ired by hand. Illustrated 
Portaes Mint PEE MF’G O@., Syakeuse, iy free. 
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~The — Aspinwall Potato Planter, 


With Corn Dropping and Fertilizing Attachments 


UZ 





Will plant 6toS8 Acres per day. Marking, furrow- 
ing, dropping, covering, and drilling fertilizer, at one oper- 
ation. Every machine made in the best manner, and finished 
with great care. B. GILL & S 
Trenton Agricultural Works, ‘Trenton, N. J. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW (0., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 












Steel, “S 
IRON, AND “™, 
Wood Beam Plows, 
SuLKy PLows, ® ~ 
Swivel Plows, and’ = Our Plows have 
CULTIVATORS. » no Superiors, 


far Send for Catalogne, os this Paper. 








ee 





WONDER WHEELS” 


Self Guiding. FA ede} dside, Tw 
instead of three — Aten year old bo; boy inated dof lo 


furrows, and Se PLOW on or 

off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower can cut 

over. No equal in ground, or on hillsides. 

Our book, ** FUN ON THE Seen sent Free 
to all who mention this 


ECONOMIST, PLOW CO, “SRBRRE 


rices and time for trial & 
my hss points where we have no agenta, given 





BEATS THE WORLD.” 


Special discount to the trade. ee wren en a full 
ine of Agricultural Tools, iAY FEL 
DDER. 


ww 
W. BELCHER, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


MUD 
Send for Circulars an 


Box 2. 


Heebners’ Patent Level-Tread Horse Powers 


With Patent Speed ae 








Heebners’ Improved Threshin ng Machine. Pully 
warranted. Send for Catalogue A, with valuable inform 

tion sent FREE. Sole owners of Level-tread-patents. "All 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


“EMPIRE POWER Sere 


7, ORAS: ond, —= > 
1 an sng ag e marke’ 


We also manufacture Mowers, Reapers, Twin: Id 
Rollers, Plows, Cultivato ws, Feed Cutter & Creshor, andl & Power 


8 
of Cast Steel Coulters, Immense cu’ 


power. 
absence of Spikes or Spring Tooth avoi 


pulling up rub 


Teaam os tool under the dssurance 
*“AOCME” ON T 








biects tho soil to the action ote Steel ieshee and fone and the Cut 
» Leveling and Pulve: 
Only Harrow 


Sizes, 8 to 16 ft. wide, With and without Sulky ah, Ooly Has We deliver Thee at Distributing 


F AIR DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’tletdealers 
that it - ae. ATISFY YO 


NASN & BRO., 


“TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER, 


BOOKWALTER ENCINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 

3 TO 10 HORSE POWER, 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 





performed 
that tho entire surface of the 
moe a base imitation re somein- 
URSELF BY 0: 


will send a double gang sy 


Acme to any 
P responsible farmer in the United States} if it does not suit, he may send it back, we 
LAY.« return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his com farm. 
Send ~ pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 Statesand Territories, — 
fanc ice. 
HARRISBURG, PENN. 
N. B.— 


MILLING: ON. News Office, © 









Address, 









+ Jr. 


= “The best and 
r fa lightest draft 

rs ow that ever 
urned soil.” 
“The only ieee plow made.” No 
side-draft. No pressure on horses’ 
necks; plow in front of driver; 
handled easily by a bo: wf and turns 
asquare corner. Full descriptive 
circulars proving all we claim, with 
literature for the entertainment 
and amusement of the family, enti- 
tled, The Agricultural Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The Story of the Flying 
Dutchman (The Phantom Ship), etc., 
all free to any address. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








We are offering the best Chilled Plow at lowest price, and 
guarantee satisfaction or money returned. Everything for 
the farm. Circulars free. 

gar We have just issued the largest Illustrated Catalogue 
of goods in our line; contains 1000 illustrations, Sent, post- 
paid,to any part of the habitable globe on receipt of 2 
cents In stamps. 


A. B. COHU & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Machines & Implements 


FOR EXPORT AND THE TRADE. 
197 WATER ST., WEW YORK. 





VAPORATING FRUIT 


improved 
ae ds, a 
and general statistics, EE 








@orn ‘Shelle Grain Drill &e. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
Sau Price List, Sc Ss MESBINGER & SON, Stockertown, 





AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 





|- I-X-L “| SSE Son 


Has no “Tiss no equal i 
simplicity, dura- 


rn Heel and atte 


wantet in of i, Cs a. 
assigned te 
Pumps, ‘Tenke. 2m Wind Mifil 
ee ies of every description. 

Farm and Suburban ater 
Works a specialty. Illustrated ) 
Catalogue and Price-List free. 














The Fnelne & ee W.M.Co. 
Oth St Street. peer 


LEFFELS wim 
RON 


Sa J 


WW IN > 


CINE 





THE PERKINS’ 
gi VWVind Mill 
oulating Wind i de. Full 


re firet 
i 


For onal, an 
The Perkins’ Wind! Mill ase Co., 
. Agents wanted. Misha: 











With elther regular Inetine r leven tf 
ae od nied toe tee ea bi @y 
n Juni : tr hroske ' 


fhustrated Catalo; 
turer, DANIEL 


oA seni nar 
LSHIZER. Sones Bucks C 
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DAIRY IMPLEMENTS, MAOHINERY, BY, :: ve 
<= Plans of Creameries and Cheese Factories, | “\\+| 4 .cp\<||| GRAPPLING 


Free on application to BURRELL & WHITMAN, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y., U.S.A., — 7 HAY 
Manufacturers of all the latest and most im roved MACHINERY and APPA- R FORK 













































= 

















RATUS for the manufacture of both BUTTER and CHEESE, and ail kinds of ° 
Dairy Supplies and Furnishings. Send for Elegantly Illustrated Catalogue. 
CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPA- I ever used.”—G. W. Partridge, of Buffalo, N. n CONV VEYORS 


RATING or MILK MACHINES, War- Y.:—“ Have had trade that I could never get 
ranted THE BEST, either for SMALL for cream raised under the old system.” For : Track, Ke “4 or Rod 


DAIRIES or LARGE CREAMER- ALL OF OUR APPARATOS, such ra 

“ 5 ; BEST Combination. 
IES. The ONLY SYSTEM of extract- as Centrifugal Machines, Gang Presses, Vats, Used by Thousands 
ing the Cream from Milk, that can be advan- Boilers and Engines, etc., and also Seamless Prices Reduced. 
tageously employed where the Cream-Gather- Bandage, Cheese-Box Hoops and Rims, Butter Ay i Re, mst aeeeinr. 
ing plan is practiced. These machines take out Boxes,Annatto Seed,Annattoine,Rennets,etc., BYR. ACUSE 
EVERY PARTICLE of cream from the are either MANUFACTURED OR IM- B.WEEKS Ree*yoxe 


PORTED BY US. We guarantee QUAL- 


Re sta, | 6 SWIFT & MONFORT, 





milk immediately after itis drawn from the 
cow, thus furnishing the best quality, and 
leaving the skim-milk pure and sweet. 





ling these machines in the manufac- Use only the DANISH RENNET EX- MANUFACTURERS OF 
ture of COMMERCIAL CREAM, for TRACT, | ard aad a ae SWIFT’S SINGLE AND REVERSIBLE 
making Ice Cream, Charlotte Russe, etc., Isaac COLOR furnished by us. Call on our - 
Roff, of Cohoes, N. Y., says :--"The best cream {SOMZED AGENTS in ail Dairy Districts. | BAY CONVEYORS. 
We tee our customers in ROME. N.Y., Patent Gang Presses Dealers in Forks, Ropes, Pulleys, and Agricultural Imple- 


the Tidgt to ase use goods—purchased and Hoope,Vate, et etc.,and Depot | ments of all kinds. Send for Circulars. Millbrook, N. Y. 


of us—free from all c on ac- 








count of patents from any parties, PHILADELPSIA, PA., Cream (@) Farmers say that we have the best 
whomsoever. Separating Machines. i Hay Carriers ever made. 
Te silicide Weinieah 0 our WYANDOTTE, MICH., All Box f LITTLE GIANT HAY COADER 







Material, Barrel Hoops, Thin 

Veneers, Head Linings, etc. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.. Boilers 

and Engines, Cheese and Butter 


Model Creame Stock Farms, 
our Improved S: 08, ete. 


is the greatest labor saving inven- 
@ur factories are located as fol- 


tion of the times. New Principle. 
Don’t miss it. Illustrated circulars, 


lows; 
Tryers, Curd Mills, etc. GENT: showing how we can sell cheaper than 
ess eee SUNDERLAND, VT. Butter Pack- . aati S any one, sent free, Address 
and mud Central M: anufactory and ages, Boxes, Pail 8, etc. OBORN BROS., Box 414, Marion, O- 








De also Laboratory for Dan- LITTLE FALLS, MIDDEEVILLE, 
ish t, Butter Color,Cheese eh a? ad and TRENTON, 
Color, and ‘Rennet Powder. Also, Exclusive oer and sole owners of patents N. Y., Creameries for the manu- 
Stock Farms and Silos. taining thereto. facture of Glenside butter. 


Address, BURRELL ‘& WHITMAN, Little Falls, N. Y., U.S.A. 
—— 





REID’S SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


CREAMERY WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


(FOR BEST BUTTER) 
PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 


SIMPLEST & BEST. 
OULU en enna en Adapted for the Delivery of Milk 
in all Cities and Towns. 
A Long Needed Want HOW TO RAISE \ 
at last Supplied. , 
ocarivecmevtans | LARGE GROPS OF WHEAT 
ON APPLICATION. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, HOW TO 


12 Murray St. PREVENT WINTER KILLING 


' NEW YORK. Send your name and address, and we will mail you 
our Illustrated Pamphlet of 28 pages FREE. 
SPAINS? Star Churns, Rapid Ice Cream Tyocners, De 


CHURNS, *2422! iiuctraetcieaiessagrcce = | THE SEED DRILLREGULATOR CO. 





BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient, 
Seven Different Sizes. 


Also Power Workers 


&c. Send for “—s ~ ig Wan: 


A. H. RE 
26 South 16th a Philadelphia, | Pa. 






















CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philadeiphia, Pa. LEMONT, CENTRE Co., PA 
Mention this paper. 
’ iF YOU REALLY wish 
Ma ASS ACRE fo 0 tho very, best Butter THOMPSYS CLOVER & 
Eee SION MSDE oivccabrightnaterlcoce CR 










WHEEL- 
BARROW 
The only machine that will 
successfully sow Clover, Tim- 
othy, Hungarian, Millett, Reda Feed _posi- 
Topand Flax. Indispensable tive and uniform- 
in windy weather When impossible to sow by hand. 
Send for circular describing latest improvements. 


Man’f’d byO. E. THOMPSON, Ypsilanti,Mich. 
A L T ONONDAGA F. 
* DAIRY AND TABLES SALT. COOK FEED FOR STOCK 
wi as Strongest, Best and Cheapest Salt made. li ke YOUR 


ammo 
. ‘ Warranted as pureasany. Triumphant Every- 
¥ | where.—At Buffale in the State test of "67; at the With the FRIUMPH 
New York Butter and Cheese Exchange test "15 3 
+ at the Milwaukee Grand Union Dairy Fair, ° tak: 


STEAM GENERATOR 
a ing all the leading premiums and eanalties but , TTT 


7 UT T F R and will not colorthe bu 
other. Sold everywhere. 
o10) me) MORE OF IT USED 
than ofall other makes come 
bined. Send for our valua- 
circulars. 


ble 
‘WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt, 
























feed, and your ‘stock will 


ST one, tying its rival on that, over four foreign com- a, Ht thrive better and fatten 
as etitors. Sole manufacturers, the AMERICAN dl ‘ANNE! ] quicker. Send for i!lustrat- 
1 it ii i 


It will save 4 to ¥% of your 
i 






Q AIRY SALT co., lL. Address, ed circular. Address 


there’s no Agent. One churn 4q Ih 
goiy = We olennic, ‘are: aovned quale utes J. W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. ; wane! RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
: tee” 35 So. Canal St., Chicago 


‘Con mis & GREENE. Ft Atkinson, Wis 
° nsons e 
CORNISH, “CURTIS & ECLIPSE 
POST HOLE DIGGER. 


ARE COUNTY Waldo F. Brown, of Butler County, Ohio, in de- 
DELA scribing several experiments with reference to thorough 
pulvertzation of the soil, says: ** The result of the experi- The Greatest LABOR-SAVING 
tool ever invented for digging holes in 


‘ment (thorough pulverization) and observation was 
‘* that $1.00 of extra work per acre with good pulverizer's, the ground. This Digger works on a new 
* adds from 5 to 10 bushels per acre. Ki 























principle, and is u. like any thing iu the 


Write at once for circulars See advertisement of the ** ACME” Pulverizing Harrow, Pe a baie’ td dvtyen in ttis grows br 
lo ow ‘4 
and special offer to first pur Clod Crusherand Leveler, on page 129. a handle which works in a pipe, similar 


toatelescope. We claim for this tool: 

ist. That one man can dig fromtwo to 
three hundred holes two feet deep in 
ee ordinary ground in one day. 

That it will dig holes any size or 
depth required. 

That it will work successfully in 
very hard or reugh ground where 
oa diggers and augers will not work 
ata 

4th. You can stand up straight while 
™ using it, consequently no back-breaking 
work is required. It will pay to send for 
iim descriptive circulars and price list te 
¥- COLE & FLEMING, Manufacturers, 
— Springfield, Ohio. 


chaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery Co., 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. ARTESIAN WELL, 
DRILLING & MLN- 

. f a PROSPECT- 
AN ACHINERY 

and how to nse, is fally Aeriscltet dee = highly recom- 


mended in “* Amerioan Agric ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
more Bateer than on! — process Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ked by man, horse or steam 
Tess labor power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 


ee ee. ghee gone atic wee ector Winter or Summer and very profitavle, Makes wells in earth or 
ne “4 rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 














for Circulars. Send stamp for flustrated price ] 


is’ 
Mepis eb, Warren, Mass, |  Piereo Well Zxcavater G0, Long Island City, New York. 
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CAN’T BE BEAT. 


THE “STANDARD” WIRE NETTING 
POULTRY FENCE. 
ONLY ONE ¢ PUT IN 
({) Bales of 
Cent per 150 Lineal 
Sq. Ft., Feet. 


fer 2-in Mesh, Send for Cir- 
No. 19 Wire. TRADE MARK. cular. 

Incubators, Brooders, Lawn Fixtures, Poultry a rt 
etc. Circulars free. Catalogue of 84 pp. sent on recei of 
15 cents, giving full information regarding Fowls, 
etc., and how to care for them. Address, 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Formerly 422 West St. 28 Vesey Street, N. Y. City. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY 
She el STO 

vane Beatlnns, ankothia, 
Brown Leghorns Wren Leg- 
horns, Games, Polands, Ham- 

urgs, and others. Particulars 
by price list. Send 2-cent stamp 
for Illustrated Price List of 
Choice Poultry and Eggs,Poul- 
try books and sae lies. PRac- 
TICAL POULTR Keero NG is 


Book published. Illustrated 
with Colored Plates. Sent post- 
paid on = in of price. Pape r 
cover, 50c. loth bound 5 
‘Address, G. M. T. JOH HNSON, 
Box 30, Binghamton, N.Y. 


ECCS for HATCHING 


From 30 varieties of the choicest Land 
and Water Fowls divided in 50 separate 
flocks. The largest Poultry range in Ohio. 
For full description of my building, yards 
and fowls, etc., send 3 one cent stamps an 
get the finest illustrated and descriptive 
yw), catalogue ever published. Size 8x11 inches. 
- 26 pages. CHAS. MTR te NGER 


8, OHIO. 
Mention American eet. 


ilietiatedenan 

2 5 POULTRY YARD, 
25th Edition. 108 Pages, explains 
the business. Symptoms and rem- 
edies for all diseases. Written by 
a farmer for farmers. 25 cts. in 
stamps, or one ct, a year for my 
experience. 4A 50 page in. cir. free. 


A.M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 


ATCH 


to 1,500 chicks per, ear, oh af ye. 4 from $i to 
$12 per dozen. Pleasant and profitable at all ~~ 
sons. No cost or experience to operate. Holds 100 


eggs Price, 
$12.00 com- 
plete. Any 
one can raise 


afew chickens. An absolute success. Perfect a. 
of the hen. ft. heyy toexplode. Ten hens will pay 
profit per Incubators in use. — universal 
Satisfaction. onenad 4 cents for new 82-pp. 

on poultry, incubators, brooders, diseases, re 


j dies, etc. 
Foci, Wet, Sa A 


WYANDOTTES. <seesrent 


Concordville, Pa. 
Send for Circular. 
% SALE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. 
as Wyandotts, W.C.B.Polish. Also Eggs. . Send — 
for prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co.,N 


YANDOTTE tee 13 for $2.; 39 for $5. Brown Leg- 
horn, 13 for $1.; or $2.50. From first-class stoc 
Packed to Zo any RR, C. W.SMITH, Greeneville, Conn. 


GGS FOR HATCHING, from P. Rocks, L. Brah- 
mas, Laugshans, and Wyandottes, $2. per 13, $5. per 40. 
MISS H. C. WILLIS, Box 418, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


POULTRY, TURKEYS, PIGS, BEES, DUCKS. 


EGGS Send i circular haloes nage saaluhain. EGGS 
HOMER H.HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co.,Pa, 





Og%: 



































The Craia Folding In- 
cubator and Brooder (com- 
pee) r} ae cheapest and 

hatch from 1,200 




















IGHT BRAHMAS AND WYANDOTTES. Best of 
their kind. Fowls and Eggs for sale. Send for 
Price List, illustrated. J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


POULTRY RAISING PAYS. 


Send ery} for Illustrated Catalogue, describing IN- 
CUB ORS. Brooders and Poultry Appliances of all 
L. N. CLARK & SON, 88 Dey St., New Yo 








YANDOTTES and P. Rocks: Eggs to hatch 10 cents 
apiece. — Order Office, Belvidere, New Jersey. 
. LEIDA, Delaware, Warren Co., N. J. 


SHELLBONE FOR POULTRY. 


A mixture of Pure Bone and Ground Oyster Enatie. All 
altry need it. 25 pounds, $1 0° 3 50 pounds, $1.50, 
fre a fom les, 10c. m 

 ORISFIELD, MARYLAND. 











+= HORSES, OATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, BTO.—=)- 





Sooo, STEEL WIRE FENCE = 




















Is the best venahl * parpose wire fenceinuse, Itisa strong net-work. without barks. Don’t 


injure stock. It will turn dogs, 
for Farms, Gardens, Stock anges and 
lots and Cemeteries. 


—_ itself into favor. The Sedgwick Gates 


en cre in lightness, neatness, strength and durability 
wor ir 


pigs, sheep and poultry, as we 

Railroads. Very neat, pretty styles for bese Parks, School- 
Covered with rust-proof paint, or made ¢ of gal Need wi referred, It will 
last a life-time. Itis better than boards or barbed 
made of Srought-iron, 


1 as horses and cattle, The best fence 


<x ey ' Give sit a fair tris trial vd ictal 
and s 
Pb capestan d easiest 


We make the best, chea; 


wire in every 


1g alleiron automatic or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap fron fences now —— 


best Wire Stretcher, 
rdware Dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 


SEDGWICK BRO 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 300 
seam 





Only Double Ring Invented. 


RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 
joints in the fiesh, and produce 
soreness of the nose 





G 


The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 
CHAMBERS, BERING, QUInSAS ae.» Exclusive Manufacturers, atacenrere, DROSS. ILL. 





Cutting Pliers and Post Augers. For prices and 


Richmond, Ind. 
anket St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


: é 
Onfy Sn Sing! e ine ote None. That 


andAEON DS HIURESR nae fing. 


This is the only S! ever ee 
that closes on the Suteide of the nose. 
overcomes a serious defect in 
and other rings which close with the joints 

together. in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
eep the hog’s nose sore. 
the above cuts. 








NE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 
99 Ib. boxes, Ah Ge $1.40 100 Ib. pees ~ysepeym 


Db. a bx 
GRANULATED BONE. 
SS. eae. 7 «=e ee oe Oe hae: = 


00 | 200 1 Bok 

CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS. 

BO 90! everson i Die. « 0s 
1.40 30 Ib. bbls. . 

pg manofactured for fowls from superior stock. 

Pure and sweet. Sent by freight on receipt of price. Sam- 

ples, 5 cents. on ecard 5 


crushed, 
-m Chemical Works, York, Penna. 
HA ee 42 ae PERFECTED CENTENNIAL 
i 


INCUBATORS 


and Brooders. 
The leading ma- 
chines throughout 
the world. Positive- 
ly Automatic.Send 2- 
cent stamp for illus- 

trated circular to 
Centennial M’f’g. Co., 

Bx. 10, Rye, N. Y. 
Halsted’s Book on Artificial Incubation and Incu- 
bators, 135 pages, 100 illustrations. Post-paid, 7% cents. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN INCUBATOR, 


—AND— 
ACIS BRO a emety as 


are the best. Catale esfree. Addres 
E. E. OP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


eer Shells same price as 














You Cannot Bring Dead pm to Life, 


But_you can save all im re ones “THE NON: 
PARIEL,” or * HALST  BROODERS, 
Warranted ANTI- CROWDING, ERTL gMO HERING, and 


ANTI-ROASTING. Send stamp for Deseriptive Cireular to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


Make Your Own Incubator. 


Send 50 cents in stamps for my new pemeeiss. which tells 
how to make an Incubator for less than $5.00 that will hatch 
over 90 per cent of the eggs. It also tells all about how 
to make Artificial Mothers, Egg Testers,etc They are all 
simple, easy to make and do excellent work, and are guar- 
anteed reliable. Address H.S. WALDO, Quincy, Il. 
Choice Plymouth Rock Eggs For Sale at $1.25 per 1 


H=.5, IS YOUR CHANCE. GERMAN CARP, $15.00 
. For particulars, address 
CHAS. Hs STURR, Preston, Shaker Box, Ham Co., Ohio. 








200 KENTUCKY! MULES, 


All gas constantly on hand, and for wa 
B. BISHOP'S SONS, 630 Grand se) Rave ity, N. J. 
REEDERS of Pure Bred = 5 Tali 


Stal- 
lions, ornene scription and Pelee Lis 
THE CITIZENS’ GAS LIGHT Co., chcksots, Tenn. 








SmaAL®I’S 
CALF FEEDER. 


This NEW article is appreciated and 
approved a all Proj essive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. e calf sucks its 
food slowly, in a perfectt natural 
way, tiriving as well en fed on | 
its or mother. Circulars Free. 

ALL & MATTHEWS, 
21 3 Racker Stes esecar Mass. 


Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries, 








Matched = Sin agle Road 
Stallions, Re; gistered Jersey Hed*Swine, Brie © 
ocks, and mmoth Bronze Turkeys ; Immense 


Stock— including — one year Apple peak 


e Stocks, t 
Asparagus and Osage O uicks. For ceka, two 7 and 
lowest prices, address CLARK Serrir: P. O., Salem, N. J. 





Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also a 
oughbreds and rele Young Stock for sale, Send » 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, 

















‘West Chester, Chester Co] 
“Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 








wines and xi 
mas in their purity. 
Hampshi 


Y 








ewton’s improved holds 
hem firmly, draws C OW Tl E them 
{forward when lying down, pushes back 
ywhen seanding, ves freedom of head, 
/keepsclean, E.C. Newron, Batavia, lil. 


* 





-AND 
and 

peaceable habit, and bred from large an 

milkers. Every aid furnished distant purchasers. 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS, CO 
‘eh Calves forsale. My herd is of very eal 
Gro.T.MCLAUTHLIN,120 Fulton St.,Boston, Mass. 





THE BEST CAPTLAL FASTEMNG! 


SELF- ADJUSTING. SWING STANCHION | 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





HEREFORD CATTLE. FOR SALE. 


Pure-bred and Hereford, Shorthorn Grades, Cows, Heifers, 
Calves; Bulls from 6 months to 4 years old; Helfers : 
and Bulls fit for service, all from ‘the best 
Noted dams and sires. Can contract for car-l 
ranges. Deal with responsible breeders and 
or call for prices and particulars, on & 
Live Stock Auctioneers, and Live Steck Commission 
Agents, Des Moines, Iowa. . 


lots 
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Show Your Neighbors. 


a Descriptions and Engravings 

the Homes of our Farmer Presi- 

dents presented to every subscriber 
to the American Agriculturist. 


Newbery fr h Yrarn. 


dele th . lits. 


WwW, deer fa, 
Pie re 4 hee Ly, 


Newsvurrport, Mass., Dec. 26, 1885. 
My Dzar Si: 

Your note of December 23d, I have received. I 
‘will endeavor to send you one of the articles in 
about three weeks, perhaps sooner, and the other 
about three weeks after. | Very truly yours, 

JAMES PARTON, 





4 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


A SAFE FAMILY REMEDY! 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR 


BABES cuilDRen. 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR ADULTS. 


{2 NOTHING SO GOOD or 
——— to take for con- 
stipation, bile, sick headache 
complaints of children, an 
liver, stomach and bowel ail- 
ments generally. 

Absolutely safe for delicate 
and nursing women. Taken 
eagerly by women and 
ren. 

¢@" Entirely harmiess. Dose 
small, action prompt, 
éffect comforting. 

for LIQUID TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE. 
cents per bottle. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 














Phe 









ented 


INE is a 
superior to all others, 


GR FIN G MA 

Dtevice ae eee EGS! and 

doth in uality and quantity of its work; issimple, 
durablo,2ni easily operated ; is ye yg mere 
here. Sent by ie ontekeunel rice, $1.50 
20. , $1.50, 
GW. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Fal 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Bockheepers’ Supplies, apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
P. 8,—“ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 





in Postage stamps. ulars sent on application. 


Save TO BE E-KEEP ERS. xs 
Fife tea on SEO per 1890 


1 


o' . 

& CO., Box 17, Catonsville, Md. 
me aaa 
§@” FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


HONEY, 


ure send you a sample copy of our 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
ptive list of Ws iene, 
to om ‘ounda- 

oer. ai books ana journals, 
Nothing Putent- 


Resta card, roritten 
Medina, Qhio. 


reainiz to bee Culture, 








and excellent 


fe producers. 
orough, Mass. 











OTICE—B. McCaffrey, Box 50, Steubenville. O., has 
tams; Dogs, Newfoundland, English Mastiff and Collie. 
TTO STRAIN L’T. BRAHMAS, short le; 
la rown Leghorns. a etual 
c RILT 
FROM STANDARD WYANDOTTES, LANG- 
shans. P. Rocks and Lt Brahmas,at $2 to $3 per 13 
Sendstampto W. R. TEETER, Pittston, Pa. 
A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
25 per year. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultry 
papers for $2.00. samp)? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 


Langshan, Fur a in, Japanese and African Ban- 
ulars & aries list free. J.S IN, West 
POULTRY WORLD. 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
n existence, $1.50 per year. Both 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 





Addgess 





University of the State of New York, 


He chfeter liege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY 

The only school in the STATE which has the right to 

grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION 1885-86. 

The regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 

1885. Circular and information can be had on application to 

Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S8S., Dean of the Faculty. 


Ritchie’s Safety Attachment 
Or Mul Conqucrer: 


»Pat. April 8, 1884. Entire 
atent or Territory for 
sale. $5 and $5.50 per set. 
Sent to any part or U. 8. 
on receipt of price. Circu- 
lar and testimonials sent 
on pli stim. tinal 
stamp for reply. Address 
GkO. W. RICHY 
rowsmith, Uinols. 


A book devoted entirely to PirymourH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEG@HorRNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS. 
@ book on curing PouLTRY DIsEAsEs, an 
another entitled How To FrEep Fowts. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


. FARMER'S FORGE 
COMBINATION 


ANVIL AND VISE 
BLACKSMITH DRILL, 


—AND— 
EErT OF TOOIZIS. 
Made especially by us for Farm- 
ers. Guaranteed the Cheap- 
est and Best. Time and Money 
Saved by using them. Send 
for Catalogue, prices, etc. 


MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 






























THE FOOS 


S ENT FR EE-FOWLER & WELLS'S PHRENOLOGI-! 





CAL JOURNAL. A back number as a 
sample, and list of books on phrenology, &c. Address on 
postal F. & W. CO., 733 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ PHONOGRAPHY S22" 


Short Hand. 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
alogue, alphabet and illustrations sent free. Address 

PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


Everybody 


fe interested in this study. 
Everybody knows that signs 
of CHARACTER are written 
on HEADS AND FACES by 
Nature’s hand, This new, 
instructive and amusing 
we einied of Paaalies aaa book classifies and defines 
Physiognomy by Prof. Nelson Sizer these signs. Paper 40c.; Cloth 
and Hi.4 Drayton. S00p.200illus.40e. $1.00. AGENTS WANTED. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 733 Broadway, New York. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 

$1.00 a year, 10c. a number, 3 Samples, 25c. 

Nov, and Dec. numbers free tonew subscribers. The Dec. 
number contains an articleon‘‘Hot Water Drinking for 
Various Diseases,” with full particulars. Our articles on 
“ How to Strengthen t!.e Memory,” are attracting much at- 
tention.. Also, those un the * Health and Working Habits of 

















our Distinguished Men.” See Dec. & Feb. American Agricul- 
turist for details. Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK, 13 Laight St., N.Y. 








MONARCH 
FENCE 


Machine. 


PATENTED. 


The only practical machine in use that makes the fence in 
the field wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest, and 
most durable fence for general use and farm and stock pur- 
poses; weaves any size picket and any size wire. The fence 
will turn all stock without injury to same. For catalogue and 
full particulars, address M. C. HEN LEY, Sole Manufac- 
turer, Factory, 523 to 533 North 16th St., Richmond, Ind. 


HENLEY'S IMPROVED 











{ARMERS, | Buy the King of Fence Machines. Cheapest 
and best to make strong wire twist picket fence. 
KING FENCE MACHINE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WIRE AND SLAT FENCING, 


No use paying big price for machine, when $5.00 buys one. 
Sample of Fence, with Circular, sent for 25 cents ins ps 
Address C.C. CARPENTER, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 








djustableRunners 
and Marker._, 


av 1008710 
doy pusg 





~ r 
ities of ground. ~ ground than any other Marker. 


Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2% to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 

“Take pleasure inrecommendingit. Itdoesthe business; {fs 
well made and will last for years.”’J.S. Collins, Moorestown,N.J. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would beimmense.” #.L.Coy, Pres. Wash. Co.(N.Y.) Agr. Society 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘Surtincion Cn.'x. 
a 5 


Burlington Co., N. J. 
Epuiston & WADDELL 
MOWE 











The lightest draft, sim- 
plest, strongest and most 
durable Mower made, It 
has been fully tested and 
is not an experimental 
machine, Agents wanted 
in all unoccupied terri- 
tory. Special prices quo- 
ted to farmers where we 
have no agents, Texas orders filled from our Dallas warehouse, 
bend forcatalogueto The EDMISTON & WADDELL Co, 

351 & 353 First StrReET, BRoox yn, E. D., N. ¥, 


Architectural Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE, 


Its design and construction ; containing over 100 illustra- 
tions and full descriptive lette. -press. This book gives prac- 
tical instruction on every question arising in house-building, 
and should be in the hands of every one intending to build: 
One 8vo. volume. Cloth. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


COTTAGES ; OR, HINTS ON ECONOMI- 
CAL BUILDING, 


Containing 24 Plates of Medium and Low Cost Houses, 
contributed by different New York Architects, together 
with descriptive letter-press, giving Practical Sugges- 
tions for Cottage Building. Compiled and Edited by 
A. W. BRUNNER, Architect. And a Chapter on The Water 
Supply, Drainage, Sewerage, Heating and Ven- 
tilation, and other Sanitary Questions relating 
to Country Houses, by WM. PaULGERHARD. One 8vo. 
volume. Cloth. Price, 1.00. 


LOW COST HOUSES, 


Including Prize Designs, with elevations, plans, details. 
specifications, bills of materials, and estimates of cost. 13 
large (11x14) plates of practical designs, poate er ee. 
to $3.00. Paper portfolio, price, post-paid, $1.00. 


STORE FRONTS fas INTERIOR DE- 
T 


Containing 12 plates of designs and details for the follew- 
ing classes of stores: Drug Store, Restaurant, Village Shop, 
Retail 2 ft. Store. Bank and Office Finish, Cigar Store, Cor- 
ner rd Goods Store, Store Front, basement and first story 

il be very complete, and will give the 
latest and best ideas on the subject, the designs be the 
contributions of nine different architects. Paper portfolio. 
price, post-paid, $1.00. 


STABLES. 


Containing 12 poses of stables suitable for village lots 
ranging in cost from $300 upwards, This set of plates will 
contain a fine selection of designs, giving exteriors, plans 
and some details. Paper portfolio, price, post-paid, $1°OO. 


SEASIDE AND SOUTHERN HOUSES. 


These plates are intended to give designs for cheaply built 
houses with ample veranda room suitable fora warm cli- 
mate, or summer use. With but one or two exceptions 
these houses will not exceed in cost $1.500. 12 Plates, pao. 
folio, price, post-paid, $1.00. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 


6 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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- SHOW YOUR | NEIGHBORS. 


Special Descriptions and Engravings 

of the Homes of our Farmer Presi- 

dents presented to every subscriber 
of the American Agriculturist. 





QUE CARISTIAN NEN, Evilorial Roome, 
Dibsafayetts Place, 
REW Yerk ZG" Oe ygs5 





thy bea. L th Povstes 


Fé C2 Lisel Yet One 
~~, CG plas G62 cy 


Fhe. ete ee ae how, Pref. 


& Clie CActieeer,/ ant CD 
fot, kK aur floc 4 a yp - 


\S 


Ure Qu Lucteauw S Chu, cwk, 


fo oli ate, al Clr, 


sadn: 


New York, beget 26, 1885, 
My Dear Mr. Jupp: 

IL am glad you are going to show that our Pres- 
idents have had such a close connection with the 
soil, and Iam glad to join with the others in an 
endcavor to carry out so admirable a design. 

Lyman ABBOTT. 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


'L co. 
REX ve List free to any address 








eee aa ee ADVERTISING, — + 










“WASHER * AGENTS. ‘WANTED. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
a manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted waar Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaran The 
Washer that can be ery an, rnd ————— 
tub like a Wringer. le of leable 
iron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-¢ 
tory. Our agentsall over the couutry are making 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, $3 Also o ar celebrated 





KEYSTONE eee 
OVER 300. 000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 





KEYSTONE WRINGERS WAT LOWEST ” WHOLESALE PRICES, 





PERA GLASSES Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectacles, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Phote 

ae — Outfits for Amateurs. W. H. 
» Successors to R. es Beck, Philadelphia. 





Vis GO Fancy Pictures and 25 
ards in Gilt Edge, 
sas SSO RS 

Puzzle, and 8 Parlor coon my te i Soto ne 
of Authors, 10c. IVY CARD CO. nOlsatouville, Ct Ct. 
300 | GAMES, Puzzles, Parlor  Magie, ‘Conundrums, 
FOR 


10c, 








Songs, Album @ y Designs, 
and pack of Name Oards, Gilt Edge, Silk Fringe, 
Hidden Name. Topp Carp Co., Clintonville, Ct 


For 50e. club we send 


The new 
ae ARDS, cts 








or nice 
pease eee 
*k Oards, yo or mame, 
ame on, 10 cts bs new Golden Hidden N: 
je mn Name, 
Covet ts. “hk d 
c 25 plain at eee. 7° Ce 10 — 


= caso, Seed Corde POSE Ee WORKS, MERIDEN, Couns 





hate pa Be 


other ROHAS, and costs 
but little more. 





sa Longest.“@a 
Warranted to give satisfaction, ie 


DOTY?” ? 


a waar $6 
chines,” has just brought out 9 Pinte Washer on an en 


“Doty Washi 
ti h ti ~— al be that 9 uickly and easil “ahes = 
tien of the enction pefaetp vinous Soy eee sian 





6 CENT For 51 New Chromo Scrap&Gold Edge Cards, 
ESSEX CARD WORKS, Ivoryton,Conn. 


900 New Scrap Pictures and Agent’s Album of 49 Card 
Samples for 10c. Steam Card Works,Hartford,Conn. 


NY AMPLE BOOK containing 51 oy of New 
Cards for 6c, to pay postage. 

FREE! CENTERBROOK CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 

CARDS, Hidden Names, etc., 1 pretty Ring, outfit 


° and Pee ar all _— 12 lots, Auto. Album and Silk 
Handkerchief, for $1. a BRAINARD, Higganum, Ct. 














FRUIT BASKETS AND BOXES. 


JUFAGTURED AT 


: cn vs Os THe rec -yy wl FACTORY 
















: y crate are th 
S maa. Indorsed ri sit 
leading berry growers, 
Thgs ted Le eamue ire ise 


Rochester, N. eo 


FRUIT PACKACES. price! fit. 


COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich 


SPORT WITH GUN AND ROD. 


Containing fifty articles on American Sports, by Experts, 
with six hundred Utllustrations. New Edition, price re- 
duced. A Cyclopedia of sport. This book has been issued 
two years, but only in expensive form. The latter will 













be continued as the dition de Luxe, at from $10.00 to 
$18.00. The new edition, 888 pp., cloth binding, $5.00. 


Address, 


THE OenturRY Co., New York. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


: AND 


MLOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever ublished. Gives measurement of all kinds of 

Lumber, Leas. Planks, Scantling; cubical contents of 
equare and round Timber; hints to lumber dealers ; wood 
measure ; speed of circular saws; care of saws; cord-wood 
tables ; fel ing trees; growth of trees; land measure ; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book- 
seller for it. Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 














2 rN) New Style Chromo Hidden Name Caris,10e.Game 
Authors,10c, Acme Card Factory, Clintonville,Ct, 





Pack Fun Cards, six oe ‘Pictures, 
O and Sample Book for 4c 


HILL CARD Con * Cadiz, Ohio. 





a= Al] Hidden Name Cards, an elegant 48 page floral 
Auto; abe ge Album, 8 French Dolls with wardrobe 
of 32 and 200 New bw 4 Pictures, all for 
amen 25 ents. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





Hidden Name, Gold Fringe and Motto Cards, 50 Scrap Pictures, 

Game of Fortune, Pack of Fun, Pack of Escort, Pack of May 
I C U Home Cards with Elegant Present and Latest Samples 10c., 
13 pks. $1, Agent’s Book 6c. Blakeslee & Co., North Haven, Conn, 








5 30° Chromo or 25 Hidden name: Cards, 


Dame on, 2 cents. Sam as and terms 4 cents. 


ROWN PTG. CO., Northford, Ct. 


pA 


at 








tise and $1.00, we wro will send you $1 00 worth of gard: 
flower —_ * addi 
secured 
as abovi 
subscri 
2d.—If yousend your eae to bbe HovsE- 
KEEPER fer 6 months at 50 cen 
seeds asabove. For each twosu 
secured by you at50cents we will send 50 cen’ 
of seeds as above,and sameamountto each subscriber 
3d.—To any lady whosends her address for a fe as 
men copy (free) of THe HOUSEKEEPER, and 6 ¢ 
postage, we will send a 25 cent (retail deaporten packet 0 of 
the new and beautiful Giaut Pans 
ardeau, flowers 2% to 3inches in d Ai on ? 
On receipt of subeceneon 
well-known seedsmen 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
seeds, which order Will be filled immediately sent . 
with your selection, to a Brasian & Co, ye 6 
leading g specialties of this catalogue will 


k and ti 
het ew naman bemade om 
{2-THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


pS tt the ‘on po "ram pn —_ Ec be willed Rees only nly 
wee tare thle called “DOTY'S LIGHTNING WASHER.” 
LABOR SAVERS, CLOTHES SAVERS! WOMEN SAVERS!! 
Great inducements to Agents, Get our circulars, 

DOTY WASHER CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Any one can beccme 80 
thoroughly posted in three 
weeks reviowme, with The 
Common School Question 
Book as to successfully pass 
le mans difficult and teck- 
nica 


egal examinations for 
teachers’ certificates. By its aid thousands 
of young people earn an honorable and 'u- 














TELEGRAPH EGRAPH i= and Railroad business. 
School in existence. Most. 


Learn here and earn good 
a teaching. eovan ania, aaaeae operators for leading Tele- 


crative livelihood. 000 sol it year. 
Full descriptive | Circulars and 8 en 
ye cost reorned 
a few months, 
ph and Railroad Cos. Over 2,000 graduates at work. 
Sond for} TaN 


stamp. Magents wal mn 
A. Hi. CRAIG, 
PUBLIS 
erie Racine Co., 
Wisconsin. 
beg ar = est Tel hh 
LENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


ARDEN SEEDS FREE!! 


SEETO produce fi — xe d fob tots 
luce finer, earlier an 
bles thhneay others. We have bas om: 63,000 ae oe 
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GARDENING, ‘ETC. 


The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. 
--By G. Nicnorson. Volume I. A‘to E. Cloth, 4to. 
29 pages. A Practical and Scientific Encyclopedia 
of Horticulture, for Gardeners and Botanists. To be 
complete in three volumes. A unique and exhaust- 
ive work, in which Practical Information and Bo- 
tanical Classification have been brought down to 
present date. The number and beauty of its illus- 
trations are without a parallel in any book on Gar- 
dening. Over 2,000 first-class Eugravings will be 
given in the complete work. Each volume, $5.00. 
Gardening for Young and Old,—By Josreru 
Harris. It is a sufficient recommendation to say, 
that this book is by the author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks 
on the Farm,” ‘*fatks on Manures,” ete. Cloth. $1.25. 


Gardening for Pleaswre.—Cloth, $1.50. 

Gardening for Projit.— Cloth, $150. By 
Peter HENDERSON. Since these books were first 
published, they have been regarded as the best upon 
Gardening. 


Sweet Potato Culture.—By Jas. Frrz, Author 
of “Southern Apple aud Peach Culturist.” In 
many of the States farther north than Virginia, the 
Sweet Potato is-nosw cultivated. The information 








which all who éngage in that culture desire, is given 
Paper Covers, 


in this little work. 40 cents. 





The Peanut Plant: Its Cullivation and 
Uses.—By B. W. Jones, Surry Co., Va. A Practical 
Book, instructing the beginner how to raise good 
crops of Peanuts. Paper cover, 50 cents. 

Plant Life on the Farm,—By M. T. Masters, 

M.D., F.R.S. A Sketch of the Physiology or Life 

History of Plants: of the way in which they are 

affected by the circumstances under which they exist, 

and how they in turn react upon other living beings, 
and upon natural forces. Cloth. $1.00. 


Farm Conveniences.—Many useful home-made 
devices are described, and sugyestions and ideas 
froni the experience of many practical men are given. 
With ovér 200 Engravings. Cloth. $1.50. 


New American Farm Book,.—Originally by 
R.L, AtteN. New revised and enlarged edition by 
L. F. ALLEN. Always a standard work. Cloth. $2.50. 


Five Acres Too Much.—By Rospert BARNWELL 
Roosrvz.t.—A truthful elucidation of the attractions 
of the country, and a careful consideration of the 
question of profit aud loss as involved in amateur 
farming, etc. New edition, revised and enlarged by 
the author. Cloth,12mo. $1.50. 


Manual of Agriculture.—By Gro. B. Emer- 
son and Cuas. L. Fuinr. A New Edition, revised 
by Dr. Cuas. A. Gorssmann, Prof. of Chemistry, 
Massachusetts Agric’! Cullege. For the School, the 
Farm and the Fireside. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 


Practical Forestry.— By Anprew 8. FULLER. 
The Propagation, Planting, and Cultivation, with a 
description and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, 
both Evergreen and Deciduous, with notes on a 
large number of the most valuable Exotic spe- 
cies. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 
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FARM ANIMALS. 
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His Own 
Pror. GEOKGE ArnMATAGE, M.R.C.D.S 
Veterinary Art” is also included in this volume. 
is a most valuable and comprehensive Guide, contain- 
ing practical, anatomical and surgical illustrations. 


Every Man Horse Doctor.—By 
* Blaine’s 


It 


Half Morocco. 8vo. $7.50 


Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor,—By 
Pror. Geo. ARMATAGE, M. R. C.D. 8S. One of the 
most valuable works ever prepared upon the causes, 
symptoms, remedies, nature, and the prevention of 
all known diseases of cattle. With over 350 practical 
illustratious., Half Morocco. 8vo. $7.50. 


Allen's American Cattle. — Their History, 
Breeding, and Management.—By Lewis F. ALLEN, 
Mr. Allen is well known as one who has very large 
experience in improving the character of American 
herds, and the work which he has produced, which is 
now revised, easily makes good its claim asa stan- 
dard authority upon American Cattle. Every breeder 
of Live-stock should own it. Hlustrated. Cloth. $2.50, 


The Shepherd’s Manual,—By Henry StEw- 
art. A Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for American 
Shepherds. New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


The Horse.— How to Buy and Sell.— By 
Peter HowbveEN. It isoften difficult to distinguish 
real from imaginary defects, and to know what is 
sound and what unsound in a horse; and this little 
book will tell one how to doit. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Saddle Horse,—A Complete Guide for Rid- 


ing and Training. Those who enjoy Horseback- 





| 





Riding, of whom there is a multitude, can Jearn from | 


this little book how best to take that exhilarating 
exercise. Cloth. $1.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.—By L. C, Roor. 
New and revised edition. The result of fifty years’ 
experience with the latest discoveries and inventions, 
the moet improved methods, forming a complete 
Guide to successful Bee- Keeping. With one hundred 
illustrations,and a portrait of M. Quinby. Cloth. $1.50. 
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Silk Culture.—By Mrs. C."E. Bamrorp. A 
Hand-book for Silk-growers. Froma general study 
of the subject, from practical experience,and fiom 
many authentic sources, the facts here presented have 
been compiled, Price, post-paid, 30 cents. 

An Egg Farm.—By H. H. Stopparp. A stan- 

dard book in constant demand, upon keeping Poultry 

in large numbers. Illustrated. Cloth. cents. 


Canary Birds.—A Guide for their Breeding, 
Rearing, and Treatment, and Suggestions regarding 
Cages, Aviaries, etc. Cloth. 18mo. %5c. Paper, 50c. 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans. 
By Extas A. Lone, Landscape Architect. Author of 
the “Home Florist... A new and most valuable 
work on the judicious use of Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, 
aud other materials for beautifying our Homes, 
Towns, Rural Districts, and Cemeteries, with notes 
on the Construction and Management of Pleasure 
Grounds. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00. 


—New Edition. 
Paper 


The American Bird Fancier. 
How tomanage Song and Domestic Birds. 
Covers. 50 ecnts. 

Practical Floriculture.—By PETER HENDER- 
son. No work upon the subject of which this book 
treats, has ever’ been received with such favor by 
both Florists and Amateurs. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The Model Cook; or Things Good to Eat, 
and How to Prepare Them. — By Evusr 
LYNNDE. A now 
work, just issued, Cloth, 12mo. 


A Manual of Modern Experience. 
$1.00. 





Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife.— By Saran A. 
Exurort. Revised and enlarged. This excellent 
book, containing practical Recipes in Cookery, had a 
large circulation in its earlier editions. Cloth. $1.25. 

Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster.—Iilus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.25. 

Eggleston’s End of the World.—Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Eggleston’s The Mystery of Metropolis- 
ville.—Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

The above three works by Epwaxp Eee Eston. 


Eggleston’s Roxy.—lIllustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Eggleston’s Circuit Rider. — Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy. —Illus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.00. 








OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.— ==? 
: BDITIOW. 
Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture. 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, an 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8v». 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 
Wen 


SPORTSMAN'S COMPANION. — — 2 orcas. 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books,in the 
yarious departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
Athletics. 40 pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing. 


= i Our 82mo. Illus- 
SENT _FREE.— ,,2i'cusiogve of tort Books wi 
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be sent free to any one sending his address to the Publieh- 


ers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISHERS, AMERICAN AGRICVITVURIST, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t. 





751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SAM’L BURNHAM Sec. 
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The New York Fanciers’ Club. 
haga 

The fourth annual Exhibition of Poultry, Pigeors, 
Pets, and Non-sporting Dogs, held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, during the first days of Febru- 
ary, drew together a large number of exhibitors. The 
Light Brahmas were out in full force, some as fine as 
were ever before exhibited, in fact,a show of them- 
selves. Dark Brahmas were not in such large numbers, 
but they were very fine and beautifully marked. The 
Cochins formed a large collection, Partridge Cochins, 
singled com) and pea-combed. Buffs were exceeding fine. 
very few poor specimens being on exhibition. The 
Whites were very attractive, and the Blacks very 
good. The Langshans stood their ground well. The 
American Dominiques were good. The Wyandottes ex- 
ceeded all other varieties in number; they are very 
general favorites, but lack beauty in plumage and mark- 
ing. The Plymouth Rocks looked well, a large collection, 
and a noble, useful breed, baving many excellent 
qualities. The Black Javas were better than are often 
seen, the cocks weighing ten pounds. The Mottled 
Javas promise very well, and are attractive. The show 
Games were as fine as have cver been on exhibition here; 
they numbered nine varieties. One puir only of Suma- 
tras were shown. The Hamburgs were few in number, 
and not one of them up to par, notwithstanding the 
high scoring. This variety has fallen far behind the 
shows a few years ago; they are very hard to keep up 
tocolorand marking; they were almost ail toolight. The 
Black Spanish were Most! good asa whole, The Anda- 
jusians were fine. The White Leghorns and the Brown 
were in large numbers, and some of them were very fine. 
The Dominique Leghorns were few in number. The 
Polish were behind in quality, except the White 
crested Black. These latter were finely bred, and worthy 
of especial notice. The Dorkings showed three varic- 
ties; they were good. The Houdans were a nice lot 
birds, but not up to the grand birds of afew years ago. 


——e 





Business Department. 
——e 


The Wind, and the Wind-Mill,—Even a 
gentle breeze moves in the aggregate witha force utterly 
inconceivable. One who has watched a great ship, weigh- 
ing thousands of tons, and a cargo whicha mile of freight 
cars, laden with wheat and corn, would hardly equal, and 
seen when its sailsare spread, how it yields end moves 
off, obedient to abreath of air, that would not cause a 
lady’s handkerchief to flutter, can uuderstand something 
of the wonderful power of the breeze which sweeps over 
the land. The inventive genius of our mechanics has 
modified the ponderous wind-mills of former days, and 
furnished to the farmers and stock-men of the present 
day, compact and convenient machines, by means of 
which Eolus is literally linked to the pump, and the wind 
harnessed to do the drudgery of the farm. Water is 
pumped, the grind-stone is turned, feed is cut, grain is 
thrashed, wheat is milled and bolted, feed is ground, and 
other work is, or may be done, as the power is applied by 
gearing, bolts orrods. Our advertising columns may be 
safely consulted, and if we were to name any one com- 
pany, whose experience is great, whose good fame is 
only equalled by the excellence of their goods, we should 
say no one would be ae who put himself in 
communication with the U. 8. Wind Engine and Pump 
Co., who manufacture under the Halliday patents. 





About Harrows,—Surface tillage is apt to be 
halfdone, or not aquarter done, even by good farmers. 
We have been writing thus to farmers for forty years. 
The old Shares Coulter Harrow wasa grand wh and 
hailed by us asa great step in advance. Next came a 
long stride for thorough tillage, when Nishwitz invented 
the revolving-disc harrow. These both worked on the 
game general principle; each ‘*tooth”’ crowded surface 
roughness, stalks and weeds down, and turned the mellow 
earth over them. Lastly came Nash & Brother with their 
Acme, If the other advances in surface tillage were 
* strides,” this isa “long jump,” and as they say in ath- 
letics, ‘‘ beats the record.’’ A light steel implement, 
with asulky seat for the driver, easy on the team, doing 
as much work at one going over, as most harrows at 
twice, and doing it far better than most, while it has an 
extra sulky-wheel attachment, whereby it may be moved 
off on the road, or anywhere with perfect ease. Farmers 
really have no excuse now for not making a perfect seed- 
bed for spring grains, flax, grass-seed, and the like, and 
as aclod crusher, leveler for corn and potato ground, it 
has no equal. We are glad to learn that the number sold 
within the past three years, reaches sixty thousand. 





The Whitman Ag’l, Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
bring to the notice of farmers this year the improved 
Pacitic Broad-cast Seed Sowers, which have elicited 
commendation from those using them. This firm ranks 
among the first in the West in the manufacture of farm 
implements. 

Hamilton’s Seed-Drill Regulator. — Ex- 
periments have abundantly demonstrated that moder- 
ately shallow sown seed germinates best, grows best, and 
fruits best. Prof, Hamilton’s simple and excellent in- 
vention, causes the teeth of any seed-drill to run uni- 
formly at any desired depth. This largely prevent win- 
ter-killing, sows seed, and gives everness to the stand. 





Lincoln Channel=Can,—The system of deep 
can setting commends itself to dairymen for its economy 
of space, convenience, economy of time, thoroughness of 
separation of the cream, ease of skimming, and sweet- 
hess of the skim-milk. We know of no plan more rapid 
and thorough in its work than that of Wm. E. Lincoln & 
Co., in the Channel-Can Creamery, which is largely used 
where the cream-gathering system is followed, and is 
equally convenient in private dairying. 





Mr. B. K. Bliss, whose countless seed packages had 
years ago made his name a household word wherever 
the English language is spoken, is now iu charge of the 
seed department of the enterprising house oi W. W. 
Rawson & Co., Boston, Mass. His friends will be glad 
to learn that he is in active business again. 
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New and Valuable Books. 


Farm Implements and 
Machinery. 


New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS, 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


IRRIGATION 
For the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 


NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


By HENRY STEWART. 

CLOTH, 82mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 
By RUFUS BACON MARTIN. 
CONTENTS: The Swine Industry; Popular Breeds of 

Swine; Breeding; Young Pigs or Shoats; Feeding; 


Ex- 
periments in Fattening Swine: Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; Hog Cholera; Construction of Pig Pens; Summary. 


Paper, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 40 CENTS. 


CAPE COD CRANBERRIES. 


By JAMES WEBB. 


The American Merino. 


By STEPHEN POWERS. . 


Through heYellowston Park 


On Horseback. 
By CEN. GEO. W..WINCATE. 


THE BRIDLE BITS. 


By COL. J. C. BATTERSBY. 























JUST PUBLISHED. 


CAULIFLOWERS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


With Plain, Practical and Explicit Directions in Minute 
Detail for the Cultivation and Management of this crop. 


By FRANCIS BRILL, 
Author of “ Farm Gardening and Seed Growing.” 
Paper. PRICE, POST-PAID, 20 CENTS, 


THE BOOK OF THE PIE. 


By JAMES LONG, 


Fully Illustrated with Plans of Piggeries and the Best 
Modern Fittings. 
A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR 


BREEDERS, FEEDERS, DEALERS, BUTCHERS, EX- 
HIBITORS, AND VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
ROYAL 8vo. CLOTH. PRICE, POST-PAID, $5.00. 


The Orchid Grower's Manual. 


CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BEST 
Species and Varieties of Orchidaceous Plants. 


together with notices of their time of flowering, and most 
approved modes of treatment; also, plain and practical 
instructions relative to the. general culture of Orchids, 
and remarks on the heat, moisture, soil, season of growth 
and of rest best suited to the several species, 

By BENJ. S. WILLIAMS, F. L. S., F. R., H. S. 
Author of “« The Orchid Album.” ‘* Selected Ferns and Ly- 
copods,” “ Choice Store and Greenhouse Ornamental 

Leaved Plants,” ete., ete. oe 
SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 
ELEGANTLY AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


CLOTH, CROWN 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.50. 








STANDARD WORKS, 


Sent, Post-paid, on receipt of Price. 











Homes for Home Builders.—Edited and ar- 
ranged by D. W. Kine, Architect, of New York, A 
very attractive and valuable work, fully and clearly, 
lijustrated, containing a series of Farm and Village 
House Plans; also Plans of Barns, Stables, Poultry 
Houses, etc,, in great variety. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


Dwellings for Village and Country.—By 
8. B. ReEp, Architect, author of ‘‘House Plans for 
Everybody,” * Cottage Houses,” etc. One hundred 
and forty-nine Illustrations. 35 Dwellings.. 4tor $3.00. 


Cottage Houses.—By 8. B. Reep, Author of 
“House Plans for Everybody.” For Village and 
Country Homes, with complete Plans and Specifica< 
tions. New edition. Cloth. $1.25. 


House Plans for Everybody.— By §. B, Rzzp,. 
Designs of Dwellings are given, costing from $250 np 
to $8,000, with estimates of all articles used in build 


ing. Cloth. $1.50. . 
American Cottages. —Containing forty-four 


large quarto plates, with. form of specification for 
Cottages in the latest styles, from the drawingsof a 
number of architects, securing a variety of plans and 
diversity of treatment, One large quarto volume, 
Cloth. $5.00, 


Barn Plans and Out-Buildings. — This 
work is the cheapest ‘for the price ever issued upon 
the subject of which it treats. It abounds in hints 
and suggestions, and contains 275 illustrations, 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Carpentry Made Easy, or the Science 
and Art of Framing on a New and Im- 
proved System.—By Wm. E. BELL. With specifie 
instructions for building Barn Frames, Mill Frames, 
Warehouses, Church Spires, etc. Comprising also a 
system of bridge building, with bills, estimates, and 
tables, and illustrated with 54 plates. Cloth, $5.00. 

Carpenters’ and Builders’ Assistant and 
Woodworkers’ Guide.—By L. D. Gounp. Con- 
taining thirty-six plates, tables of strength of mate- 
rials, length of braces, technical terms, etc., ete. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


_National Carpenter and Joiner.--By Jamus 


H. Monckton. A complete work on Constructive 
Carpentry, showing the simplest methods of finding 
the joints and geometrical forms, including Splayed 
Work, Groined Ceiling, Framing and Roofing, 
Domes, Niches, Raking, Level, Moulding, ete. I- 
lustrated by large scale diagrams in two colors. 
Cloth. $5.00. 


Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide.—By B. 
W. Prummer. A Hand-book for Workmen, and a 
Mannal of Reference for Contractors, Builders, ete; 
Boards. 7% cents. 


Modern House Painting.—By E. K. Rossiter 
and F. A. Wrieat, Architects, With 20 colored lith- 
ographed plates, showing the use of color in exterior 
and interior house painting. Also the treatment of 
old styles of houses. The preparation and applica- 
tion of colors, etc. Oblong quarto. Cloth. $5.00, 


Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors and 
Out-Doors.—By E. H. LEtAND. A most interest- 
ing book, full of good suggestions, by one who fally 
understands the subject. Iiustrated. Cloth, 12me: 
$1.50. 


* Address, PUBLISHERS AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. 


SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CALIFORNIA, 


THE HOME OF THE ORANGE, LEMON, OLIVE, FIG, 
AND ALL SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS. NO COLD 
WINTERS. NO SEVERE STORMS. 

oe ne for obtaining FREE GOVERNMENT LAND. 

Reliabie! information furnished without charge 4 the IMMI- 
TLON ASSOCIATION, of California. Desc 

fag tor map, etc., sent free ‘to any address. All letters ask- 

i information rome answered. No land bought or 

Seeke: ve aire d to vacant government land in 

any pert part of “ine ‘State. Vast amount of information in the 

ce, subject to free use of visitors. Address 


IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION, 
No. 10 California Street, San Francisco, California. 


CALIFORNIA 28 


for Comfort, for Settlement, for Investment. We are es- 
tab Colonies in the favorite parts of California. We 
farnish choice opportunities for investments for non-resi- 
dents. We offer a long list of well selected farming proper- 
ties, improved and un-improved, to meet the wants of large 
and small buyers in all parts of the State. We give full and 
reliable information concerning all matters pertaining to 
alifornia. We have well equipped and efficient depart- 
ments for every branch of ee al ee business ; — 
catalogues, circulars, and maps mailed to any address 0 
sa and all en wiries Veneortully and full Gaoewes 
by competent héads of departments. BOVE. TOY & 
, No. 19 Montgcmery Street, San Francisco, California. 


And all kinds 
S Country Real 
Estate Every- 


where. Catalogue FREE 
Phillips & Wells, Tribune Building, N. Y. - . 


MARYLAND FARMS, «2st! 


SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, M 


MARYLAND FARMS, from’ Baltimore: On 
navigable salt-water, and R lots of 25 to 350 acres, 


adapted to Peach, Truck, and Binal Fruit. Address 
C.'N. ROBINSON & BRO., Brooklyn, Md. 


NOME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 
Cc 0 $25 per —. SS Cee bae Catalogues sent free. 
CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


JEARMS& MILLS 
1 ‘lemee Catal omue- 
E. B. CHAFFIN & ©0., Richmond, 


GINIA FARMS. Mild_ climate. 
VikGi Cheap Homes. Northern Colo- 
nd for Circular. A. 0. BLISS, Centralia, Va. 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


Gheap Fay Farias. 8 aco Climate. Short A aa Winters. 
kets. Descri scriptive Land List F 
GRIFEIN & JERVIS, ha Va. 


riptive pam- 
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1,000, 00 


ACRES 


1,000,000-2; 


ACRES! 


Cheap Homes 


EMIGRANTS 


Come over the St. Louis & San 


Francisco Railway to 


NORTHWEST ARKANSAS | 


Secure your Tickets to Van Buren, 


Land can be bought from $2.50 to | 


86 per Acre. 
&6 to $15 per Acre. 


Improved Land from 


For Intormation apply to 


J. R. SCHOLZ, 
Gen’l, Emigrant Agt. 


Box 200. Van Buren, Arkansas. 


In Van Buren, call for Collins’ 
House, 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In Michigan. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. Over 
200 of the finest farms in the State fully described. Also a 
map of Michigan, showing railroads, towns, cities, etc. 

GEO. W. SNOVER, 
Reat Estate & LoaN AGENT. 
108 Griswold St., Detroit, ‘Mich, 


_ SUST ISSUED. 
LETTERS FROM 


GOLDEN LATITUDES. 


A large, finely illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
Northwest. - Statistics compiled from official sources. 
Sent free on application to 

C. H. WARREN, G. P. A., ST. Pav, Minn. 











F MS FOR SALE, 365 Acres in Cerro Gordo Co.; 

200 Acre Farm in TamaCo., both fenced 
with all modern saprevemente, fine farm residence and out: 
buildings, all highly cultivated, at hergsine and easy by 7 
both in Iowa. Address, BENNETT, BOYD & CO,, Lan 
Agents and Auctioneers, bes ceelnens Iowa. 


900 ACRES OF PATENTED LAND . 


forsale. Five miles from City. 100 Acres of Timber. 
W. J. ANDERSON, Grand Forks, Dak. 


AKOTA FARMS FOR SALE. PARTIES DESIRING 
to buy Choice Wheat or Stock oe. should write 
me for bargains in James River Valley F 
F. H. HAGARTY, Aberdeca, Dakota. 











OR SALE,—Good improved FARMS in Southern 
Indiana, a tte to $30 Per acre. For Catalogue address 
A. EPHERD & CO., North Vernon, lidiana. 





FARMS, ew bn ma yeah 15 
100 miles from Wash — 
. HINE, AS Fairfax Co., Va. 


LORIDA.—Its Advantages and Drawbacks—from 
ersonal experience. For free information, address 
.O. M. Crosby, Fla. Ed. of The South, Jacksonville, Fla. 





—100 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 


FARMS. We heap. Catalogues free. 


FFITH & CO., Smyrna, Del. 


Suffer Cold—Buy Costly Homes— 


When within a day’s ride building lots are given, where the 
thermometer never ponmnae se zero. No malaria; 60 cents per 
month insta}iment are at 

STATE COMMISSIONER IMMIGRATION, Raleigh, N. C. 


ARMS. Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 
Cyclones; no Floods: no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5 to 
Acres, $1,000 to . Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 
Grain Schools, Society, Roads. Prosperous "business place. 
Circulars. C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J, 


FLORIDA A Maps and Papers. wor sale 
onnrice ie) cents gS ah ND 


WALDO, 














FLORIDA! FLORIDA! 


Those who desiré to invest in Florida, will find it to their 
interest to 


m 
é ART, ‘Apopka City, Orange Co., Fla. 





ACRES OF CHOICE IMPROVED 
3.00 Land in good pe of Alabama, at $20.00 
—>i MISCELLANEOUS. i— 


core. No nts. Apply to 
INVENTORS and MANUFACTURERS. Write for large pam- 








NIXON, Uniontown, 7,labama. 
hlet containing 


Practice, F. B. Brock,solicit tor orofPATENTs Wasktnntea, De. 


obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
pounds, Designs and Labels. All al 
minary examinations as to patentability 
of Ph we seey cee, — for Terms. 
Louis BaGGER & Coe Solpeltace po Patents, Washington,D.C. 


> N —Munn & Co., publishers of 
I ATE T'Siie Scientific American (week- 
ly $3.20 per annum, ) have had forty years’ practical expe- 
rience in ede pouring Patents, acting as attorneys for more 
than 100,000 inventors. nyt ey aeep unegualled. 
Pamphlets of information mail at 
without charge. Address, Munn & Co.,361 Broadway,N. Y. 
Branch Office, F St., near ‘the Patent oan Washington. 








tations 








MARCH. ] 














rca cnin GOR, ies? 


ts ever of. 
fered. Now's your time to gine 
orders for our celebrated 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
fut Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
‘Tea Set, cr Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
poet eA AMTEHTCAN TEA COs 

9 
P. O. Box 289, 81 uud 83 Vesey St., New York, 


THE MAN 


WHO MAEES 
5 Ton Wagon Scales. 
Iron Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brase 
Tare Beam and Beam Box, for 


S$GO and 


seg y he pays the —_ va = 
List mention this Bain 
ie 430 €$ OF BING! aera 
Binghamton, N. 


IF YOU WANT 


TO KNOW ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA AND THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST, AND AT THE SAME TIME OBTAIN 
ONE OF THE BEST PAPERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, SUBSCRIBE FOR THE “WEEKLY ALTA 
CALIFORNIA.’ IT CONTAINS 64 COLUMNS OF 
CHOICE READING MATTER EVERY WEEK. 
SEND POSTAL CARD REQUEST FOR FREE 
SAMPLE COPY. 

Address: ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB. CO0., 

San Francisco, California, 








ComMPANy: 











SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 
Weekly Alea California, One Year, 





CINE WN inns cede cnns sacccasscocses 5 0ess0 
Daily yay California, One Year.......... 34 3o 
Established 1866. 


MANILLA ROOFING! 


Takes the lead; “4 _ corrode like tin cr iron, nor 

— like shing itions; easy to apply; 
and ‘mate: Ys t halt the coat of tin. Is also a 

st STITUTE for PLASTER at Half the 
Conk CARPETS o a RU Gs = amano semteries, 

oO} wear of I Cloths. atalogue and samples; 

ae W.H. FAY & CO., CAMDEN, © Je 








and Water 
EMPIRE PAINT & ROOFING CO., 1130 Race St., Phila., Pa, 


For One or Two Subscriptions. 
acl 


Ten or more Subscribers, 


GUTTA*PERCHA ROOFING 











Cheap. Light, Durable. Easily applied by anyone. Fi 
Broof. Send tor Catalogue, vile a 








American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
One year, (post-free), 
d. 


1.50 « 
Three Subscribers one year..... $4, or $1.33 each, 
Four Subscribers one year....... .$5, or $1.25 each, 
Five Subscribers one year’......... $6, or $1420 each. 
Six Subscribers one year............ ¥G, or $1.17 vach. 
Seven Subscribers one year......... $8, or $1.94 each, 
Eight Subscribers one year ..... .. $9, or $1.12 each. 


(post-free), 
Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 





American 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert’on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line, 
Second Cover Page—§1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 2U cts. per line 
No advertisement taken for less than $1. 00 each insertion. 
gB No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbngs received, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 

















